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Continental Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts including a section or 
Musicians and Composers and with some 
printed books including 

An important manuscript atlas 0 r the world by Urbiuio 
Monti, 1587. The diary of the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexundrovitch, last Tzar of Russia; literary manuscripts 
of Rent Char. Claudel. Maeterlinck, Pasternak. 
Pirandello, Turgenev and Zola: musical manuscripts liv 
Ame, Delius, Franck and Wagner: letters and duett mem's 
by Beilina vnn Arnnn. Thomas Attwund (about Mn/aiii 
Bolivar (series), Brahms (series). Bruckner. Hulmv! 
Camus. Freud, Gautier. Henri IV, Hitler. Marguerite de 
Navarre, Maria Theresa. Maxinilian I and oilier Holy 
Roman Emperors, Nabokov, Napoleon 1 , peter the Great 
Pei^n. Proust, Puccini, Qusiling. Stalin, Trotsky. Wolf ami 
Zola. 

(490 Lois, Illustrated Catalogue £6.00) 

i i A NNOU NCEMENT OF FUTURE SALE 
July nth and 21st 1981. Valuable English Am., graph 
Leiters, Literary Manuscripts and Historical Documents 
wnn a secHon relating to American and Colonial History 
Closing dale for inclusion of items 5th May 1981. 
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neotlone In the book world 
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manuscripts m aU(hora 
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themselves of the services 
°!f e 1 r * d & Y ^a agency are 
advised to wrlte fn the first 
Instance to the above- 
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synopses of the MSS they 
propose to submit. . 
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‘Coal Miners’, 
by Tom Disch 


Fiction: Vladimir Volkoff, 
Alexandra Kollontai, 




Verlaine - the life 
of a poet 

The Cuban economy; 
the Moscow Olympics 

The early cinema 
and the historian 

t ' 

Leeds; Hull; 
Imaginary places 

Commentary: literature 
and the Arts Council, 
Popeye, images of GBS, 
sculpture and the Antique 

John O’Hara, Makarios, 
Shelley, D’Annunzio, 
Madame de Stael 


: Frederick Tristan 
















Announcing a New Series 


Early English 
Stages 
1300 to 1600 

Volume Three: Plays and their 
Makers to 1576 

GLYNNE WICKHAM 

Professor or Drama, 

University of Bristol 
0218 1 Illustrated € 14.60 


The Middle English 
Mystics 

WOLFGANG RIEHLE 

Professor of English, 

University of Ores 
Sals the English Mystics in perspec- 
tive by establishing their place in 
the European Movement of the 
time. 0812 8 £12.95 


Mind Your Colour 

The ‘Coloured' Stereotype in 
South African Literature 

V FEBRUARY 

Monographs from the African 
Stud/as Centre, Leiden. 
0710300026 £10.80 
fCegan Paul International 


The People's England 
ALANEREIRA 

A challenging new view of 
England’s past seen through the 
•Ve» of working people from 
■the advent of the enclosure* to the 
present day. 

06982 Illustrated £9.60 

From Pauperism, 
to Poverty . 

KAREL WILLIAMS 

University Collage of Wafas, 
Aberystwyth 
>rt 




P°° r |BW between 
1600 ahd 1914 and texts of social 
investigation, by Mayhew, Engels, 
Booth and Rowntrea. 

06986 £22.60 


Sensory and Noetic 
Consciousness 
FRANZ BRENTANO 

%s^ir u ’ E * plr,c °'. 

Edited by Oskar Krdlis 
. English Edition edited by ... 

Unda 1 McAlister 

Translated by Margarets Schattle 

and Unde L McAlister 

of Philosophy . 

Symbolism In Greek 
.Mythology •* 

'Human Desire and its \ 

■ Transformations ■ 1 • 

Pro fade by Gastbn Buchefard . 

PAUL D1CL 

0877731780 €9.76 v 

: Shamhhale Publication ■' 

The History of the 
Sixteen Karmapas of 
Tibet’ . 

KAR^THINtEY' 

0 ’87773 716 9 Paperback £4.95 


Process 

Edited by Malcolm Pines 
and Earl Hopper 

The series will reflect the group- 
analytical approach as well as other 
contamoorarv developments in 
psychotherapy. It will make avail- 
able important works in translation; 
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Include studies of the application of 
clinical method to special situations 
and problems, such as drug 
dependency end alcoholism, and 
the treatment of children and 
adolescents; and will provide 
specially commissioned biblio- 
graphies and other texts which will 
be of use to both students end more 
advanced readers. 


The first two books are: 

Personal Styles in 
Neurosis 
TM CAINE, 

O B A WIJESINGHE and 
DA WINTER 

06179 £11.50 


The Visible and 
Invisible Group 
YVONNE AGAZARIAN and 
RICHARD PETERS 

06926 £13.50 


Reasoning and 
Argument In 
Psychology 
P B BELL and P J STAINES 

University of New South Wales 
This textbook Is designed to assist 
students to present conceptually 
subtle and cogently argued essays. 
07124 £4.95 


The Metal Benders 
JOHN HASTED 

f^pfessorofExperlm ante! Physics. 
Btrkbeck College, University of 
London 

An Impeccably researched study of 
the paranormal metal-bending' 
phenomenon end Its leading 
exponents. 06970 £9.76 

French False Friends 

cwekirk-greene 


Department Eastbourne College - 
Call them Faux Amis, Mots-Pfeges, 
Treadieroua Twins or what you 


rranch language and a knowledge 
or them is Indispensable to usere of 


thejanguai 
0741 B £7. \ 


Pronouncing . 
Dictionary of English 
Place-Names 

Including Standard, Local and . 
Archaic variants 

KLAUS FORSTER 

University of Eriangen-Nuremberg 
07668 £9,66 : 

Colloquial Japanese 
HDBCLARKEand 
MOTQKO HAMAMURA 

Designed to enable the student to 
become acquainted with the overall 
frfffaworic of spoken Japanese 
within a relatively short psrlad of 
tune. ■. 

Colloquial Series 
0696 4 Paperback £4.60 


Routledge & Kegen Paul 
•39 Store Street, London WC1 

ISBN Prefix: 07 Ido 


ALISTAIR ELLIOT 
CHRISTOPHER HOPE 


TOM DISCH 
D.M. PALLISEK 
MARGARET 0ARDINER 


ASA HRIGGS 
CHARLES BOYLE 


E.S. TURNER 
ROBERT HEWISON 
J.S. BRATTON 


PAUL SMITH 
DEREK MALCOLM 


T.J. BINYON 
DAVID GASCOYNE 
D.M. THOMAS 
GALEN STRAWSON 


D.J. ENRIGHT 


WALTER LAOUEUR 
C M. WOODHOUSE 


APRIL ID MINI 


eon ten is 


Pierre Pclilflls: Verlaine 
Dentistry and Freedom (poi-mi 


Coal Miners (poem) 

Edward Glllett and Kenneth A. MncMnhnn: A Illslui) or Hull 
George Mnckay Brown: Portrait of Orkney 


Derek Fraser (Editor): A I list nr) nr Modern Leeds 
The School Atlas (poem) 


Leslie Mitchell: Leslie Mitchell Reporting 
Christopher Frayllng: Spaghetti Westerns 
Marlin Esslin: Mediations - Essays on Brecht, Beckett, and the Media 


The British Film Institute National Filin Archive Catalogue. 

Volume 1 - Non-Fiction Films 

Christopher WUUams (Editor): Realism and the Cinema 


Fiction 

Vladimir VolkafT: The Turn-around 

Fr£d6rick Tristan: Les tribulations hCrolques dc Balthasar Kober 
Alexandra Kollontal: A Great Love 
Maggl Lldcbl: The First Wife 


Albert H. Marckwardtt American English 

Eugene Ehrlich, Stuart Berg Flexner. Gordon Carrulh, 

Joyce M.' Hawkins (Editors): Oxford American Dictionary 


Christopher Booker: The Games War - A Moscow Journal 
Stanley Mayes: Makar! os- A Biography 


HUGH THOMAS Arthur MacEwan: Revolution and Economic Development In Cuba 


LOUIS ALLEN 
ANDREW SINCLAIR 
PETER KEMP 


JOSEPH RYKWERT 
HUMPHREY CARPENTER 
KIM TAPUN 


BLAKE MORRISON 
KATE FLINT 
BR1GID BROPHY 
ALEX POTTS 

JANET MORCJAN 
HOLLY ELEY 
NICK RODDICK 
ANDREW -HISLOP 


HENRY KAM6N 

ALAN FORREST 
J.Z. THOW 


ANITA BROOKNER 
P.R. FAWCETT 


EMRYS JONES 

ALEX KEYSSAR 

ANITA KERMODE 
HENRY OlFFORD 


DAVID HUNT 
W.H.C.FREND 
E.A. THOMPSON 


Dennis Keene: Yokomltsu Rlichi - Modernist 
Frank MacShane: The Life or John O'Hara 

Robert Klely: Beyond Egotism - The Fiction of James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, 

and D.H. Lawrence 404 


Umberto dl Cristina: La dimora di D'Annunzio - II Viltorialo 

Alberto Manguel and Gianni Guadalupl: A Dictionary of Imaginary Places 

Richard Bradley: The Country Housewife and Ladyts Director • W 


Commentary ■ 

The Arts Council and Literature 

Ian Sinclair: The Dostoevsky Trilogy (Bristol Old Vic) 

Images of George Bernard Shaw (National Theatre) 

‘The Most Beautiful Statnes'*! The Taste for Antique Sculpture, 1500-1900 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) 

Sophisticated Ladles (Lunt-Fonlanne Theatre, New York) 

The Camden Jazz Festival 

Robert Altman's film Fopcyc (various cinemas) 

Sidney Pol tier's dim Stir Crazy (various cinemas) 

Among this week’s contributors 40M 


To the Editor 409 


Gustav HenntngMui The Witches' Advocate - Basque Witchcraft 
and the Spanish Inquisition (1609-1614) 

BrCa<td0Wn to L «* e Eightccnth-Century Franco ' 

Christopher Dyer: Lords and Peasants In a Changing Society 4,11 


Victor de Pangei Le plus beau dc toutes les Kies - La Correspondnncc inddKe de 
Madame de Start ct d’Ellzabeth Hervey, duchessc de Devonshire 
H.P. CUve: Pierre Loujfe (1870-1925) 

Gordon MOUitt Plerte Lou$s - ou le cuite de TaraUUi 4,1 

SI CondU: The Port or New York - A History of the Rail and Terminal System 
rrom tfae Beginnings to Pennsylvania Station 

froggr Keerw. The Communist Part y and the Auto Workers Unions ; 412 

John T. Irwin: American Hieroglyphics 

■ Daphne M. West: Mandelstam -The Egyptian Stamp 413 


Robin Lane Fox: The Search for Alexander 

Thomas i Christianity in Roman Britain to AD 500 ... 

« '’oHffGofrarbBarbarlansandRoinana AD 418-584 414 


ROBERT BBRN™ ^ Mii " 1 l * c ta “» Cdlir - S.wtfoB Novd. Ih, I860,-. 


HUGH HAUGHTON . 


V PETER ). CONRAD! 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER *' 


TIMOTHY wribB 


. Keith brown 
. jean WILSON : 


.... JOHN BUXTON-.,. 
prisciU,a )>ieTcXlf 1 ■; 

. V 

PETER THORNTON ... 

'• • . - v ' r I 
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Desmond Egans Athloue? 

Steve Griffiths: Anglesey Material 
Anne Bertifordi Sonas a Thracian Taught Me 
Lawrence Sail: The Kingdom of Atlas 
J.P. Tbjbri 'nie Hollow Places , 
WendellBerryiA Part 


^^^^^t Rouascau In Eti^and ; t 

i V BBdorow, «*ged Legislator/ 

- as Poem j .. 


English Gardens . ' 

ArchUecte 

mitti llni»li.- EihtMih-CmHii* 


Alcoolique, syphilitique , pederaste, po&te 


By Alistair Elliot 


PIERRE PETITFlLSi l 

Verlaine | 

jOgpp. Paris: Julllard. J 

— I 

Legends apart, what was Verlaine like? i 
Hu first biographer, Charles Morice, recal- ( 
ltd a night 1“ the winter of 1882-83 when « 
he and Lto Trtzenik read Verlaine the 1 
whole of Corbiire's Les Amours Jaimes. It I 
seems his curiosity about Corbiire had I 
been aroused by a few quotations from l 
memory, but the two young men fell they 1 
emildn’t lend him the book, which didn’t t 
belong to them. "From the beginning to 1 
the end, Veriaine did not stop laughing, 1 
tod In the most moving and poignant pas- I 
sages his laugh actually Interrupted us: it 
vw laughter mixed with tears. And this ■ 
laughter, a natural expression of enthusi- ( 
asm from his Impulsive and divinely child- 
like spirit, was so ' beautiful that we j 
admired it for Itself, like a poem.” Ver- ( 
laine would then have been about thirty- , 
nine, but he still had the laugh, "presque ' 
suai neuf qu'un lire d'enfant", ten years 
later, when the shy young Valiry saw him 
bars! from his grotesque antrt or to the I 
Pads street, raging like Polyphemus and ; 
bashing his cudgel on the pavement, a j 
brutal majesty. ^ 

Many other observers saw this cng&g- i 
ingty childlike side of Verlaine: tremend- 
ous numbers of people of all kinds were i 
fond of him, from literary acquaintances to 
hospital ward-mates. Partly this was how 
he saw himself — he often expressed puz- , 
dement to those nearer to him, even to 
those damaged by him, (hat his simplicity 1 
end basic gpod-wUl met with opposition, or 1 
rather calculated malevolence, as if utopia 
and happiness ought to follow by historical ‘ 
law from eveiybody's doing what - they 
woted, dmpiy. But even when things 1 
mte going perfectly, he could allow him- 
self another kind of childishness, os when, 
to the sohi pumps and nice clean shirt bor- 
rowed for him by Arthur Symons, and 
. tooking like a respectable clergyman, he 
lectured In London and Oxford and Sal- 
ford, meanwhile writing to his two mistres- 
ses In Path asking them to meet him off 
to Cllaii train at seven pm on Wednes- 
day Md Thursday, respectively— this at 
* e W of forty-nine. 

P® friend-producing projection of hlm- 
«lf « younger (junior, less ambient) than 
me person he Is with is most strikingly 
to Ms relations with his wife, 
MaihQde, Who was aflcr all only seventeen 
(compared with hb twenty-six) on the day 
m their weddlrig, that is, a mere eighteen 
months older than Rimbaud to whom she 
wt him alter less than iwo yean. Somo- 
Jww. though, Verlaine forces us to imagine 
“ r M wielding the conjugal and social 
power of bulky maturity, In the poont 
/to , in to* Night”, written shortly nner 
weir last day together, Verlaine Insists In 
m many words on her youth, her air (In 
«r white and yellow summer dross) of 
x mile spouse, even a daughter, but 
"* wne he adopts Is that of a child blam- 
B a grown-up who will ' not lct'hlm have 
we contradictory things he wants. 

Veriaine in fact had been spoiled as a 
. *o much indeed that hb relatives had 
2J M the dance ho Jed his 

* >v?n,s ' I* doesn’t seem tqo pre- 
2 S5i\ w connecl ‘fat early expert- 
f “ f * u,0CT »cy with his lator sensitivity 
jtojri the will of others grid hb difficulties 
Thes * djffioultles were 
wlfe i hb.baby son ahp His 
1 ^^^fprgivipg mother were 
l S- l ° unhanned from the ■ 

overcame him if he 
• (at "to* 1 ) oven slightly poisoned 

of him ) Wth. alcohol. He, 
ibi, ^ lucky— tjiat he went to Jail in 
"Tcfltatlffp d’asacfnal" (he 
the. mis-spell Ings) 
Ui i»b ^ miirder or^ manslaughter ^of 
, . jen- W aivyounger. friend 4 Rimbaud, 

.P^riaUty.^ ^ so tender 
80 'OUfih. rtnr 'rwnKt, 


laine s is a test-case for theorists of "weak- learns the colour of these eyes — which are owner— she liked to be called “Esther") 
ness whatever that is — one prefers ihe supposed, bui by other authors, to have and Eugfnle Krantz. Petkflls compares this 
human as well as literary understanding of made Verlaine fatally unattractive.). Other double love (that seems to be the right 
Mauarmc, who at hb old friend's graveside people’s descriptions are quoted, as ihcy word) to the choice Verlaine couldn’t 
refused to admire the poet and condemn come up, so on p 122 there is Delahaye’s make twenty years before, between Rim- 
the man: ''noire conteniporain affronts, first impression (November 1871) of Ver- baud (“la fo|le libertd, les foucades, I'aven- 
dnns route 1 dpouvonte, I'rtat du chanteur laine as “tall and slim, with a shy, supple ture") and Mathilde ("le devoir, l’ordre, 
ct du rfrveur." Grandiose, and dangerously manner . . . beautiful eyes” and on p 316 l« conventions sicurisantes"). Interesting- 
encouraging, perhaps. One may fall back the novelist Rachilde’s, as “a sed work- ly. EugOnle, who represents order — and is 
less controversially on the words reported man" (fifteen years later). Petitfils seems older than him— and has a face like a 
by St Matthew, and paraphrased by Ver- to trust that such carefully dusted frag- frog, is the one he finally chooses, or has 
laine for a similar context; showing, bu: at ments add up if left in their chronological to choose, to live with and die in the tidy 
the same time cancelling, his opinion thBt order. There is only one place where he garret of; though Phitamfcne b the one 
Rimbaud had ihrown away that one talent rearranges his material, so as to make who visits him in hospital, when she can 
which Is death to hide, he wrote (introduc- three long-drawn-out stories coherent: the get away from her pimp, a M Lacan, 
ing him to French readers in his “Poites misunderstanding about visiting a child- known as "L'Amiricaln". 

Maudits” articles), “Nous ne jugeons pas hood friend, a curl near Charieville in „ , ... . _ . 


les mobiles des homines." 

It would be a vulgar error to think of 
Verlaine’s poems as occasional, but they 
often contain strong allusions to autobio- 
graphical buried treasure, and as he pub- 
lished many of them years out of se- 
quence, one well understands the obses- 
sion of Verlainians of all sorts with the 
pans of his life that may have been trans- 
fused into poems, and their desire to re- 
arrange these complete units as if they were 
jigsaw-puzzle pieces whose order ol com- 
position somehow constituted an explica- 
tion. Again, Verlaine's work is a critical 
test-case in that the most determined 
anri-biographiii would agree with V. P. 
Underwood's apparently superficial 
remark: "Chez Veriaine, I’oeuvre traduit la 
vie avec une fidflltd rare." 

Anyone who does admire Verlaine’s 
work will be fascinated by this new book 
about him: it is so usefully down-to-earth 
and factual. A good biography, one might 
have supposed, must be a sort of roman 4 
clef with key enclosed, that is, an attempt 
to make sense, an “organic structure", out 
of somebody else'i life; but Pierre Petitfils 
is extraordinarily innocent of such intellec- 
tual arqbitions. He appears (with some 
lapses) to have road "everything", but 
cilhcr through modesty or through desire 
to keep the work down to reasonable pro- 
portions, ho discusses nothing — he just 
relates: the book reads almost like a fuller 
vorsion, In proper sentences, of those 
Chronologies which so many Verlaine 
scholars hove compiled and included in 
their editions and selections. When Petitfils 
puts, something In, he barely hints why, 
but, for instance, how fruitfully it modifies 
one’s reading of Fites Galantes and the 
poem in Sagesse ("Sago" to its nuthorl) 
about the prison at Mons as "the best of 
castles" ("Ecrit cn 1875") to be informed 
that Verlaine's great-unde had once 
owned the "beau chateau de Carlsbourg" 
in die Belgian Ardennes, and that as a boy 
iio used to walk in its grounds with his 
nuM Louise Orondjean, and that (all these 
facts ere scattered) he treasured a painting 
of the chflteau done by hi? father. 

In accordance with this discretion. 
Petitfils does not himself describe Vor* 
Ininc's physique, except to mention the 
half-closed eyes ("yeux brid4s"— "shifty 
Mongolian eyes" as Nicolson put It) he 
inherited from hb mother. (One never 



vner— she liked to be called “Esther”) Thirty-six pages later we reach the pubiica- 
id Eugfnle Krantz. Petkflls compares this t i on 0 f Qulnze fours en Hallande and are 
ruble love (that seems to he the right [old thHt Jean Aubry — who? no explana- 
ord) to the choice Verlaine couldn't n oni j ust an entry in the blbllo- 
ake twenty years before, between Rim- graphy — thinks that piece the best prose 

rod (“la fo|le Ubertd, les foucades, I'aven- thing Verlaine ever wrote; and so we may 

ire") and Mathilde (“le devoir, l’ordre, regime Aubry too was a source, Inciden- 
s conventions sficurisantes"). Interesting- rally, at one point on this trip Verinlne was 
. Euginle. who represents order— und is asked by some ladies to read “L'Aprfes- 

Ider than him-and has a face like a m idi d' un Faune" to them: Petitfils says he 

og, is the one he finally chooses, or has wa5 confused and vexed by this request; 
i choose, to live with and die in the tidy but Verlaine says quite clearly that he 
icret of; though Phiiomfciw b the one knew that its subject, anaeslhetically ob- 
ho visits him in hospital, when she can on ( he page, would be embarras- 

« away from her pimp, a M Lacan, singly dear when read out — so he read it 
known as "L'Am<ricain". in h] S "whitest" voice. 

The book's stream of nearly pure infoi- b the only narTalive mlstake of 

matron I found exhilarating. I could have WMli thal , cau ^ (> and lt did no, sha te 
done with more and don I understand the ^ Knse of ^ JudlclougneM and 

Pedifi s rationing-system: he mentions J » dabfl ^ bul ^ are lola of 
Lepelletteis novels en pasxmt and £ |hem ^ Qf 

sts m rt n sjt zrssrjsx - ~ 

The delightful story about Mme Verlaine f .. Dfid i caces .. sonne , on Villlers de 
senior entertammg her sons friends in -t*. nn .K fnia 

h " -ib agr s 

bered horn the l 830s ( Moiuieur, nwttez ^ Qre lhree mistakes (at least one 

ict la 17t lettre de l aiphabfcte ) » relegated deteclable t0 me ca5l]B , reader) ta lhis 

to a note at the back of the book. On the 0^^. 

other hand, spare is allowed in the text for q C0r dana ror#llBU d .g lre plus 

rome good Rimbaud stones: one is grate- Quc , w |u| i ibres ce raondet 

ful for the half-page about the source o Soutds aux mols ^ tous ciaibrcSi 

the famous sonnet “Let Voyelles i naC cessibles au rire Immonde. 

(Cabaner was trying to leach Arthur the _ fr0m lhc blsexually-rhymed happy- 
piano, and thought it would be helpful to wanderer5 - U e,l et Enabundl". 

associate dole ml fa sol with colours, even Me , Te . S poiii n g misprints (more on pages 
writing an explanatory sonnet, the whole MSi 1S0t 259-6,5 ,hat have got past the 
thmg being completely arbitrary); and the a pr | n , er > s reader or two. the 

two paragraph-long snapshots of sym- publfsher ^ lhe aulhof | H as French edu- 


tome good Rimbaud storks: one is grate- 
ful for the half-page about the' source of 
the famous sonnet "Les Voyelles" 
(Cabaner was trying to leach Arthur the 
piano, and thought it would be helpful to 
associate doit ml fa sol with colours, even 


two paragraph-long snapshots of sym- 
bolism and decadence click wonderfully In CB|lon deteriorated so much? 
these impatient Anglo-Saxon ears, almost 

better than Verlaine's single words: cym- Reviewers always complain about bod 
Mines! dlcadards! Indexes (because they make the Job so 

, „ . , much more laborious), but haw primitive 

One docs not at all want to complain at nQt to ^ Vetiainc Scholars 100 

the severe limits Petilfib has worked wgnt a(XC8s l0 V erlaine*s nddresses, 
wjibln: a crude almost Sketonlan nollon ^ poen]S and other ftwks men Honed, his 
of whot sort of facts a life is made of, j obS| tbe slaBes B nd places of hb life 
with no social-historical wallpaper in the (pelitfl|s name3 smn ,| unidentifiable places 
background, and no C 1°“‘ U P ens - But M nonchalantly u -he does unexplained 
then, what was needed L 1 thtak, was a firm , e) ^ novels hc appeared In (as 
toplanst a hand applied to the wild Jungle B , e0 coton-Vert-Lainc-or Qesias, etc- 
of avaDoble infbnnailon. Thra labour of mBfka for fading the books!), the barn 
love Petitfils has performed. Hb book does . nnd c j ubs ^y, ore is almost nothing, Inciden- 
irot answer our first question about. Ver-. ^ abou| ^ Chat Noir and lhe ^bies 
laine (for that, one can recommend (he s mentioned In "Dans ce cafd 

poets letters, especially in collectloio ^n^ d'tmbdcOea", one of the Hombres 
edlied and annotated by Gcorgu Zayad, poems), and the productions of Verlaine's 
or in bb autobiographical prose); but it is p] a y S _ \ should also tike a map of Paris 
extremely readable. marked to show, among other things, the 

However, one does want to complain journey Mathilde made alone through the 
very loudly indeed about the inadequacy fighting at the end of the Commune, when 
of Petllflls's references. Often he cites no pregnant with the future Mfitro statlonnias- 
source at all for hb information, as In Ihe ter of "Malesherbes" or "Viniers". 
case already referred to, of Rimbaud's . . - 
sonnet, or the reconstruction (not revealed --j.—, _,i. n 

.. . rood eras who unfold their relationship to 

victim or le ,l you every 


Veriaine in 1869, a sketch by L'azals. 


1888; the loss of control over Rimbaud’s of Petllflls’s references. Often he cites no 
manuscripts (which Verlaine had hoped to source at all for hb Information, as In the 
edit and publish properly); and a' dbpute case already referred to, of Rimbaud's 


with hb publbher Vanier. 

And (apRrl from citing Delalwye's 
theory about Verialne’s inability to endure 
emotional set-backs) Petitfils only once in 


poet's letters, especially in collections 
edited and annotated by Georges Zayed, 
or in bb autobiographical prose);’ but it b 
extremely readable. 


sonnet, or the reconstruction (not revealed 
as such) of what happened when Verlaine 


went to get the doctor for Mathilde (July 7. |jmo lh ~\ we , he typ C writer/end what 


1872) and never returned. 

The rationale seems to be that "obvi- 


for. But part of the reader's experience of 
this book is, all the same, Butch Cassidy's 


the book puts forward anything approach- Ine rallonale seems to ue mat odvi- tuts dook is, au tne same, Butch lauiays 
Ing 0 psychological formula; It is when he ous" sources are not given: thus the brier question "Who is (hb guy?" From the 
is outlining Verlaine's relations in hb last account of Verlaine's lecture-tour In page opposite the title-page we learn that 
six years with his two mistresses Phiiomine Holland makes no reference to his Petitfils has written on Rimbaud —has 
Boudin (a name loo dramatic for Its havto* written it up glowingly afterwards, helped edit the Pldiade Album Rimbaud 


■■eiU of ‘I 1 * todle judg- 

Vcrlalhe sur P rfeI Pg | y passbd on 

toteniai iff worldly , relkivy- 

UnuS k toan who con- 


Dentistry and Freedom 

When we arrived In the promieed land 

wo were taken 'to a flafi swept place 

fenced for our protection and there surrounded 

by the speeches of clever men and women, 

great brMpg hedges of Words pierced by the yapping 

of small, very rich dogs, wrapped In tartan ... 

and clamped under the arm in' D m manner of bugplpest 

throughout H all we awanoyttod grafefullj' 

Ow npwjaame^ were “s 1 1 II fvvkward ln 1 

like the recent fillings We tested with our tongues. 

All of us were unsteady oh our feel 

as If still "fresh from the d^ntlsl a chair 

with about (is the faint hint of gas ■ ' j . 

and we fought what wit* left of our faces back frtfo feeling. 

We remembered those left behind, sleeping, ' 

no doubt exhausted, after the long ceremony of renaming the cities 
bul dreaming perKopH of iis set frec Hl Iasi, 

stepping onto the golden streets, 

th^famous wol flagstone wailing our ftMitprinls. 
while Hiosc who watched ovcrjho sleepers snilled loo 
when they saw the lights-overhead that burn all night 
touch' in their teeth the e?tpec(cd gold. ' 


became 


Christopher Hope 


helped edit the Pldiado Album Rimbaud 
and will edit their Album Verlaine (one 
looks forward to seeing at last Eugfiide 
Kraitiz'g Vie Parisieme portrait and the 
Ch&teau de Carlsbourg painting), but thdre 
is no Indication of where he works or what 
he Is: no preface or blurb-note, no thanjts, 
no acknowledgments. .The date of his first 
Rimbaud work (1949) places him as a 
contemporary of the heroic generation of 
Verlainians (Bomecque and Zayed), and 
may explain why he lack* the opinionated- 
ness (hot disfigures the work of presumably ‘ 
younger, men like 'A. E. Carter (whose 
book incidentally is not in Petitfils 1 ! bibli- 
ography). But is he an academic? or la the 
Rimbaud work a private obsession? Whpt 
are we to make of his unbalanced prefer- 
ence for manuscript rend logs (in the poem 
"Ecril aur I’Albunt : de Mine. N. de V." 
and In the bitterly, unfair pseudo-epitaph 
on Mathilde) of work that Verlaine had 
himself seen through the press' (Jadls et 
Nagttkre <snd Go«<* 1 r) t M ffcar he may be tin 
amateur like' your reviewer,- and will be 
1 accordingly demolished by the AcadCmle 
Franpiise, to say nothing pr the Aced£mle 
Afrancophone. 

. 1 hope he will relent and satisfy my 
curiosity, perhaps In such- brief terms as. his 
great' subject Ib said, (incredibly. Was) ‘to 
have used .when;- iniroduding himself to 
York Powell on Oxford station: "Papl Ver- 
laine - alcoolique; syphilitique; p6ih!raSle; 

w \-r * t<\ ii .'X i-: \ ■ 


: . : i‘i . .' 

1. ; i- 

* 1 • ^ } ' I . ■' * j 

/;:4 
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URBAN HISTORY 


Coal Miners 


hViim my vn ii Inge in l he t'niii puny's office 
I never reuse to mfrnJre uur caul iniueiV 
Philosophic composure before I lie prulilem 
Of faith. In fact I «hs one of llu* first 
On our floor to fifth! for the right to wrur denim. 

I know it fools no one, exerts no claim. 

Ami makes me look ridienloiiH in flic eyes 
Of Upper Management, hut hmv else, IN cnn’l speak 
To (hem ilircefly, can I express my eniiine will hign ess 
To let their Man lie lender of Hie pack? 

These small homages to (he ieons of his tragic vigour 
Only allow us less guiltily to hypothesize his life 
Underground: how lie attacks the spangled earth. 
Advancing slowly down Us major arteries impelled 
By an anger his own unholy din every moment renews. 
Ilis skin, like the limes lone of a sea -worn eliff, 

Hus become one mngnlflccnl callus. Ills lungs 
Are more dense with death than any cnwhny'g, 

Whatever his eigurclte. Because he has in habited 

I-ven this depth or darkness with the light 

(If a common purpose his soul is socialized 

lo a degree we can Imt dimly imagine. Let us at least 

Uo that. Let us honor the dowdy ehu relies 

And ephemeral pornography flint allow him to breed 

llesjumaive sons who’ll carry on the ruinous fight 

mth the first terrific lunges of a man's whole strength. 

n n* I* Wl,r ' 0,1 * n our bedrooms or on certain 

Molidnys. a lantern ou our lieadti hi honour 

Of Ids conquesl of despnlr. Dnre. we suppose that ours 

Is larger? But as .for approaching him 

In friendship, ns for asking him to recognize 

rirnt bv signing Ills paychecks in sanctioned simulation 

ur (lie boss s signature we can be useful too— 

flint won’t do. If they could hear us maundering 
III the ficlive enverns of our mirrored bare. 

They'd only damn our condescending eves. 

Our kindnesses lo them must he Invisible or so discreet 
As to seem bo: building (he movies that Jet them dream 
Of houseboats spies in helicopters, just desserts, 

Ol smnaoii as lie detonates (lie jet-black pillars 
Of one subterranean temple after miolher. 

Then enrts away their shattered Ranis 
lo he Jiiirncd in a infliion henevoleiil mills. 

Jv Wc ’ ,! do * and m «« : Jor ravaged skins 

YJe II sell a soap and call it ever-sprln^ng Hope. 

On Saturdays, between advertisements for beer. 

We ll share (heir ritual brutalities and cheer them on. 

Rut we must not ask to be Imagined in return. 

Our business suits and busy minds, disabling fears 
And air-conditioned air, cannot engender 

11 is Vir s ili “" °f me, 

Bui Id prefer my brotliers underground 
To believe in their Inalienable rightness. 

Id rather they didn't know too much 
Of the contents of niy desk, the source 
Of piy pride, the force of my imagination 
As it gnaws at the dark wails (hat surround me. 

Tom Disch 


j^f( t llf(/,fil , |.n:i -i • hi :i • » . f; ^nji rf:f * ;ff f i li 


Insular images 


By Margaret Gardiner 


GEORGE MACKAY BROWNi ' , . ^ : " ; 

! Porirnli of Orkney 

r. 1 28 pp.. Hogarth Press: £ 8 . 50 . . 


. .-r. . • . 

\ Owl'ge. Mackdy Rrawij describes (he 

Orkney mind" as "an loLcrmcshlng of the 
, practical and the imaginative" end this 
could well bc a description of his ownwrir- 
: .Wfrin hit Pwinti of Orkney . Every now 
ijid tpea (ic ahaddons ftfc measured Ism- 
; his prose-pace to break into q little 

•= met, a snatch of pqelty P Hie past, leccnd 
and ntyih, bubbling up 16 the surface of the 
preafot. 

The book’ is divided into sections with 
..pWerly j^ngs-Peojriq. Lapd, Se^Rcfi- 
:a«on,' Culture ■ itlrd so, oh, But ' since 
this is defther a guide book with Illustrations 
Mis size and shape wriuld preclude that— 
por S picture -book .wilh cummcniury,ii 
pleasant utiarchy confuses thesu categories. 
Contemporary, descriptions unti facts 
are intertwined with history; history 
iwih legend and legend wfth ‘ apeccdote 


and speculation. This weave — images of 
weaving, spinning, web and tapestry 
' “gfffWjy recur— Is turely apt in-a portrait 
ftf islaiKjswhose. pcopfe.litfng in* modem 
■world, are nevertheless unusually aware' of 
thqir paai. The evidences me all about 
them and arc part of their everyday. 
Irves— standing stones, brochs. calms and 
the citadel- like duston of farm buildings 
And 'weaving h a ntmjiul' Image rbr an 
Orcxdbrt: Indeed, Until quite recently hand 
wearing would often. occupy Tamers dur- 
bifc the dark winters and 'today. In summer, 
fishermen can bo seen sitting outside their 
’ Ivwiscs, Skilfully knotting. their nets. , 

A JR»ugh . George MackayBrown writes 
nomlringly of Orkney farmers with their 
'.mimefes of understatement ", 1 he Kim* 
sclf-rat least an paper— fijoes with 
ontiuisiasnw. lie delights in lists: they dnt- 
,ter merrily down upon the pages— lists, of 
•place naipes, . of family ; names, of sea 
stories, of the subjeed ahom which Orca- 
dians have written, of Orkney artists, of 
the people allending the Dotinby Sho*. 

It Is in the section c<d led “Lore” that 
George Mockay Browp's -writlflg excels? he 
commitnicalds his lovq of theje folk talcs,' 
With rare skill. In : ifoj- charming final 
tfon, ‘A Nature Anthology", Ho : also 


shows his relish of earlier writings about 
Orkney— extracts from the sixteenth 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, rant 
mg tram reports of', monsters and* other 
.waders to carefti! descriptions of.lhe fiom 
and fatina or the Islands. ■ " - v " 

^ m f, ny 1 P hQto « r ?P , ’ s ^ Werner 
J! 0 "™"- ^ b!a <* and white plates are 

1 nf^ S Jf^ rU L Wd * ,ve a •nrer feel- 
mg of, the blonds, but some of the colour 
ones ^beautlfuk pantoilariy the Inferior 
■ View, taken from . above, of the- splendid 






iruAiU-Kfii ffttditii I ^6 o p 

.floaiWBNOflD ana* ojiokh uneso ..-ir 

^ jjJr 


° ft i e Th,mm Tumei ' 'I* first tunnel to be be* 

L 7-f’ Sh °r)' s lhi mw «*»«"«» nl tlie fioiherhithe end and gin 

f in collapse in 1828) M 
A t d 1 , J T dliaumum IS taken from Iron Bridge ro Crystal 
w P “ f a 1/T ag '‘1 of *be Industrial Revolution bv Asa Briggs (208pp Tkamn 

27I55 of In Gnrgf ff.95. 0560 

3 ’■ b t i L ° rd Br M x lraas lhe K rmlh nnd tpnrtof 

industrial technology in Britain and other purls of the world. 1 


Down to the Humber 


By D. M. Palliser 


EDWARD GILLETT and KENNETH A. 
MACAlAJION 

A History of Hnl) 

428pp. Oxford University Press. £12. 
0 19 713436 X 


c.™ ,, ^ 7 me uwsrfie 

fiS? ’J 23 s 8 " d lhfl !‘bKt.:6f the peat 
fires, KIrbister . .A kind of mysterious 
dusk pervades . these plates- 1 not ■n 

rcfltkXe hi.i b,._^ ra :. no ' W. 


• ~ T *;* * * . invau UU| IC3 7> nO[ Ok " ■ 

rpalistfc but lovely, Elsewhore the cofouA 

hareh ^ neS ^ aMf, 

hte layout is nhcrt .ihifort u ntito/The' full 
Pm plates are bled right 10 the edge or 
tbe W' Which fe fine for what Gepreb 

Mlls ,<d,e :k)iignuent lS 

' r ii° r j ^ 'Sf 1 ?* B^^hen thQrir areiwb 

S ,P ^ ' *?■' lack 

l ^T ftjirte pr T? tg|„ wnfusw. to -the <fetri- 
ment of. both Images:^ fho 'RlJS of 




A. G. Dickens, In a perceptive nnd too 
little-known account of Hull and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, was at pains to 
defend the Interest and attractions of Eng- 
land s "third port". "Allow me a gesture of 
contempt"; he Wrote, "towards those ex- 
quisite literary tbpographers who, aftef 
rhapsodising over York and Beverley, 
either turn aside from Hull with open dis- 
gust or accord It but an agonised and 
grimacing page". He was right, for Hull Ims 
a long and interesting post, though com- 
mercial growth, Hitler’s bombs, and post- 
war redevelopment hnye conspired to 
destroy much of the physical evidence for 
It. And the neglect of which Dickons com- 
plained has since been ntoned tor by two 
-major . collaborative histories: an entire 
volume of tho Victoria County History 
under the able editorship of K. J. Allison 
In 1969, and now the volume under 
review. . 

"Hull" la a convenient shorthand expres- 
sion for more than one urban settlement in 
the angle where the small river Hull flows 
into the Humber. Its advantages for 
waterborne trade apparently made it a use- 
ful meeting-point for cargoes even before 
any town existed, as is suggested by a 
_ re f?rence of 1193 to Yorkshire wool being 
■' ^Heeled for export In the **port dr HitlT. 

For the first town Was apparently a plaiv 
•^ritid. settlement, called Wyke upon Hull 
. aroitebred by a local monastery about 
..UUU With an eye to commercial develop- 
,ment. That Ip, mm was taken over, 
emerged qnd renamed; Kingston lipon Hull 
by Edward l. wJlh a . view to defence as 

■3 if ? m t merce - P'd Hull, therefore, 
yyitij its regular street-plan and town walls, 
w?s as good an example of medieval town 
pfenning as Salisbury or Stratford, though 
- " P . nQl m»y to recognize today. ■ 

11^ a,I, 9 n 8 ‘^greater Ehg- 
nover toohed back. It 
; rapidly ^me' a major port, and Hs' 


■ which would have rivalled the iurvivfcj 
defences at Berwick had they not been 
demolished by Victorian '“improvert'Mito 
it rose to the first rank of English pert 
through the importance of its fishing, do- 
ping and shipbuilding, and it has retskM 
that position despite recent naumniii 
difficulties. 

A History of Hull has been writien 
mainly by Edward Gilleli, author of a 
earlier history of Grimsby, though drawing 
on some research and completed chapters 
by K. A. MncMnhon, on East Yorkshire 
historian of distinction who died tragically 
young in 1972. The aim Is "to give a com- 
pact account of the history of the io« 
both for the specialist in urban hlsiory bw 
for the general render", based directly on 
originul research rather than on the earlier, 
massive Victoria County History. Tow 
account tukes the story from possible. ir*^ 
ing origins In flic eluvcnih century to i« 
Hull gnol riots of 1976 and the opening « 
tho Humber Bridge. It Is a story rotf 
a wealth or detail, especially for the 
three coniurics; nml both urban hisMn^ 8 
and local readers will find here much ffr 
cinnling Informal ton on trade, polltla W 
socinl history. 

Untortunniely, like many books frying^ 
bridge two renderships, it b not quke d® 
to satisfy eiihcr. The urban 
unfamiliar with Hull will find lire 
inudequate for the first half of lhe » 
there is no plnn of the medieval 
Hollar's important early plan 'a 
tour times in evidence but noi rt P „ 
There is rich documentation on HuUjW • 
but it is loo rarely filled into 
framework. The reader 1* left unaware 1 
Wyke and Kingston were importaiu^ 
amples of the large class of medrevai 
towns studied by M.W. Beresford, wnw 
standard work is not died. The datem 
town walls is never given, and » B 
tinned only casually that they were 
largely of brick. Hull was, in fact, one 
earliest centres of brick buildfog i" 
Roman England, but the reader 
scarcely, guess it from this accdufll- , 

Altogether the book is much ^ • 

j. Hi! I kifltnrV V* 


tesrffies tb Its wealth ir riot 
,t? :pio ‘y-’ Ils T rIni| y House, a 
f h ftiRortant part In 

the flrstEnglish- 
Srid Ste® ^8 gtounds of 
wi d oi W k L Wht, iri ^ bff Gftflnlond. U 

r - r >a ma i? r W«,of royal fortreA 

J -i 4*. A *.• :• 


. niiogemer mo puufc » ^ 

economic and ' political history ta 
physical growth ‘and topography- , 
of ,an' excavated section of mfldicvri 
front raises hopes that are not ^ 
lhe : : Important programme 01 ^ 

archaeology over the past decade . 
mentioned In the text., ^ 

description is misunderstood; and in^j. 
no -mapping of the rapid, urban 
sfece, (7,00.' Evidence. Is presented 
scattered and unsystematic way.^JT^ 
notes, iq Chapter 13 arc unusabre ocan“ 
they are out of phase with the «■ J* ^ 
there Is ricji and rewarding Infofma’wj!^ 
thepenqVeriiig reader, triu'cji of . { ^ , 

ly unpublished, and at today’s price? " 
bargalp. . 
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Darkest Yorkshire 


By Asa Briggs 


' B C ' ", ditl r Ree> - and lh ° «'««)’ CUm. 

. ? whlch h " d * -em.rit.bl. lint of edilors 

author of a HistnrimF r* : J [n 85 / 8 * j C includln 8 Fenner Brock way, is mentioned 

Sd L; s y br,eny in a n ° ie - 

Charles Street and High Str«t waHh! Wme dashcS ° f 

site of a Roman camn anH SL , , ldeolo 8Y at ** University, the twentleth- 

ously "What would P Leeds be with ten w . n ^ ur h y h ! sto ^ of which ^ and its rcln, ions 
Town Halts and no Kirk^H ikf 8? with the city) is not properly told. Tliis is a 

S last* ye ar'^u^^arrelft^t*^!^ locaI hislor y of with much of the 

•« R 0 „ nd Red bZ s:i“' i r lpD,i ' , " and "" ,ion “ lsodo1 

(I.MnS I Iniv^reiti) Dnux t nfliiv . *.u ■ * 


DEREK FRASER (Editor): 

AHbtoryofModern Leeds 

479 pp. Manchester University Press. £17.50. 

1.7190 0747 X 

A young visitor to Leeds, Barclay Fox, 
described the diy In 1837 as “amongst all 
others the vilest of the vile", going on for 
mod measure to profess pity for its "poor 


(Leeds University Press, 1980) with a 
reference to exposed fossils near the Uni- 
versity Steps and went on to show very 


The main cluster of chapters from the 
third to the fifteenth, is called "The Age 


good measure to protess pity tor its poor pertinently how important it is to Great Cities", and certainly Leeds fig- 
denbens - Derek Fraser, who edits this appreciate early field and estate plans to ured prominently In all ninetcenth- 
JaiMt addition to _the growing number of understand the nineteenth-century urban “ nlur Y assessments of what the main 
b LK dcvelo Pment of Leeds. The institutions of characterises of that new age really 
fece with this quotation. He ends it with ih local government, moreover, were not a were - ° ne oE ils prophetic figures, the 
note h,s r ‘^ ,I I oa ’ . the product of Victorian incorporation, as Rev - R - w - Hamilton, a Congrogationalist 
Umverelty of Bradford. Before Lcoden- Ihey WXft in Birmingham, Manchester or minister, is only very briefly mentioned, 
j" / or . Bradford. A borough charier had been but he wo "W bear quotation. The fas- 

Ftaser s choice of starting point to the old gran , e( j j n 1207, albeit the charter of a anatirg issues turn as always on the rela- 
riraliy between Bradford and Leeds, it mnnorial borough, and a later charter of li onship between numbers and quality, 
ihouid be noted that not only was he a 162 ft p rov ided the framework for local c - J - Morgan’s chapter on demographic 
student ta Leeds but that lie still lives administration as Leeds grew. The fact change— the right place to begin— is use- 
Ihere. His volume has been supported that thc Corporation owned no property ful and weH documented: like some of 
moreover, by Leeds City Council, which antJ coated no rates jg of considerable lhe otllcr writers. Morgan points to the 
wifi doubtless warm more to Fraser s importance, not least when Leeds is com- main contrasts within Leeds. By 1871 

Mcond remark that Leeds is now a pare d i say, with Liverpool. Yet the pedig- Kirksta U, wi*hln range of the Abbey, is 

dean, attractive and relatively prosperous reo WflS [here. “ a large and teeming village” and 

m ™ er0 d «y • . Headingley the classic middle-class sub- 

lf the second remark requires some Gordon Forster neatly summarizes the ur ^ fabout 60 per cent of its growth be- 

qualifiraiion, hinted at, at least, in the last history of Leeds before the eighteenth twcen . 1851 and 1891 was duc 10 im - 

three chapters of the book on the century, ending with Celia Fiennes's very migration). Both historians and geo- 

twentieth-century Leeds, it is difficult, favourable impression of 1698— “a large Smphers have emphasized social segregn- 
too, to understand why, even at the town, severall large streetes clean and |l on * n v * ctor ^ an cities, and Professor 

beginning of Queen Victoria's reign, well pitch’d and good houses all built of Beresford touches on segregation along 
Leeds should have been described as "the stone”. He provides a useful bibllogra- Wltb ma ®Y ot ^ er subjects (including the 
vilest of the vile". There were many phy, too, including a stimulating and pro- PJ' e5ervatl0n °J °P en space) in his com- 
competitors. Some visitors to Yorkshire's vocative article on Leeds before 1700 by pigmentary chapter on "The face of 
great houses, of course, saw Leeds as a W. Q. Rimmer. No one would have been ^ eeds * 
plsee in complete contrast, "oppressively better qualified to write a full one-man . 

industrial”, as Dr Wilson, the author of history of Leeds than Professor Rimmer, u , V. 0 cn ®P“ r y,' J- Connell and M. 
the interesting chapter on Georgian whose scattered articles are full of chal- a „ on ln i"smal development between 
Leeds puts It. Yet there were closer links lenging hypotheses: before he left Leeds , and 191 , . pick * oul mosl . °* ,| be 
inHrtain respects— and they were to con- for the West Indies and Australia he wbs tt,e ™ es * although some topics, like 

ihftre-between the Yorkshire squirearchy an active member of the “Leeds Group" t 6 ® “^derable interest 

ind aristocracy and Leeds than there which f chaired during the late 1950s arid ! 0 r, be <. dea i« W1 ^ ln 

were with Bradford or some other places, which dealt searchingly with the problems £ a ^f”P b ; ^ , ts BBt P 88 5 5 ' attent “ n is 
lo fact, the sharpest criticism of Leeds of contemporary Leeds as well as its history. oil 0 ^ 6 ,° f lbe P Toblems 

tended to be made by writers. One of the Moreover, If Rimmer's article on thc rela- dl ^||etod Rimmer twenty-five years 
&tt of them, Hartley Coleridge, stressed live position of Leeds and Wakefield in the F° r ,la eariier versatility and 
lhe assault on nature— the smoke-laden seventeenth century was stimulating and 0 daptablllty in 1914, Leeds was stul a 
*ky and the "foul stream hot with sleep- provocative, even more stimulating and ceolro of wrought-lron rather than of 
(ess trade", the River Aire: Leeds taken provocative were some of his unpublished Btee ''. machinery rather than of 


us whole was papers on the Leeds economy In the m ® C H* no-tools, of steam rather than of 

£ lonim. buying. «Uing, Henoch century. 

H>«n4ing, po sing hapeand ^ subJect b CQVered vwy sketohily Fraser’s phrase, already quoted, "rela- 

Maie but cite season of the live-long Indeed in the last two chapters of this dyely prosperous"? With which other 
voar volume, although there are some pro- Is It bring compared— Bradford or 

Tte black reputation was further dork vocatlve reflections on the role of profes-. Sheffield or Birmingham or Manchester? 
rwd later in the cenlurv Georoe Film 810,1018 lo locnl government In a chapter "Middle-class culture" is dealt with 
not quoted by Fnisor or his team of by ° wen Hartley. "Parly politics in Leeds rather sununarily and very selectively by 
kUow-hlstorians, said that the industrial waa TOl 8 d8sb ldeo forf w "* Harde y R. J. Morris, though it gels off to a good 
“barbs of Leeds made her despair not mHlntain8 - " II w® 8 not even 0 deba,e start with music. Again, late develop- 
only of present civilization but of ils about tbe dblributlon of dvlc goods and ments, like the Grand Theatre, slip be- 
prmpectg, and Dickens onco called It r seivlccs t0 persons or areas. Party politics tween tho chapters. We learn from a terse 
beastly place, “one nf tlm mutinai” hn provided n framework for Individuals lo reference in Chapter Seventeen that in 
knew. practise their skills and fulfil their ambi- the 196% and 1970s the Grand Theatre 

. • ‘ lions.” This challenging thesis, which has was "saved" (we are not told how), and 

ritv tk«, not en,lre| y through perver- no comparative dimension, requires even In Chapter Fifteen that It was built in 
Ml a 1 , w 08,1 m y owl1 chapter moro local backing than It is given in this 1877-8, but Morris leaves it oul. Like- 
« Leeds fe Victorian dries "Leeds, A chapter. It is curious, too, that there is no wise, it is odd to have notes from him 
f Prlde ”- Like anyone who mention in It or elsewhere of Oaitskell, on the architect Culhbcrt Brodrick and 
pt to lmmy ueu,, well through living A[ice Bacon, Denis Healey or Merlyn on iron-frame architecture without a 

llttlWltli'M* D ° l OHly 8 PP rW,8led bUt 
Kv - J '? n8 * ense of w °ntity. Intense 


l^i ■ r,- " h b «ouac ui luomuy. intense 
P ndc h « always been compatible 
criHri.I en i Bl tknes faul lfoMed by; external 
J®*' as in the late iweqtieth- 
UjjJ? tu pnde . ln Don Revie’a Leeds 
(e4m strongest when his 

being criticized. There have 
SSl, . | . yWblo symbols of pride 

aoth mh > 
uneteenth-century, Town HaUj and 

SmuhSS? 1 ^ quaJlflcatlonB) . the 

H " dra "- 

^ though he tries to present 
^e^ n^^°.™ tber il,Qra ox ^ ndod 

J* some of the' self- 

?'S turb ®« Mtbe 

:y“« a[t6r ftD, a Leeds 
iff Stnflea'a Leeds Times, 

S'J stated in 1843 that Lee* 
withusiasqi of Manchester, 

^^^ Glasgow; the: volatile 
inte08 « feelln 8 of 

•JhwJnS- ■ tbe Power of Lbndon"^ 
hj a 8,1 teaser notes 

United 'the 

eld [. h hioV:, Leeds cUJzfens were 

ibdr ■kSSSSS^^ warmly 10 

r ° u ^ WBrs of Ma 0 f 
T^;“^yerpoc4 totheirt. • 


The School Atlas 


Tlie geography tencherVsiniig monotone a 
la spliced with gunshots - n MesserBeiiniJtl 109 
Nose-dives Into (lie North Sbo, its -pilot 
Still dangling beneath his parachute. '. • 

Other days wore colmer, I’d doodle t ' 

Sea-^monsterB, a Mexican bandit with bandoliers, 

Or stare (hraugit (he window at passing clouds 
Like continents unravelling ... 

I doubt the (eaclier himself, repinj-ing ; ■ 

The same set syllabus year by year, ever hoped : 

For more: Boring tis with statistics, 

He made us look between tho lines " 

Into woodland or open fields where lovers 
Hide, a tramp falls asleep In the' warmth 
Of a ditch, the surviving generations . .. 

Lay out (heir baskets for a Sunday picnic. - : 

Also those anonymous places we dreamed , 

Oiir future ln, named now and trapped. In the web , 

With our precise addresses, as real ■ ; , , 

And inescapable afjny random Osmlroid inkblots. 

Charles Boyle 


l%S ar ' , .|^^L b ? d . Qn s ; hfetorio ayset, 

d W-W ttei i '^ , i ' v .maJ>y other =— i- 

•V the nineteenth mSSmStSSSSSSSSSSmSSS^^^^^^^^^ 

i- : ■' ■■ 8 


reference to Broderick's Corn Exhchangc. 
There is no reference, either then or later, 
to the Palace of Varieties, one of the best 
known Leeds institulions-or for that matter 
to Leeds as a centre of broadcasting, its rise 
and fall. 

Perhaps such activities are not thought 
to belong to "middle-class culture". But 
why then is there not an accompanying 
chapter on “working-class culture" or 
"sub-cultures" and how they changed at 
different points in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries? Richard Hoggart 
docs not figure In the index, though he is 
mentioned briefly and for the right reason 
in a chapter on “The working class" by 
T. Woodhouse. This chapter is almost 
entirely political, and in any case makes 
too much of the "labour aristocracy' 1 , the 
Leeds limits of which are never clearly 
defined. Woodhouse tries to fii Leeds 
facts into other people's frameworks 
rather than to devise a framework of bis 
own. Once again, also, there is a gap 
between what is said in this chapter and 
what is said about the Leeds Labour 
Party at a later date. The problems of 
having two authors dealing with thc Home 
developing subject are never completely 
overcome. Thus, Professor Taylor's brief 
account of the economic and social 
development of the Jewish community in 
late-nlneteenth century Leeds is not 
followed up with any reference to the 
influence of Leeds Jews on twentieth- 
century culture or to the economic and 
social impact of post- 1930 waves of veiy 
different migration. 

The account of Church and chapel his- 
tory, too, is brought to a close rather 
oddly at the end of Victoria’s reign. What 
happened to religion in the new condi- 
tions of the mid and late twentieth cen- 
tury? Nigel Yates asks very few questions 
in his chapter on religion, yet they leap to 
the surface in a city where Methodism 
was strong and where there was one out- 
standing vicar, Dr Hook. It is arguable 
that even in the nineteenth century, 


Leeds religion never carried with it the 
same dynamic influences on middle-class 
or for that nutter working-class culture as 
it did in other places, including Bradford. 

If the questions multiply, it la at least 
possible lo frame them following the pub- 
lication of thjs volume, and if it proved 
less significant than it seemed at first 
sight that Fraser's university is Bradford, 
not Leeds, it is similarly, perhaps, of little 
significance that the publisher of this vol- 
ume is the Manchester University Press. 
The Press across the Pennlnes is certainly 
to be congratulated, however, on bringing 
out a volume which justifies the Leeds 
Times's trust in "Manchester enthusiasm". 
Where Bedford led (he way, Fraser fol- 
lows. He has already made many valuable 
contributions to urban history, and while 
in his own chapter on politics and society 
in the nineteenth century he builds on 
solid foundations which he has laid him- 
self, in his introduction and postscript he 
ranges widely without ever suggesting 
that the volume he has edited claims in 
any sense lo be exhaustive. 

Many of the authors of Individual chap- 
ters have written theses on aspects of 
Leeds history and doubtless we will be 
offered more writing on Leeds in the 
future from most of them. Whai is miss- 
ing in the volume , except when 
Fraser tries to provide it, is n unifying vis- 
ion. W. L. (later Sir Linton) Andrews, 
former editor of the Yorkshire Post, who 
knew a lot about the dty, once described 
it as in many ways "a collection of vil- 
lages”. This volume, perhaps appropriate- 
ly, is a collection of chapters. Hartley, 
who has a good eye for quotations, fol- 
lows up with another. He notes Brian 
Thompson's remark in his perceptive Por- 
trait of Leeds (1971) that "It may well be 
that the idea of an organic community the 
size of Leeds is an Impossibility”, it may 
well be that a one-man history of Leeds is 
an impossibility, but I hope that one day, 
with this volume on his desk, some his- 
torian will try to write one. 


AprilBooks 

Non-Fiction 

NATURE LOVER’S LIBRARY 
Reader^ Digest 

Three beautifully illustrated field guides - BIRDS 
OF BRITAIN (£6.96), TREES AND SHRUBS 
OF BRITAIN (£6.60) and WILD FLOWERS OF 
BRITAIN (£7.60) - packed with recognition profiles, 
look-alike charts and special features in full colour. 

An invaluable collection for the student, dedicated 
naturalist, rambler or interested layman. 

AMERICAN DREAMS: 

LOST AND FOUND 
Studs Terkel 

From the author of Working , Hard Times and 
Division Street America, a faaoinating reassessment 
of the American Dream that explodes the myth that 
it lies somewhere between Las Vegas and a 
materialist Xanadu. 

£8,96 

Fiction 

THE CLOWNS OF GOD 
Morris West 

A daring novel of love, faith and hope in which a man 
once Pope proclaims his prophecy of impending ,. 
holocaust and the Second Coming. A marvellous and 
rare reading experience. 

£6.95 

A SUMMER IN THE T WENTIES 
Peter Dickinson * 

Setin 1926 during the General Strike, this is a rich 

novel, humorous, exciting and deeply evocative of 
place and time. , '■ 

■ £6.96 

... i Hodder & 
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Mister Television 


By E, S. Turner 

LESLIE MITCHELL: 

Leslie Mitchell Reporting 
An Autobiography 
228pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0 09 143920 5 

Tltose who live by television like to get ihei r 
autobiographies out before middle age sets 
in. They will fail to understand why Leslie 
Mitchell, the first “television personality' 1 
of them ail. has waited until his seventy- 
sixth year before telling the story of his 
restless, accident-prone life. 

His career spans the history of British 
Television. As an actor he accompanied 
Marie Tempest to Selfridge ’a to demon- 
strate the possibilities of James Logie 
Baird's invention. Soon afterwards, in 
1936, a callous Dally Mail head- 
line - TELEVISION ADONIS FOUND 
announced his recruitment to the embryo 
BBC television service. Also signed on were 
a brace of Venuses, Jasmine Bligh and 
Elizabeth CoweU. This sketchy service 
collapsed unnoticed in September 1939. 
When It was revived in 1946 Mr Mitchell 
was there with the words "As I was saying 
when we were so rudely interrupted" 
(wasn't that also how “Cassandra" resumed 
his column, after Army service?). In 1954, 
when Independent Television went on the 
air, it was Mitchell who announced “This Is 
London" ("rather as if he was operating o 
Freedom Radio from an occupied city,” 
said a critic). 

The author’s father, an Edinburgh 
caterer, disappeared early from his life, 
but turned up many years later in South 
Africa. Although the boy dashed with 
two stepfathers, he did not have a dep- 
™ upbringing. One goad friend was 
W. J. Locke, the wealthy aurhor or The 
Beloved Vagabond ; another was Nigel 
Playfair, who helped him on to the stage. 

At twenty-three he was dragged 100 
yards by a car and ahockipgly Injured 
Back la the theatre, he had to refuse the 
part of Stanhope in Journey’s End, which 
went to Laurence Olivier, but he later 
played the role in London and abroad. 

As a £5-a-week radio announcer he 1 
exchanged the usual asperities with the , 
BBC bureaucracy. His job. he found, did [ 
not entitle him to’a carafe of water. The ] 
official distaste for discussing pay ’•stem- j 
med, I think,, from a long-outworn belief 
that ell educated people had some private , 
InttHnt and somewhere to live.” (Thig be- 
lief survived in some publishing houses, 


not to mention Printing House Square). 
Resigning, he became the buoyant, 
upbeat voice of British Movietone Newg, 
continuing In this chore even after he was 
called to the BBC to open the television 
service in 1936. On that historic day 
nerves were fraying. When a higher-up 
gave him a sheaf of closely-typed 
announcements he tore It in half and sBid 
he would rely on memory and improviza- 
tlon. Thus he set the pattern for a new 
breed of young men who live dangerously 
before the cameras, thinking on their 
feet. 

The account of early days at Alexandra 
Palace makes amusing reading. At first 
outdoor programmes had to be confined 
to the Palace grounds, but the amenities 
luckily included a lake, a railway station, 
a boxing arena, a skating rink, a dance- 
floor and acres of grass and terracing. So, 
with Ingenuity, it was possible to give 
sports lessons and gardening demonstra- 
tions, to show off prize locomotives and 



This straw hat perched on a gothic arch 
above globe, car female leg, filing cabinet etc 
represents In a collage by ", F.R not the 
summation of achievements of a particular 
English public school but the comic genius of 
Buster Keaton. Like the pictures on page 404 
thisiHusiranon is taken from Surrealism and 
Its Popular Accomplices, edited by Franklin 
Rosemont (City Lights Books. S4.9S) 


| racing cars, to stage the Zeebrugge raid 
and show anti-aircraft detachments in 
training. 

1 This is a racy, anecdotal book, by no 
1 means free of clichds (a wartime corpse 
outside Broadcasting House was “not a 
pretty sight”). One cannot reasonably 
complain of name-dropping when Mitch- 
ell was for ever in the company of the 
famous. As a war-lime question-master of 
the “Brains Trust" he noted that Joad 
changed his views according to his audi- 
ences. “I remember how angry he 
became at one RAF station when I intro- 
duced him as 'the Monarch of the Gen"'. 
At least the "Brains Trust" did not tour 
the camps in the manner of Bob Hope, 
whose cavalcade of gag-writers and secre- 
taries was headed by four motor-cyclists. 
Mitchell's moat horrific story is of the 
Jewish woman in a New York store who 
gushed to her hostess: ‘‘My dear, we’re so 
excited, we just .got our names in the 
papers. TWo cousins of ours were sent to 
the gas ovens. Isn't that something?" 

Came the day when the BBC pro- 
gramme chiefs began to say, "Yes, there’s 
Mitchell. Isn’t there somebody else7" He 
snatched jobs where he could. For the 
Conservatives he interviewed Eden In a 
new-style political broadcast. The photo- 
graph of the Adonis of politics facing the 
Adonis of television across a desk would 
have made a better jacket illustration 
than the rather irrelevant picture of 
troops an the Normandy beaches. 

For a brief spell Mitchell was publicity 
chief for Sir Alexander Korda and learnt 
in turn what it was like to have bis work 
tom up unread in front of him. But it was 
the role of “Mr Television" that appealed 
and he milked it for all it was worth, even 
as a fftte -opener. His jaw, once triply- 
broken, needed to be reset and he bad to 
live with a steel brace and a self- 
dislocating arm. Besides guts, he had 
nudadty. When working for Associated 
RedifFusion he asked Lord Reiib to 
appear in his "Visitor of the Day” pro- 
gramme. Back came a letter in Shavian 
vein asking "Do you really think I would 
come in— like anyone off the street?" and 
ending “Perhaps at 5,000 guineas I 
might.” It whs a' pretty civil reply from 
one who had earlier likened Independent 
Television to ■* maggot sunk In the body 
politic. 

Mr Mitchell forbears to comment on 
the way television has developed in late 
I one . who WH8 thau ght “loo lah- 

nnV 18 n ° rt r h ^ ^ WeU have 
Rm h ‘1° ™P f° r regional accents. 
But his book ends abruptly in 1966. with 
bis second happy marriage. 


The West goes South I 


By Robert Hewison 

CHRISTOPHER FRAYLING: 

Spaghetti Westerns 

Cowboys and Europeans from Karl May 
to Sergio Leone. 

304pp. Routledgc and Kegun Paul. 
£15.95. (paperback, £8.95). 

0 7100 0503 2 


The Professor of Cultural History at the 
Royal College of Art has taken his chair 
in both hands: he must convince the 
many that the European western is an 
appropriate subject for serious study; he 
must defend himself against small hut 
determined groups of film historians who 
will dispute every deviation from their 
respective critical approaches. For the 
many, the photographs of Clint East- 
wood, Lee Van Clecf and Eli Wallach 
(The Good, the Bad and the Ugly) will 
not long sustain the illusion that this is a 
popular book on a popular subject. This 
is a serious book that makes no conces- 
sions. Frayling does not even Teel the 
need to say why he has chosen to study 
European westerns, beyond a reference 
to there being a gap in the critical canon. 

Westerns, however, are a popular form 
of entertainment and exist for a mass 
market, and Frayling i s faced with the 
perennial problem of the cultural his- 
torian when writing about ■’formula" art 
forms. He can assume the reader’s famil- 
iarity with only one or two representa- 
tives of the genre, and his choice of 
examples will involve an element of criti- 
cal evaluation which the formula discusses 
m terms of its “best” rather than “worst" 
products. Though the latter might tell us 
more about the formula - in this case its 
cruelty and violence. As a result, the study 
or a popular genre becomes confused with 
the critical discriminations associated with 
high art, even with the idea that this Is high 
an. 

Beyond this methodological problem 
there Is the difficulty that of the 
Italian/Spanish (-spaghetti) westerns 
upon which Frayling concentrates, fewer 
than twenty per cent have been seen oul- 
side Italy, and Frayling has the honesty to 
admit that of the three hundred spaghetti 
produced In the key « r lod 
1963-69 he has himself seen only fifty- 
five. Accordingly, he discusses in detail 
but a few films (and one of his "classics", 
Django, Is banned from this country), and 


The professional as pundit 


By j.S. Bratton 

MARTIN ESSLINi , 

Mediations 

pssayton Brpcht, Beckett, and the Media 

248pp. Eyre Methuen; £8.95; 

0 413 47040 7 


The subject of this volume Is the relation - 
shfp between the various cultures of the 
Western world, whfch, to echo Carlyle, 
15 * qmitioiis. matter , at brount'V 

especially to those hi lent Upon finding 
commotf ground between jheni. Martin 
Esslln hgi written vigorously and, cogently 
oq this subject many times in the last 
twenty years, and brought It to our atten- 
tion; with great urgency, Born a middle- 
European, professional^, a mid-Atlantic 
medjanwn,.!* ha* every right to see him* 
self as, "a sort Of 'mediator* between cul- 
total spheres. Unfortunately. Mediations 
’ brings together his essays' In n way which 
‘perpetuates divisions rather than bridges 
thety, ■id which seems based upon the 
. very attitudes which have created fait cul- 
tural predicament. The' essays' are di vided 
Into, unrelated sections on Brecht, on 
Beckett and on "tha ihedia"; the linking 
element, Essfiii’s professional involvement 
with all three, Is sometimes a further 
sburce. of division, used to exclude or to 
belabour those who have ventured into 
the fickf with different professional alms 
and equipment. ; 

, the Insights hi*: privileged: position 
gives are often iiiteresllng and IHtimlnat- 


ng, but they are limited by that proprie- 
tary and self-congratulating air which can 
accompany the possession of technical 
■ , “Portbtc. In his attack, for example, on 
the generators of "an enormous volume 
or useless, time-waiting and InteUectuallv 
dttjrocuve scholasticism both In Germany. 

2* . ** English-speaking world" 

J e ^’ , 5 d to J Brecht, the chief reason he 
finds for their ‘pSeudoaesthetic” emptiness 

Is that the majority do not read German. 

“ *“™ s **» ■* im Pfied that his own 
multi-lingual lucubrations are automati- 
cally superior. His review of Brecht's 
poetry in English perhaps gives us** saro- 
ge ql the approach to criticism Adopted 

rMdo L °r Germany,' 
jBrecht s plays not only con (sip - a great 
deal of poetry 0 f the. most varied ^d, 
n " P oe,r y n i ind their 

2SSr 5°^ fll cver y Ire his 

mul l-faceted existence with quizzical 
Ironic, Infinitely understanding eyes - eves 
which mostly stayed wide open and dry 
hut from which, very occasionally, : he 
shyly wiped I n rear". It must- Ire agreed 
that no professional scholar of any worth 
. ■ a * ,is ! |, P t 10 pronounco upon 
witfl0ut roadhig German; 
but Esslib’s own remarks here nfoboth 
sentiment aland unhelpful. •'/■■■ 

' HkSi n S d , erfd i B pu PP° scd academic: 
distrust of pral evidence, or zestfully ‘cor. 
reeling poor, translations, .and!; Ihe fnelu-'. • 
slpn of a hatchet review of a biography of , 
Beckett, chiefly demonstrating Ewlln's, 1 1 
gW' Wflunlqtance with tfte ira^tlal,.: ' 
all add to the general Impression of Self- ' 
-satisfaction. One cannot escape Hie !per>" 
«ongl nature of the accounts Esslin riVeri 
and (he simplification -of all. Issues into 1 - 


•he terms of his own concerns. 

Some of these simplifications are mere 
statements or the obvious: "the impact of 

5**2 bU * d ei»nds on the fact 
that television is an intimate medium . . - 
LJ there are leas superfluous. A plain 
" a ™ iv ' outline of the important of 
Reinhardt Is given authority by Easlln’a 
personal observation of It, and a certain 
piquancy, perhaps, by the Information 
that he was employed to cue a distantly- 
stationed actor during a production of 
Everyman at the Salzburg Festival. The 
l * ie re l flt lon8hIp between Beckett 
■5 rad,a ‘ “ ■ undoubtedly, auihenif- 

,, 2® d - J? Bss,ta ’ 8 major 1 role in ^hose 

^ wrifes from h|s ftOst 

fn S^ 8 p0 jt of View * as fl n Insider 
in television production, that one Is most 
aware of the limilations of the expel? 
Hieonst. I„ discussing television, B^sJin is 
both the media man who understands the 
Wanes of .foe trade, and [he pundit' 
iff far < 1 )8 weighty intellectual 
scfotiny to bear upon It. The "media" 
ways overlap each other very.; fori-. 

ridcrably, a common difficulty foeoliet-. 

: fans of material produced vai different 

J*** & °? e ,n *his case under! 
lines the Amplification, .of ; fS 
InvolvecI and . the; failure. elther tAnd'' 

b! y ^ a ? ary of theorfsilcSi SnJ ; 
■yf whlth to approach thehi, or to' .tSE ‘ 
, %m. to the other' areas of His conform 

furidampijfal effect- upon 1 '.iis t and. efo* 
rtpily Oh our awthciic re^jnsM, io tE : 
afi areas ; pf, our , c^ltiire cannot - bin. K.-I 
affecMdjjbufr 






bution towards the "serious study’’ which 
he rightly says "dramatic mass entertain- 
ment fl ad mess manipulation" ihorofora 
deserve. 

riis suggestions In one essay Hint the 
TV serial is a folk oplc, and in another 
that the commercial may be analysed 
according t q Aristotle, do not offer any 
useful purchase on the problem. Reprinting 
hjs claim for the Importance of his initiative 
il? getting Beckett’s novels read on Radio 
Three merely underlines the separation he 
makes between that valuable enterprise nnd 
■ What belongs to “the media". There. Is 
indeed no Simple ladder, of taste and 
appreciation : leading :from fa liking for 

Bn bdrpiratlon of Shatter 
ackflbwledgimem or this here is confined to 
an apparently automatic assumption of the 

SIS ». 0f is he tnasse3 ” ; whQSe debased 
Witc dictates the content of most television; 

a suggested answer .to the problem 
that he perrtivcs in this way is the mofes- 
*' {ec . hnida n'B answer, (n terms of his 
own ex^fsq; more public service lelevl- 

drarns*— Wil1 .'^ ^ “higher forms of 
! hal !> h?bre Intelligent 
mote accomplished", which will "ulii- 
•tntitely pfoduce a feedback into the world of 

■'a bridThS' an S, rcsult " somehow - in 
a pndge bettoecn the world of crude folk 

artapdiiMrpf consciously cultivated high 

.K? noun «mont.,or the- 
SSSre ft 8 thc ^ pf that 

!iltik?hiT V . I <f0rn - €r i ,a ^ se ? ,ris t0 me 

S lha P b 7 Ihe assump- 
: o?SvS' his-ahglysfs' - 

irt these eteays™ 


few directors. Among these hjs ■ 
js heavily o„ lhe pcrfecter Qf u ^\ 

= lu_lah!r i,s ,n,e ™l 'rriiic-Se^^ ] 

Frayling may make no conceuio, J 
the popular reader, but he 
placatory to the circling bandSfc 
,1- cri, r- t-ranied, i« is imporla|1( JJJ 
one s critical position and to eckruaS 
ihm of others, but Frayling roe ntf 7? 
much time on rival theories thaT« il 
a nn * confronted by an actual bJJ 
western until p nge 50 . Moving E 
,e ,hc . <,r J , c ,u rol»ts. the MarL^i 
ir ?*»*V*t “nd the literary critlci Firt 
,e ! n * tokcs , ■ cautious line of his ova. ft 
m l, “ v * s llke c * in, Eastwood in A fbw 
|e of Dollars (1964, Leone’s first italtou ■ 
it of the formula); he leans first to ou^, 1. 

then another, accepting ideas from J2 
. group in turn, but ultimately tfeunb ■ 
c them oil. The difficulty is that (Madia 4 
Eastwood arriving from nowhere cd I" 
h leaving for nowhere) he leaves us dkct- b 
.. min as to his fundamental critical hb- 
" mitmeni. 

|! . of hls enthusiasm for the work of Sn- I 

e gjo Leone, however, there is do do* t 
He sees him as the exponent d i { 

\ strange form of critical cinema" which is I 
a commentary both on the "authenifc’ i 
Hollywood western, and on Us on v 
Italian society. “ Auihenlic” - as the tort 1 
i Hollywood implies - does not mean tote- • . 
i ically true, only true to the western fomni I 
i and Frayling causes some confusion bj | 
insisting on the local accuracy of Leoc'i I 
t mlse en setote, and the un truthfulness of la )' 

■ ipierprelalion of history. Whether western } 

■ are or are not like the historical Wen (i \ 
l mythical place In itself) Is an irrefout | 

question when we are dealing with expo ; 
i sive formula entertainment. What Binder- , 
tanl is the appeal of that entertainment to Its ; 

! consumers, and the means by which I 
i creator like Leone can accommodate the 
' formula and use it to his own ends. < 
i ■ 

1 Frayling appears to conclude that for ; 

1 all Leone’s use of research and andmk | 
detail, the reception of his films in seed- ! 
ern Italy is what counted. And not reft 1 
In terms of box office. T tt-frlcnft , 
"Critical cinema": j. 

The emphasis, in the ,, DolIan ,, Irik- | 
gy, on amoral famillsm; famillB.cto . 
and camarilla-, Latin conaptkw « 
chivalry (more conspicuous 
than moral law); canipaniUpno [w 
role of the church In village t 

plots involving crosses and do™* 1 ». 
crosses (often taken from Skill* !• 
puppet plays); and perhaps otfl 
important of all, the profaniliofl * t 
Catholic icons— Ihe emphasis oa “ . 
this firmly locates Leone’s usnwp- ;■ ■ 
ment of the "codes” of the Weifrre ) 
within the context of Southern | 
society, and shows exactly the L 
on which lie hns chosen to addre* fe 
“cultural force" of “Caltwlici^ l I . 
its pcniimlmi)' 1 . t 

Spaghetti Westerns, as this excerpt MJ 
suggest, is a mixture of the tirang, w a . 
woak and the poorly constructed^ r 
has made a. thorough study m.o"; I 
European manlfcslntlons of t w.pF^ I 
and he is good on the actual ritew I. 
tances of film production in Iiafy l™"? > 
he. docs not tell us enough awm . 
pressures of finance. Hls weakness u _ 
uncertain ground that he has chosen, ,. 
he has approached It via otherpe 3 !* ’■ 
attitudes to film criticism, ratfrer, _ 
making the subject his owri. The, boo. , ■ 

a number of false starts, . . -I 

"perhaps" la over-employed, 

bad sign when the same minor t 

Information appears not once, but 
limes. Unusually, Frayling has bceo . 
obtain actual stills from some of ^ ~ 

their correct screen ratio, and this 

helps hi? analysis pf requcnwijj 11 ^,, 
photographs do not reproduce wu . , , 

they are very confasjngly captjonw- ,. 

Thi final question* must be-srig 8 ^ , 
not Frayling' s work “ gd 

appreciation of Spaghetti W<s ^ ^ 

convince us that they are a Jjj'g 
serious study, The answer fa 
undoubtedly yes, but the medium \ 

the mewage, ( . . . ' • . 

Postaob:'; Inland l5Wp Aa*p*P Jp 
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From innocence to instruction 


The British Film Institute National Filin 

Archive Catalogue 

Volume I: Non-Fiction Films 

g08pp. British Film institute. £5U plus £2 

postage and packing. 

0 85170 101 9 

"TWo clowns in Pierrot costume toss a hat 
io each other." The description of the ear- 
lisst British film preserved in the National 
Film Archive exemplifies the character of 
film at the outset of its career in the mid- 
1890s, as essentially n showman’s toy. The 
taint of Its origin as merely the latest novelty 
m Idle diversion was to cling so persistently 
to film that it comes almost as a surprise to 
see, from the NFA's fascinating new catal- 
ogue of its non-fiction holdings, how rapidly 
the medium developed in form and func- 
tion. 

If entertainment was always its primary 
puipose, other uses followed quickly. At 
first, of course, the stunning phenomenon of 
recorded motion was itself enough. Shoot 
anything that moved was (be motto, with a 
natural leaning to the intrinsically dramatic 
- fire-brigade turn-outs or trains hurtling 
towards the camera. The cinema's age of 
Innocence was, however, soon over, as the 
ioumatists, the educators, the propagan- 
dists and the advertisers moved in. News- 
mi lies outside the scope of this volume, 
but topical reporting and cartooning make 
an early appearance. The first British politi- 
cal propaganda film preserved is 6. A. 
Smith’s .Win Bull’s Hearth, of 1903, a plea 
for fair trade countered in 1905 by Hep- 
worth's "political pantomime demon- 
strating the advantages of Free Trade". 

The scientific and instructional pos- 
sibilities offilm were fast recognized. X-ray 
cinematography was demonstrated at the 
Royal Society in 1897. By 1903, the Urban 
Company was using dne- micrography on 
cheese mites and woter fleas in its "Unseen 
World" series, and, by 1911, time-lapse 
Portography, along with Goumont In 
France. Indeed, Urban seems to have been 
^ the van In the development of Ihe 
medium. Is Spiritualism a Fraud? (c 1906), 
a "dramatised documentary purporting to 
“pose fraudulent mediums", has the ring of 
modem “investigative" journalism, while 
Happen (1907), a sketch on 
fflidwps not covered by the new Employers' 
.lily Act, perhaps Inaugurates the 
* 0l % Bn d dull tradition of whole- 
some public information via the screen, 
earnestly sustained In this collection 
°y toe heroic sanitary efforts of the Ber- 

S Sey r? orou8h CouncU P«»P- 
^ aa irepartment between the wars 
l/tough ihe sobriety of the Bermondsey 
^^ emofIlb| y ™Hevcd at least once 
«th The Only Way; or, a Tale of Two Tittles, 
Trapaganda advocating the use of grade A 
jhibercutJn-tesied] mlfk, consisting of 

a&^° rP0Kd Wl,h Sy ‘ ,nCy 

5ti S “& el ? unwlnd ' Thc Flrsl w P r,d w * r 
mw i. n,ed -lit* use of film, as of every 
of communication, to carry the 
jEJment * message, nnd brought with It 
pj^' 5try °l ^formation and lu official 
ST25 Perhaps war service Increased 
fSSS ““Ptfbihiy: figures such as 
Thf l ai y , who appear in Stoll’s 

aitemeinM (l919 J’ “ ,hc nrst 

mSLrf ' ln . en ?v h,erY,ewi,, B" hnd iRtQ[ y 

davs i„<^ '.nriulge th4 camera in its early 
dtede i„w ie ^ P 8 J*®* to beporpe easier a 
scKind H ter M f 1 ,he ® rrival °f hound, and 
S a "S v | slo h .were quickly combined to 

“docuiJ 1 ! 1 WB ^ JBUier °^ dl / call ® d *hC 
ott ntary ’ most ly » tendentious Iqtm 
coo 5 H,.n mei1t ? r middle-class social 
' lhBi«S Ce, .i and . af f? lcted with artistic ICan- 
•J* !!S Qpin * didacticism. From Drlf- 
r*,° n ”f ards ^ns the work ol 
tfeGmiinl?iV P av P 1Cantl * Jennings, ol 
Board ^ Empire Marketing 

EL*/* RijoW. and Elder- 
lts J*n.d the more frankly 
In. iu : PraFagandlst-works renect- 
■ZStJt** ‘he 1930s; from, the 

^brtis?S|P“ lp 5 t of the Conservative and 
.Conserwi^ Agsoefhlfon (why did the 

ea r i v use of found film vfery 

WfaflfiSJ * hd LlbefMs riot?) to 

Com2l y f qf V^lmdnn! (Roller 
Victims of German 
tote’s Progressive Film Instl-' 

. -P^n Today" series, • • • 


ing the cincma-going public with nutritious 
advice f " Cookery Hints " series, number l, 
“methods of preparing porridge, with parti- 
cular reference to the construction and use 
of a haybox"), low-key heroics (Newspaper 
Tram - "how a consignment of newspapers 
reaches Ramsgate by train, despite enemy 
air raids. Arthur Christiansen examines an 
enemy bullet stopped by a bundle of the 
Daily Express"), and efforts to persuade 
one of the most caste-ridden societies in the 
world that the war did at least make for 
chumminess (Post 23 - "men and women 
who would otherwise have remained stran- 
gers are brought together by their wartime 
A.R.P. duties"). The 1940s are the climax 
of thc movement to mobilize society for 
common purposes through thc cinema. By 
the 1 950s, television is taking over: the pub- 
lic message is privately raLher than com- 
munally received, and with it the variety 
entertainment and the discussion of current 
affairs that thc old cinema tiBd left largely to 
the halls, the newspapers, and the radio. 

It would be hard to think of a facet of 
twentieth-century life unrepresented in Ihe 
10,000 items of this catalogue, though some 
of course, by virtue of photogenic appeal, 
incidence of contemporary or later interest, 
accident of survival or of acquisition, figure 
more strongly than others. There is a lot on 
advertising (“the sun oversleeps one morn- 
ing and Nature has to be woken up by a 
Philips lamp"), aircraft, ballet, jazz, party 
politics, railways, sport, surgery, war and 
work (notably mining - perhaps the black 
and white effects were specially attractive to 
the dirt and dignity school). TTiere are end- 
less vistas of topography, and personalities 
unnumbered. Not everything represents 
professional contrivance for public con- 
sumption; there are amateur films too, as 
the cine-camera becomes cheap and readily 
portable, a flickering glimpse of the 
banalities of private experience, even if thc 
faces are not always quite unfamiliar, as in 
the 8,000 feet of Eva Braun's home movies. 
For the first time, the human past Is mechan- 
ically recorded for us In motion. 

That does not mean a new epoch in 
liistorlography, as some of the more naive of 
thc cinema's pioneers supposed. The cam- 
era does not give us objective truth, unaf- 
fected by the partiality of the human 
observer. If it records only what it "sees", 
what it sees depends on choices made by its 
human manipulators, and what it records 
rarely arrives on the screen without exten- 
sive confection by an editor. None the less, 
historians are now very rcBdy - as the 
launch of a new Historical Journal of Film, 
Radio and Television witnesses- to acknow- 
ledge the value of film and television 
records, not ns peripheral illustration to 
nccounlg of the- past derived from tradi- 
tional documents, but as sources in their 
own right, which may in some contexts be of 
first-doss significance. For the history of 
mass communication in tills century, film is 
a fundamental ohjccL of study. More gener- 
ally, it enn illuminate nut merely the way 
things looked hut the way people thought or 
were Invited or Induced to think they were. 
The hope to find in it some clinching ocular 
demonstration of what really happened will 
nlways be present, and not always vainly. 
Yet the footage of Londonderry’s “Bloody 
Sunday" compiled for Ihe Widgery Tribunal 
will Interest us in future not simply, or even 
mainly, as evidence of the event. Wit as one 
of the pieces of evidence which determined 
that body’s view. of the event. Not Just a 
picture of external appearances, filrri stapds 
as’evldcnco of the purposes and prejudices 
of its makers and the influences which oper- 
ated on Its audience, a clue to assumptions 
arid obsessions- sometimes below the con- 
scious level. Intriguing as much for what it 
reveals by accident os for what it propagates 
by design. In his foreword. Lord Briggs rec- 
ognizes these uses; but happily he recog- 
nizes also what will always remain, behind 
the refinements of analysis and the subleries 
of interpretation, the primal fascination or 
film for the studetiras for anyone elsd, the 
brief materialization of Irrecoverable fife. 

The catalogue Inaugurates a new series 
which will coverall the NFA’s holdings, with 
vo I times on fiction and news film to come 
(both categories, one needs to remember, 
more imporfani in terms of audience than 
“non-fiction", for how many people saw 
Night Mail?), Rightly, though it means very 
scanty descriptions, the decision has been 
taken to enter every film, even iMt has not 
yet been fully examined. by the Archives 
overworked cataloguers, The films are 
listed by country ©(production, and within 
countries alphabetically by year. There are 


By Paul Smith 


some 300 pages of title and subject indexes, 
though no index of directors, production 
companies, or sponsors. The work has been 
well done, and slips appear to be' few (there 
is no entry number 875, some French 
accents arc astray, and rare literals turn up, 
like "Warhlimont" for “Warlimont"). 
Occasionally the indexing seems a trifle 
inconsistent: anyone looking for shots of 
Robert Helpmann and the Martha Graham 
company will not find from the subject 
Index that they appear in reel 14 of the 
Wakehurst ballet collection, while Fenner 
Brockway's appearance in Nehrtt~Man of 
Two Worlds, catalogued on the same page, 
is indexed under his name. In general, 
however , this is an admirable working guide 
to the Archive’s collection. 


British national collection, it is distinctly 
patchy, not to say random. For the first 
decades of film'B life this is readily under- 
standable, but It needs explaining to the 
uninitiated why there should be so little 
television until the mid-1950s or why of the 
141 hems representing the output of 1961, 
no fewer than twenty-eight should come 
from the Central Office of Information, 
some of them "television fillers" on such 
matters as the use of fireguards. There are 
unaccountable fluctuations in Ihe holdings 
for individual years. A peak appears to be 
registered in 1 967-9, with an average of 278 
films for each year, but the average of the 
next five years is only 152, and in 1975 and 
1976 (the last year covered) thc totals 
shrink to 65 and 17 respectively. Preaum- 





A shot from Squadron 992 (1939), a film about the work of a Royal Air Force balloon 
squadron produced by Alberto Cavalcanti and directed by Harry Watt. 


It could have been a little more. To use a 
collection to best effect one needs to know 
something about its genesis and the prin- 
ciples and methods of acquisition on which 
it rests. The National Him Archive is not 
like the Public Record Office or the British 
Library, and it is a pity that thc opportunity 
has not been' taken to explain fully the 
circumstances which account for some or 
the deficiencies and peculiarities of Its hold- 
ings. 

Started in 1935 by Ernest Llndgren, to 
whom this volume is very properly dedi- 
cated, the NFA arrived when much of the 
early production of the cinema was already 
lost or dispersed, and it has been struggling 
to keep pace with the stream of new mater- 
ial ever since, especially since the advent or 
television. British films account for about 
seventy-eight per cent of its non-fiction col- 
lection: (he only Other countries with sub- 
stantial representation are the USA with 
891 items and France with 373, including a 
number of early Lu mitre Films. Yet as a 


ably the last two figures at least reflect a 
habitual time-lag in acquisition, but theyare 
not explained. 

Ail this has lo do with questions or 
finance, selection and acquisition wbich are. 
ignored in ihe introduction by the Archive's 
Curator, David Francis. The NFA does not 
benefit from statutory deposit. It is not the 
only film archive in the country, and does 
not necessarily seek to obtain material Tai- 
ling into the province of, for example, the 
Scottish Film Archive, the various regional 
archives and the Imperial War Museum, 
which began to preserve film nearly twenty 
years before Ihe NFA was founded. (Is a 
union catalogue Bn impossible dream? The 
reader who finds that the Archive possesses 
only a small section of Etvlge Jude has no 
means of knowing that the IWM has a corn* 
plele version.) Its selection of itejns for 
acquisition has long been based. In theory at 
least, on the recommendations of a series of 
selection committees (History and Current 
Affairs, Science, Television, etc), on which 


outside specialists work In conjunction with 
its permanent staff, scanning the British 
National Film Catalogue and viewing as 
much as possible; but only a small propor- 
tion of what is chosen as worthy of preserva- 
tion can in fact be acquired, because of 
shortage of money. What is acquired de- 
pends heavily on the accident of donation. 
The last thing that can be expected to 
emerge is a comprehensive, representative 
collection, based on precisely defined and 
consistently applied principles, hard though 
everyone concerned Hies. 

What the Curator does explain — and it is 
worth noting this, in case crowd pressure in 
Dean Street should lead to disorder — is 
that in any case you cannot see all the films. 
Preservation is inevitably the lint concern 
of an archive, and fragile and combustible 
nitrate film or unique preservation copies 
may not be available for viewing. Mr 
Francis writes of new faculties for thc 
transfer of films to video cassettes which can 
be viewed on a television monitor, enabling 
“master negatives to viewed In a positive 
form". Leaving aside the questions of 
quality of reproduction by this method and 
of whether a television monitor can fulfil the 
function of a viewing table for the resear- 
cher, what proportion of the collection can 
now be seen? A decade ago, when the 
Archive Aral produced a list of Its duplicate 
viewing copies. It was about seventeen per 
cent of the titles or twenty-four per cent of 
the footage. In recent years, a large prog- 
ramme of copying the steadily decomposing 
nitrate material which in 1969 formed over 
four-fifths of the collection has reduced one 
of the main grounds of unavailability — it is 
likely that the percentage of film viewable 
has risen appreciably, but it would be 
Interesting to know. 

The Archive badly needs money to 
increase the rate of acquisition and 
cataloguing and above all to facilitate the 
use of its resources. While Its position ns a 
division of the British Film Institute has had 
its advantages. Its proper long-term de- 
velopment demands a different status, anal- 
ogous to that of other great national re- 
cord repositories. It could and should 
develop its own research arm apart 
from • Col|n Ford’s Masks and Faces, 
tracing the development of acting styles, 
Ir is hard to find here a single instance 
of the exploitation of Its riches by Its own 
staff. It cannot achieve real comprehen- 
siveness without a system of statutory 
deposit, supported by Paul Chan no a among 
others when a private member's bill was 
promoted in 1969. Some effort to Inform 
catalogue users or Its problems and needs 
might have increased their understanding of 
its shortcomings and enlisted their support 
for Us future. None the less, this volume will 
, be of immense value. Alongside such aids to 
the plunder of oilier repositories as the Brit- 
ish Universities Film Council's Researcher's 
Guide to British Film and Television Collec- 
tions, it should do much to foster the study 
and enjoyment of film as an art farm, a 
source of evidence, and a memento of the 
life that hns been. If you missed that train at 
La Ciol at in 1895 or the Bncup Coconut 
Dance in 1950, you can still just catch them. 


Seeing it straight 


By Derek Malcolm 

CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS (Editor): 

Realism and (he Cinema 

285pp. Routiedge and Kegan Paul, with 

the BritHh Film Institute. £10. 

0 7100 0477 X 


Our eyes, as' Dzlga Vertov once said, see 
very little and very badly. Fbr Vertov, the 
great .Russian film-maker, the answer was 
.the drie-catnera- It >as. able, like the tele- 
scope and microscope, to Improve upon 
our view of Ihe wbrld. But It could pene- 
trate even deeper; and more scientifically 
than either- It fould. In .the right hands, 
illuminate what was tek\ by interpretation 
'qnd by. argument, So that we could “take 
proper' accpunt" hi the future. Naturally, 
Eire . bourgeoisie had other ideas. For' ii, 
reality With the camera was a mere chimera, 
a plaything to distract the masses and to 


divert their attention from seeing straight. 
With such highly charged emotions was the 
early battle about realism in the dnema 
forged. 

The battle was and still is; of course, Ihe 
fight for the foul of both film-maker and 
film-watcher. And It Is this wider content 
that sustains ihe reader through ihis dense, 
sometimes obtuse but ultimately rewarding 
film study, Mr Williams, Senior Lecturer in 
Film at the Polytechnic of Central London, 
links the' chapters on realist posltiops, 
forms and . ideologies', and 1 aesthetics and 
technology with a critical* commentary th£l 
is both knowledgeable and valuably oprti. 
He tries not to regard Realism and Antl- 
realbm as “strictly opposed polarities, glair* 
iijg at each other across unfathomable 
Hcfoietic and political divides". ; _ 

. Hls thesis is that there Is art in the stric- 
test realism, hnd that even the most rabid 
anti-rdBllst is only tryipg to get nearer the 
tnith In’ a less compromised way. That 
much U perhaps obvious. What is less so is 
how ihe relationship of films to each other, 


to the way they arel produced and tp.the 
way they are consumed can effect our 
judgment of them. This British Film Instl-. 
lute Reader stands or falls by the way in 
which it elucidates such complicated con- 
cerns, • 

It: has always been a matter of wonder’ 
to foe, ds a critic, that the same searcher* 

: after truth In what we can Itfosely term art, 
who would not be the least- upended by 
nan-representational painting and sculp- 
ture, so often baulk at the first right of 
non-narrative and or Experimental film. It 
Is probably something to do with a cultural 
heritage- that has, -up to -the last two 
decades, -regarded the- cinema alnaost a* a 
plaything, like Vertov’s bourgeoisie. 

Books such ns this, .though often 
couched In language -that for; sheer huraiis- 
Igenee can send one screaming towards llje 
nearest fan magazine, help greatly io re- 
dress the balance. This volume job is 
primarily to -Inform. Thai U also illumi- 
nated, with dear, examples from films, 
film-makers -and theorists, is much to its 
credit. ’ ‘ 
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A fizzling spook turned hack 


Little boy lost 


By T. J . Binyon 

VLADIMIR VOtKOFF: 

The Turnaround 
Translated by Alan Sheridan 

410pp. The Bodley Head. £b.95. 
0 370 30323 7 


Lieutenant Volsky is a dandified young 
army officer attached to a minor French 
intelligence department. Threatened with 
return to his unit, and needing lo justify his 
existence, he invents an the spur of the 
moment the bogus Operation Culverin and 
explains it as engineering the defection of 
fopov, a lecherous K.OB major at the 
Soviet Embassy in Paris. With the help of 
his immediate superior - also under- 
employed- the operation is retrospectively 
authenticated: Marina Kraievsky, a beauti- 
ful but unsuccessful actress, former girl- 
friend af Volsky's and, like him, a second 


After all, the territory of the crime novel/ to be carried out. This part of the narrative Dy n ThOWlSS 

spy thriller has — apart from a small Is more direct, less fussy and far more 3 

Scandinavian enclave in the north — an forceful than the outer husk. Volsky is -- T — - 

almost exclusively Angio- American nbsenl from it, and indeed he, rather than ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAl: 
population. The powerful but depressing the author, is probably responsible for the \ Great Love 

work of Si menon — Belgian, nut French — annoying trails elsewhere. The Inck of Translated and introduced by Cathy Ptwier 
though making occasional forays into the subtlety complained of earlier is rertainly . _ . v - fl 5 „ 
area, is based in another, neighbouring not to be glimpsed here. There is n vust 

slate. A French colony would be welcome, difference between the use of the damn of ^ 

but has the ring really been planted? Are the Tolstoy and Balzac lo substantiate a theory, " 

laudatory comments really justified, or arc and that of portraits of two Soviet saints — Alexandra Kollontni left Russia in 1 *»22 
they, perhaps, bul an example of Gallic Lenin and Pavlik Morozov (killed by his to take up a diplomatic post in Scaii- 
braggndacio? relatives at the age of fourteen for betraying dinavia. In Oslo, In thut year, she wrote 

his parents to the Soviet authorities) — to her novella .4 Great L, we, and the 
77ie Turn-around consists of two novels, indicate Popov's state of mind as a child, better-known Love uf Worker Bee i 

one inside the other. The outer begins and One extremely effective, touching, and at (already published by Virago, in n inuis- 

ends with the same sentence, "A fizzling the same time highly comic scene musi be lation by Cathy Porter, Rollout ai's bing 

spook always turns into a hack", which, mentioned: the ninc-year-oid Popov, about rapher). Her depurture from Riism 

translated from the translation, seems to to enter the Pioneer organization, bids reflected tbe Party's growing disiiisie fo: 

mean that a retired intelligence officer will farewell Vo the past by tying Misha, his toy a woman who had served their enusi 

amuse himself by writing bad fiction. Since bear, to the railway line and leaving it to be devotedly but who expressed unauitiral 

(his novel purports to be the work of a squashed into oblivion by the express. ably "dcvlationist" views on society, um 

retired officer, Volsky, criticism of it is Cr :.i_ have inevitablv invoked the especially on the rights of women to m 


employed- the operation is retrospect! vefy retired officer, Volsky, criticism of it is ~ ... , . Mri 

authenticated: Marina Kraievsky, a beauti- neatly undercut. This idea is linked to and f n '. . jJL._| no .. 

rul but unsuccessful actress, former girl- expired by another: when setting up and “y of Dyqf^ in d hcwln g lh.s part 
friend of Volsky's and, like him, a sewnd controlling an operation, the agent is creat- 

generation Russian £migrd, is wound up in g a novel out of real life which is, through . p - . . p , ? 8 , n . 5 . n 

and launched at Popov’s susceptible head, the undcninblc existence of its characters, ^ ,h 8 miraculous salvation in 

After thoroughly dosing her with Marxist- action and plot, immeasurably superior to *he epilogue to Crime and Punishment, or to 
Leninism, he eventually succumbs. More the pale and artificial constructs of fiction. Pja“tbe long dialogue between Popov and 
than that, when taken by Marina to nn The author, as one might ruefully expect,, jj}* Orthodox priest side by side with the 
Orthodox service, heundergoes an intmedi- gets a good deal of rather tricksy and cute dialogue between the brothers Ivan and 
ate religious conversion and demands to be mileage out of this conceit, though it cannot Alyosha Karamazov, 
received by the church. It now turns out. besaid that his handlingof it is always of the g u( these scenes rather leave behind the 


ate religious conversion and demands to be 
received by the church. It now turns out. 
however, that Popov's defection would 
undermine the security of a more important 
agent, code-named Greek Fire, and Volsky 
must reluctantly sacrifice his operation. 


most subtle. As when he calls the controller genre t0 wh i ch Lieutenant Volsky, Captain 
of superspy Greek Fire (and author of the Tolstoy, Greek Fire and other spooks, both 
fizzling spook apophthegm). Coptain Tol- filled and unfizzlcd, belong. A distinct 
st< ?& ca “ 3e , s v ? , * k y l< ? won< * er whimsically cultural shock is fell as one moves from one 
ori ms relationship to the well-known author ambience Into the other. In one sense this Is 


Like his hero-narrator Volsky, M. Vol- 0,1 " ,s reiauonsn, P 10 in ? w eit-Known autnor ambience into the other. In one sense this Is 
koff is a Frenchman of Russian extraction. pf “ le samc name, and makes hint remark: all to the good, as it makes the novel much 
His novel originally appeared In French, in "7^ e ca P* BI ' rl describing to me haw Greek more than it would be were it confined to 
1979, to be greeted by a uniform chants of F * re °P erale d was Balzac contemplating the the divagations of the ineffable Volsky. In 
draisc. Obligatory comnarisons with Gra- " uman Comedy laid out at his feet." another sense, however, it does— to return 


praise. Obligatory comparisons with Gra- 
ham Greene and with leCamf were drawn. 
M An Indisputable novelist is bom to us,” 
wrote Le Monde, and Le Matin remarked, 
somewhat ambiguously: "Without a doubt 
the most astonishing book of the season . . . 
in truth one of the strangest of these past 
irrteen years." 

One can understand the enthusiasm. 


Human Lomedy laid out at his feet. another sense, however, it does — to return 

. .. loan earlier comparison— land it fairly and 
The inner novel Is that concerned w.th betweehthe two stools marked 

Popov s conversion, in which scenes of the ^ , he namcs of Qmne and le C arrA. 
present — including his confession to the 

Orthodox priest - are cramit with On the evidence of The Tun, -around it 
memories of his childhood in the Soviet MemB that M. Volkoff might not yet have 
Union, of his early career in the KGB, of set up permanent residence in thrillerland, 
operations he Mbs mounted, "wet jobs" — but he has certainly established an impqr- 
executions — he has carried out or ordered tant bridgchcod there. 


Exile, sound and fury 


Rv D IVf Thomas ;,,flur - his wite is ill, he feels mjj| lv * 

cy u. na. ibbmbb •«,* ., wuy sha i 

~ (lie euu&tf, rccullmg their relationship . I 

ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAl: series uf lyrical flashbacks. After sev 

A Great Love months, just when her spirits are be** 

Translated and introduced by Cathy l*»>rior n ' n K *»> revive, she receives a lelfojL 

0 8606R 18S " i’ring money for the hotel expenses. lJ? 

- - - ” - mid tmment revive In her; with great •' 

Alexandra Kollontni left Russia in l*»22 ficulty slit scrapes the money together 1 
lo take up a dlplnnintlc post in Scan- On the (ruin lo the rendezvous, she lib I 
dinavin. In Oslo, In thut year, slur wrote ■> lever nf joynu.i expectation; but wfeg • 
her novellu .4 Great Love, mu) the Seiiy.i meets her at the station, he j 
better-known Love uf Worker liec\ scarcely greets her, and strides ahead o( 
(already published by Virago, in u trims- her inwards the hotel— fearful of btlti v 
lation by Cathy Porter, Kullontai's bing- recognized in her company. Once is tbe ! 
rapher). Her depurture from Russia dingy hotel room, tic completes the da- I. 
reflected the Party's growing distaste for truction of her rumantic dream by leapfce [ 
a woman who had served their cause her grncclessly to make love. Uni, r 
devotedly but who expressed unauitiral- almost immediately, be goes off to vlrit i j. 
ably "dcvlationist" views nn society, um! certain professor lo discuss political 1 
especially on the rights of women to nn theory; and indeed he spends most d 
independent life. More radical than (lie their romantic holiday at his hoot 
radicals, by 1923 she was being Natasha is left clone, apart from tbe 
denounced, absurdly, us decadent rmd occasional snatched breakfast or tea «jih 
bourgeois. him. Yet she tolerates her grots 51- 1 

. _ . . , , , treatment because she reveres the wmt 

A Cm, Lav , is , study of the confltct- ht . is j„ ing „ h h hc ™ 

inj demand, of love and work m a wi(h condeMC „ sion) . she ( M8ira | ta 
woman , l,fe. ft, concluding pnrngynph hccsuit ho h ^ 
tend, ike propngnnda: "Sn |„ rn f rom hean . fami , |>r 

n V y °" wh °. h “ V ' n “ de *? mtn her maternal feeling,, 
suffer through your blindness, and know 0 , 

that if you Injure a woman's heart you Byron’s aphorism, "Man’s Iwt is d \ 
will kill her lovel" But in fact this is the man’s life a thing apart", admirably 
first time that the author departs from a describes Scnya's situation, Natasha's 
scrupulous artistic honesty. Natasha and work, on the other hand, does suffer (did 
Senya, who share the "great love" of the she is in on emotional state. Kofiomal, 
title, are flesh-and-blood human beings while making on behalf of her mi i 

who arouse our interest and sympathy, passionate protest for equal rights, does 

Admittedly, the story is narrated through not over-simplify the problem: she b hr i 

the consciousness of the young woman, too good an artist to do that. And ihtrc j 

Natasha: she Is much more fully-drawn, remains the troubling question of wby 

as well as being a much nicer person, such an intelligent, sensitive young j 

than her lover. But he Is more than tbe woman as Natasha should be so tmolke- : 

"emotional shadow" Cathy Porter ally enslaved to a man who Is^-wben iD b 
describes him as being in her otherwise said and done — a shit. He koowi bt li 
excellent Introduction. Kollontai lets us nnd at the end, sensing with terror tin j 

know exactly what he is feeling and what he may huve killed her love for him. be 

Is motivating him; and when, at the end, fries to make some amends; but, not j 

he receives the punishment lie surely before time, the worm turns. Ews 
deserves— the loss of Natasha’s love— she Natasha has had enough. When they pfl. I 
lets us feel a stab pf compassion for him; she knows she will not see him spin a 
for we know that he has been following l»is mistress, nor wish lo; yet *hf did jufr 
the dictates of his own male nature as led* her "III tic boy" by not subjectiog 


him. Yet she tolerates her giro* 51. 
treatment because she reveres the wort 
he is doing (though hc treats her wort 
with condescension). She forgives him, 
too, because hc is such a little child it 
heart: that familiar trap, for a womm, of 
her maternal feelings- 

Byron's aphorism, "Man's love is d 
man's life a thing apart", admirably 
describes Scnya's situation. Natasha's 
work, on the other hand, does suffer wheo 
she is in on emotional state. KoBonid, 
while making on behalf of her mi i 
passionate protest for equal rights, does 
not over-simplify the problem: she b fo 
too good an artist to do (bat. And there 
remains the troubling question of why 
such an Intelligent, sensitive young 
woman ns Natasha should be so tm’m- 
ally enslaved to a man who i*-wbwi aOIs 
said and done— a shit. He koowi he li 
nnd at the end, sensing with terror tin 
he may huve killed her love for him. he 
tries to make some amends; but, not 
before time, the worm turns. Era 
Natasha has had enough. When they pfl. 
she knows she will not see him again & 
his mistress, nor wish lo; yet the did pn> 
tects her "Hlllc boy" by not subjecting 
him to the truth hc Is incapable cl 


By David Gascoyne 

FREDERICK TRISTAN i 

Les tribulations Mralques da Balthasar 

Kobar 

231pp. Paris: Ball and. 


Frddirtk' Tristan's narrative of tbe 
travel^ trials and transcendental experi- 
ences of Balthazar Kober comes as a 
striking confirmation of Ita author 1 ! gifts, 

Balthistir Kober, we are told, was born 
about 400 yean ago in Germany, near 
Dresden; a sickly child afflicted by a bad 
stammer, the sole anrvivor of his pious 
Lutheran father's numerous progeny, ell 
carried off early by plague or calamity. 
The father has been notably influenced 
by Theophrastus Bombast us- von 
Hohenheitn, commonly known as Para- 


Galopins they appear to him in the guise 
of a band of strolling players, such as 
were them commonly regarded u little 
better than "rogues and vagabonds". The 
members. of thb multinational fraternity 
make & point of deriving the basically 
Christian Kabbalfatic tradition (tom which 
their tenets spring from the Latin word 
"cabailus" rather than Tram the Hebrew,' 
■o as to explain the salient importance for 
them of the horse as emblematic animal. 
As won os the donkey on which he has 
appropriately set out on his peregrina- 
tions has been replaced by a hitherto 
, unmanageable mare with which he Is able 
Immediately to establish an intimate rap- 
port, Balthasar states tn his "Uvre de 
I’Exti" — a text . dictated to him by some 
Inner agency and fragments of vyhtch are 
Interpolated Into the narrative— that 
whosoever has never known the love of 
hones will be incapable of understanding 
how thev have enabled him. to traverse 
other planes of reality, and that he 


surely as Natasha has been following her him lo the truth hc Is IncapBW « 
feminine one. He is Insufferable, but squnrdy. She goes oway to thfow bowj 
humanly and believably so. Into her work. But can her tinglenunow- 

. , neSB Inst? Will she not need thc lopw- 

pTl 6 . *'°5 18 Xcn J eaI ! bofore ‘he slblo again— a unity of love nnd 
Impossibility of conveying convincingly ^ brotghMogetoM 1 ty* "tf on"? tothc A G ™' Love 18 bDSod on ,he "Sj 
e special, rare quality of an Imaginary developing struggle. Senya Is one of tho shii>— probnbly soxusl— between 1 *^ 

philosophical _ mysticism. The leading Ifehts, «„d Is mwcW ^Mum! and Inessa Armand. This i* «* 

nuSri *!?' ,S Bpt8r * actua **y bered with a wife and children; Natnshn Ri dornbly to Its Interest; but 

q o ta the course of the narra- serves the cause more humbly, and is a eccds on Its own fictional terms, « 8 

Hve - abrapely and without quotation free womftn . xhe story bcalns^with what y° l 8ub,, ° psychological 

,hCi bo,h ,hl " k '■ ,h " » nd or ll " :lr S,5c MC ' ully lyriMl ' 01 


Impossibility of conveying convincingly 
the special, rare quality of an imaginary 
work of philosophical mysticism. The 
fragmentary chapters that are actually 
quoted In the course of the narra- 


H bul, as the novel’s title might have 
tod one to expect, expressive on the H~j _ ^1 a 1 * P 

whole of a lamentable desolation. The fl 3CIC TO |l|P 

passages quoted from "Lc Livre d’ExIl" WVAV V/ J.1J.V 

suggest nevertheless a genuine experience 
of some fundamental spiritual reality and T* v 

are comparable, for me, with certain of MraWSOIl 

the transcriptions made by Jean-Paul 1 r^=^c= :~~. 

(Richter) of Wa dreams. I uioerrm™. 


sardonic. 


Mention must also be made of the city 
wherein the novel reaches Its end, though 
Hi hero’s life and quest for fulfilment do 
not: Venice, which obviously occupies a 
quite specitd place in M Tristan's mind 


MAGGl UDCIU 
The First Wife 
208pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 
0 575 02786 X 


expansive and melodrama lie 1 

Rcbccca, ami settles down to * . 
(ittrilion, histrionics and hung^ T . 
Rebecca becomes alarmed aflo » 
Mnimlc, ihc doctor, who makes id 
Olivia that, to forestall ps^‘dw ( 
electric shock treatment (rfre«"J' 

(Ihc scMemkf) hoa golio sm 

meshugane). llion " , ncw . 

lions arises. Tuppy takes Lydia-M^ n 


sS5 ' s;r' : 

m Inthipiotaticm of; the .npveV at :p- ■ . ; "J 

whole. Unlike IVtifan’ii nr*vlhm n>W#l TldaaJ a 1 .f a L'i L. , . 




whole. Unlike Ttfetan's previous novel, 
Histoln . ' 1 ei. . dwlailqut ' . 

- Thohime ians nom (TLS, September 5 
. 1980), this one adheres to a straightfor- 
ward temporal sequenbe, and concerns 
the wanderings and viduljudea of a 
strangely eiccpdonal youth, and his tela- 
tlpnShip. wHh an artbetypal "trtie ofd 
foian" endowed with rare spiritual percep-' 
. tioi and authority, one Fried rick Cam- 
r rp^i8draltte«'who fa Regarded by the Com- 
: Urted ecc^ajastlca! and dric. authorities 
"Of Siloila md Franconia as dangerously 
: heretical tfod subversive. He fiqdt himself 
constantly ion the rub,' along with, his- 
young protagi Balthasar, in whom he h» 
reibgnlzcd ihc gift of what he. dedgnatei 
"tbt) sbuh a^bse' V j .i ' 

Neljher .tho afflicted, unwordly but by 
no 'rneaus simple-minded Balthasar, poi 
hia * nobie-Jieatted, clandestine ■: afehentist 
mentor, cah cdoceivaply be described as 
rpgucs, but they ate closely linked -to, a: 

■ certain- secret confrirla ' called Iff Gala-- 
pour. When Balthasar Bxsi ettcautuera les 


Where time hasitoodsUUriiTab^tTwo, Sil ' 

* e i Ba p ,uuor K°t>er, . Tb® wmhoW of Let Trtbtiltuiifo. preserving miraculously unchanged the S^mi ^^nauerina magnificently e*P' 
engrosdng though it l«, Cannot be Mropt*s de\ Balthasar- Kebtr oonoludw mamtera and customs of the (WeateiS ''' 

regarded as entirely satisfactory, If only by describing It as a : novel of advenWre young of a decade ago? In any case the ' 8nd y t ^ .■ f . mtm (h tsi 

because the- ending, after a. dramatic, and We that «n be considered a( the book almost qualifies as a histqrloal novel — Thlslsabook ofaenslb}liiy.vtf ’ , 

pdgnant and sometimes violent series of time &s a powerful reflection on the Tflppy and bte friends have " 'Wow too 9 ood bumour. Ooe fo 

tapldly developed feyento, to of so umen- beulh .who to prey ton world "foil much 1 engraved 6ri their' hearts" Tltelr profoun(l and .^abashed, yet _. 

Mtlonal and even conventlonal ■ a nature , pf aywl. and futy’VraddIng that such 's nwpner haa the paradoxically alien and In hedonism lies behind nj^ 

that one is Mnritt i feeling of Unfulfllted ffd * doubt rearebly difltofnt.ffoi the cven^ouchCS £vo poles are defined by 

6X S!1^ P iL fcollng^ls likely to be °“ r . b*"' to. probably the .most fohtiliar but forever Vanished-’ ' • — ca. OUvjp’s mystical episodes 
entiBhced by foe author's revelation, in phriqus point to be made about te» ’ : • •• . i ■ : - ■ l inc and attractive precisely 

foe Very last paragraph, that Ibere .hi fact Tribulations irotqdes, tbat. dwpitc hS »*S ppy b * 1 h? J son of PUyto. arx English- peace wTth her privileged way of j, 

>1 ^trightl'-SK^.^^^ !V Univ<:r5 ^ lecturerin fcuse she is toat foe travels fsf 

what he has told ni became pf the bqok'i ‘b® . confusing world pf foi late sixteenth ' ffi&jSSSff '“SSS-. - .?! vory COra ' Sc reUgfous experience, stra^ 1 ® 
princlpa! characters. The true conclusion andearlyrevcofeenth centuries, al>purtd- off Id foo suburl^s Johannesburg, p^nt at which she can ^ .Sr* 

° b ,n t** 10 b f ,h J 9 u a^ t Averse intellectiwl ahd spirihSl S. 5W ir W» r **«f ai » PM* « Sunciatioii involved lngolrtgapy^ lbe . 

of as Balllihrar a qccupiufotion of- spiritual cuftepfa and coupter^urrerita, Itslmboi-.' , 'Vucd ; 'be beautiful tWcdty-ypat-old ■; . , writer. W 

Insights? or In Othir words; tbi twenty- tance -ta 1 fo be fo\Ld in to unepfomrin ?S na ‘ lu f n ^, ^ on, their ttoWstS* She Maggie Udchi to an ^ing foe 
threo works hd to said to have, published relevance to , today. jtTfl written , In' a D „ i 1 ™* fotocamatlon of Raphael to there ’ s aomeUifog (hf B 

subsequent to the happy ending of the ; .«nMg readable,;! .tight. W y "clsail- W^ifoLyiha.whodicd.in cHUdblrthi and ond l n 8 of 71J KKlSSso 
novel-hto nierriaga^th W.>mg ■ foter, 

womatt Timber pf tor Gofopfos to whom ;VdfooUt . loo^nuloh. .toaggerafiqn ;that /thftl ' ^'spffo of intimate vjJS KjSlfSSSfSf caricature- 1*'**® 

he htu been foraraitagly drawn i since foe .novel; has as many ja^hg at’." ^W* 1 **. E^phatl,- an^thoUgh fic re- p shc ? 0 ,h ® P° ? 0 nt P 2 ud sp^> 
mmqeat of their Hrst eucPuater, ;, « . • ah dW6h : has alpM.r.though ! thes thoi^jghlyTrHfoted,^ ^ 0 i ,hat 08 *5® raaa&'SS*^ 




regarded as entirely satisfactory, if only by describing it as a : novel of advenWre young of a decade ago? In any case the 8nd y t - . 7.. ,,, 

because tire endfog, after a. dramatic, and love that canbe.cqfiiidcred a( the b°f)k almost qualifies as a historical novel — This Is a bookof sej^bihiy,^ 

po^mant and sometimes violent, series of time as a powerful reflection on foe ■ Tflppy and hi* friends have " 'Wow ton g 1 ^ 8 * S ood humour. One 
rapidly developed events, to of so unaen- ; human being , who to prey fo * world "foil . much 1 engraved 6n their hearts' 1 Their profound and unabashed, yet 
Mtlonal and even conventional ; a nature . an d foty’Saddlng that !Uch : a nwpner fots the paradoxically alien and In hedonism lies behind it-ahM°* 
that one is leftwltha feeling at .Unfulfilled . VVM to ng doubt waroaly difibtont from th . e event, touching, quality orihe recehtlv ^ P 0 ^ 8 010 defined by O^viai 
ex pectatio n, This feeling to likely to be our dwm Into to- probably the imoti familiar but 'forever Vanished ' ' • ^ *»• OUvip’s mystical episodes ar 

enhanced , by foe aufoorto reveladon, ,in plmqus polni to be made about Lej ' i T j '• ' V inc and atuactive precisely beesi 


Brig qcCupiufotiqb of- spiritual cufrepta fod coufoer<tiriedta 1 lta imbor. , ' v “ 6, l ibo beautiful tWcrtty-ypat-pld : 

In othir words; fob twenty- tance la found In /to* uncpin£ ^^.'fa^hROntheu' door»tS‘ She Maggie Udchi 
hd to laid to have, published relevance to .today, ,ft;i( written, hi tjq ^^w.^tlon of Raphael^ tbere ’ s somethit 


le Udchi to an amusing ^ ^ 


6hi6h has 


Here Tristan comes up ugafotf ihe neat 


,thmyok .puancaiotnepuiniw*— “-n— toe , 

4^1nSfAl r v- 08 . : 


lakes refuge with Raphadl’s go. 


language 


U. * 
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This etching "Super Bowl" (1976) byLeRoy 
Neiman is taken from a lavish edition of his 
work. The Prints of LcRov Neiman; A 
Catalogue Raisonnd of Serigr&phs, 
Lithographs, and Etchings with a preface by 
A If red Frankenstein and text by F. Lanier 
Graham 1364pp. Collier Macmillan. £43. 0 
937608009}. The Super Bowl is the 
equivalent in American football of the Cup 
Final and Neiman, one of the most popular If 
not perhaps the most distinguished artists In 
A merica, is best know for his portrayal of 
sporting events : he was the Official Artist of 
the 1980 Olympic Games. His work is 
notable for his use of colour which ranges 
from the bold to the garish. Frankenstein 
writes in his Preface that "One of his favorite 
color schemes Is spurting, spattering 
blood-red being pounded through ice ”, 




Mother-tongue and other tongue 

By D. J. Enright 


ALBERT HL MARCKWARDTi 

American English 

Second Edition 

Revised by i. L. Dillard 

192pp. Oxford University Press. £7.25. 

0 19 502600 4 

EUGENE EHRLICH, STUART BERG FLEX- 
NER, GORDON CARRUTH, JOYCE M. 
RAWDNSi 

Oxford American Dictionary 
816pp. Oxford University Press. £9.95. 

019 302793 7 

Naturally enough, it is in the interest of 
foSttofou— the term “linguist" won’t do 
now that it has come to signify twn such 
different categories as "I, n student of lin- 
guistics" and "2. a person who knows 
foreign languages well" — it to in the 
inlerest of philologists (including lexico- 
graphers) to make the most of the differ- 
ences between British English nnd Amerl- 
can English. Yet H. L. Mencken’s theory 
that British and American would diverge 
increasingly Has Imrdly been borne out. No 
doubt tbe two-way flow of books, films, 
television programmes and personnel has 
Interfered— along with human quickness 
Jo adopt words and phrases thnt lake the 
tocy sad can fairly readily be understood 
and assimilated; The Mencken theory 
“tows far Individuality and growth but not 
wffldenily for mutuality and Interchange, 
ree authors of American English (first 
published In 1958, now revised by J. L. 
witord) are vory reasonable ott this point: 
A Yorkshlreman and nn Alabaman will 
not understand each othor easily and wilb- 
°ut some effort, but they will understand 
another. Using' what over skills of 
communication each has acquired, 
•dually any American speaker can cstab- 
spoken communication with virtually 
0D V British speaker. 1 ' 

naturally, American spanker* of 
™8jnh— who, according to : American 
outnumber British speakers of 
t gush by four to brie— prefer their own 
^ratting, pronunciation aqd terminology, 
(h ’ but amicable acquaintance, 

hA p'f^'^^wericon Dlcilonary (hereafter 
Chink how very many 
ms the British and the American* have 
®ommon, and how. frequently they use, 
Pounce Aid spell them in much the 
» a y-. Where -foe ‘ great mass of lan- 
; 'CS ? concemedi It would be no fearful 
JW-h- nationalities to' shire-one 

' *'5 f ^lrig couplet that could wqli 
preBxcd to nny anthology, and dlc- 
a kind .bf anthology: “For 
ten. ? Cre ; q0, l® Cared a jot;— But all 
easv ISt : wil1 ! what ' riot." It to top 

. ; fivd Omissions, less easy 

CTfcHi f f J nen ^ ion ^pleasurable) fo give 

- S22J*' 1 !!* 0AD wllh Gtdllra. English 

(l97Av2r .i^^ Sixth edition 

iCOm C ?f c ^ Oxford Dictionary 
reweci ^ x- I* 5 * '.than fair, in . obvious 
because Collins is larger In 
PJSfo* Of 1 entries to 
'imrilin? wMMOP, though the 
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But I cannot think of another way of 
describing a dictionary. As for costs, OAD 
sells at £9.95 in this country, while Collins 
and COD are currently priced at £9.95 
and £7.75 respectively. 

Of OAD one asks how many specifically 
American words, or words whose US 
meanings differ from their British, it alone 
contains — and the answer seems to be: not 
so many. OAD lists both “hominy" (men- 
tioned in American English as one of the 
strange foods encountered by settlere in 
Virginia and Massachusetts) and "hominy 
grits". COD has the former and includes 
the latter in its definition, which is less 
predse (no reference to "hulled and dried" 
kernels), while Collins, listing them 
separately, to virtually indentical with 
COD- Checking on other words of Ameri- 
can Indian origin, wc arc told by both Col- 
lins and COD that "persimmon” Is of 
Algonquion provenance; "hooch" is attri- 
buted to Tlingit by, Collins and to Alaskan 
by COD. ’’Mugwump" (great man. boss; 
one who holds aloof from party politics, or 
one who sits on the fence) is ascribed to 
Aigonquinn by both Collins nnd COD. the 
lalter'i definition being fuller, while 
American English says it comes from a 
Natick word, and gives a still fuller 
account: in 1884 the term was applied to 
bolters from Ihc Republican party who 
supported the Democratic nominee for 
president, but it "has since been used, often 
In a thoroughly complimcntniy fashion, lo 
indicate an independent In politics, though 
the recent folk-etymology analysis of the 
term, os one who has his *mug' on one 
side of the fence and his 'wump' on the 
other, lias again given U a jocular and 
somewhat unfavourable connotation". 

Both COD and Collins ascribe "pol- 
latch”, tribal least, to Chinook from 
Nootka, though only Collins gives the sec- 
ondary US informal usage, “a wild parly 
or revel". Collins makes no mention of the 
derivation of "Tammany" (as In "Tam- 
many Hall”) whilo COD stales that it 
comes from a seventeenth-century Indian 
chief friendly to Yffities Wa its use as the 
name of a behevolent society In New 
York. When these two . dictionaries, not 
avowedly American, can give this interest- 
ing American etymological information, U 
seems' strange that a specifically American 
dictionary cannot. Even stranger js that 
“Tatnmany" and "potlatch" are not to 
be found in OAD at all. 

As for borrowings fre> m °fo er fa n B u ®8**; 
wfole OAD Includes "Blitzkrieg , fok- 
and "Zeitgeist", the rferalng 
Kringle” (spelt In American English as 
“Kris"! meaning Santa. Claus and com- 

Jfiii SMU -ChrUiklndr-. mt fa 
Christ-child — to listed only 
word may well t»'rare. «nd jnjwMM 
frbm the artrtouhcedly ««yJV 
blit the same cannol be raid of 8°? ^ . 
"shlcksa”,. neither, of .which to In QAD 
1 though ColUns lists both and. JOD. th«? 
.former. •'Ocfllte fish". howe«r, hpresent. 
as also In Collins, though not in. COD. , 

However, WD alone follows^hvs" 

(a straight downhill rtfo on sKW.-wilh 

' schuss. especially Mfo tfoU l . 

Ilia and COD content -themselves wwi 


“schuss". OAD ' s explanation of “Carib- 
bean" solely by reference to the Caribbean 
Sea is rather bleak, there being no entry 
for "Carib", while the deflnidon of 
"amah" as simply "a nursemaid", with no 
mention of Its Eastern context, to mislead- 
ing. "Aga Kahn", however, must be 
merely a misprint, by confusion with its 
pronunciation. 

Incidentally, the Oxford Press's handout 
for OAD remarks that for Americans a 
jug is a pitcher and a nappy is a diaper: 
true, "diaper" is in and “nappy” out, but 
"pitcher" to defined as “a jug". However, 
another difference in vncabulary men- 
tioned in the handout, “brown bogging” 
(taking lunch to work from home, or carry- 
ing one's own wine into a restaurant), to 
absent from the British dictionaries. OAD 
has no "brown bread" (not favoured in US 
households?) but contains “browned off", 
which Collins describes ns Informal, chiefly 
Brit. The British may prefer “lend" to 
"loon'’ as a verb, but we understand the 
latter, just as Americans understand the 
former In fact the OAD gives both forms, 
adding that “Many writers prefer lend over 
loan as a verb". And if you are puzzled by 
the slang word “humongous". then only 
OAD among the three will enlighten you: 
"huge, tremendous. Loosely based on huge 
and enormous". * 

The definitions in GAD tend to be on 
the meagre (meager) side. "Geisha": “a 
Japanese hostess trained to entertain men 
by dnnclng and singing". Distinctly 
superior Is the Collins entry: "a profes- 
sional female companion for men in Japan, 
trained In music, dancing, and the art of 
conversation"; while COD, without making 
a song and dance about it, ventures boldly 
(and knowingly) Into what to Indeed an 
Imprecise and baggy appellative with: 
"Japanese hostess entertaining men with 
dance and song: Japanese prostitute". 
Then there to ''womanize": "(of a man) 
seek the company of women for sexual 
purposes”— surely a defective definition, 
since the majority of men "seek the com- 
pany or women” etc at. some point or 
another, CpffW glves "(of. a tpan) to 
indulge In’ many casual affaire with women; 
philander", and COD haa “(of man) phi- 
lander, consort ; flfeUfy with women" 
—women, ft would seem, never womanize 

while both give a secondary meaning: 

“make effeminate" (Collins), "make 
womanish" (COD). . 

pair enough, “arse" is absent from 
OAD\ "ass" to there, but there is no 
“ass-licklng", where both . Collins and 
COD give this indispensable expression in 
its "arte" form and append "chiefly US: 
as". Possibly the compilers of 0.4 D do 
not’ want to. distract its users with mention 
of British forms— or can it be (hat, as 1 
have suspscicd for some time, the famous 
contrast between American Inler- 
naifoholtom and British Insularity Is by no 
means as absolute os supposed? For 
“pussy' 1 OAD lias "(children’s use ). e cat", 
tout cm/rt - unlike naughty Collins and no 
better COD - whilo "cook" in the vtdg 
(COD) at taboo slang (Collins) sense to 
not be found, any more than Its female 
counterpart. (And ' prick" to merely “a 
thing that pricks”: incidentally 1 notice that 




the Random House Dictionary of the Eng- 
llsh Language, Unabridged Edition of 
1966, lists the vulg use of “prick" bul not 
that of "cock".) That “fuck" and "frig" 
are left out might be thought a mark of 
distinction these days; “bugger" In its sev- 
eral senses to also lacking (though 
“sodomy” is present: "a copul atlon-like act 
. . Whether or not the OAD will help 
us limeys (US slang, unlisted) in our tus- 
sles with American fiction, it hardly seems 
likely to foster in its American users an 
understanding of the British way of 
speech. 


But that’s quite enough dirt. Hie OAD, 
I would guess, to a "family dictionary", 
which explains such omissions and 
account for the absence of the expression 
"bad-mouth" (typically US, 1 had sup- 
posed, not solely Blade American), 
included in both Collins and COD. And 
yet when I looked up (he word “massage” 
(purely in the course of moving on from 
the Finnish borrowing, "sauna" ,-as discus- 
sed by Messrs Markwardt sod Dillard) I 
came across a piece of plain speaking aot 
to be heard In either of the British die-, 
tionaries: “massage parlor: an establish- 
ment for massage and prostitution". 

That OAD dors not give etymologies. to 
a cause for sadness hot to be passed over 
lightly. Aside from being interesting in 
themselves in all aorta of ways, etymologies 
help to define words, not all of which can 
be satisfactorily defined by other words. 
One such example to "Yankee", which 
OAD glosses colourlessly as " 1. an Ameri- 
can. 2. an Inhabitant of the northern stales 
of the US, especially New England". Col- 
lins refers lo the posslblo derivation from 
Dutch Jan Ke«s (John Cheese),' "nickname 
used derisively by Dutch settlere in New 
York to designate English colonists in 
Connecticut", and COD to Dutch Janke, 
diminutive of Jan (John), or perhaps 
Jengees, the American Indian pronuncia- 
tion of “English”. Information of' this kind 
Is material, not just a luxury. ’ 


It should be said in favour bf OAD (hat 
the print to immediately legible and sits 
nicely on thicktoh paper which (unlike the 
thin paper of Collitis, but then there are a 
great many pages there), will not crease 
easily and turns ovcf well, one leaf rtodUy 
separating from another, and ought to 
stand hard wear. Also, pronunciation Is 
mofc plainly indicated than! in Collins. 
Then OaD Carries simple, useful .lips on 
, grammar and on words tfrai are easily con- 
fased. such as . "abjure" anti “adjure", 
"Calvary" and “cavalry", "effect'! and 
"affect" (though the fashionable noun use 
of. the latter is forgivably absent). In con- 
nection with the. (second) use of. “hope- 
fully", as “It to to be hoped" it warns 
readers that “Many people -regard the sec- 
ond use as unacceptable”: both COD and 
Collins qccepi li without demur' or com- 
ment. Against ' that— -horrors! ^-O/tD 
actually lists ‘‘miniscule" (a solecism not fo 
be sedn> |n the other two dictionaries), 
impassively .referring one lo '.’minuscule", 
despite its claim ; that it "seu - high, some- 
what conservative standards In usage''. If 

-. it i ,ii<ali T 


“miniscule" (s accepted usage in America, 
then of course I apologize, faintly. 

OAD certainly appears to be strong on 
abbreviations and acronyms, “M.O." 
featuring in four senses: mall order, money 
order, medical officer and (always cropping 
up among educated police officers in 
American television series) method of 
operation or modus operand!, “CATV" is 
community antenna television, elsewhere 
defined as “a system for transmitting tele- 
vision signals employing cable and a single 
large antenna’*, “YST" means Yukon 
Standard Time, while "COLA" turns out 
to be Cost-Of-Living Adjustment. “CCC* 
to credited with tivo significances. Civilian 
Conservation Corps and Commodity Cre- 
dit Corporation, whereas Collins has no 
entry and the best COD can do is Corpus 
Christi College. All three list "POE", port 
of entry, but OAD is alone fo presenting 
"F.O.B.”, or Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Understandably perhaps, none of them 
mentions “CREEP standing for Com- 
miUee to Re-elect President [Nixon], or so 
says American English. 

American English offers entertaining 
anecdotes of the kind that most lexico- 
graphers, albeit they are dealing in the 
greatest comedians known to man, must 
perforce deny themselves. Thus tbe cos- 
mopolitan hybrid, “Chinese Smorgasbord", 
and the information that, despite the popu- 
larity of Italion food, “pizzeria” failed to 
catch on because of its closeness to "pls- 
solr", tile scarcely better spelt-out form 
"pizzR-ria" occasionally being used instead. 
The word or non-word "burger" can boast 
an eventful history, bcigginiog in 1884 with 
"Hamburger steak" (meat presumed to 
come from Hamburg), which was shor- 
tened to "hamburger" by 1901, and then 
transferred to signify a sandwich made by 
serving fried ground beef in a bun. There- 
after “burger" took on a life or half-life of 
its own, proliferating into cheeseburger, 
chickenburger, turkey burger, lambnrger, 
fishburger, riceburger, pizzaburger Inter 
alia. The joke was: “We got. one made out 
of ham* too, but we don’t know what to 
call it.".- -;i 

“God is In heaven, and thou upon 
earth", it says la the Good Book, "there- 
fore let thy words be few." And so, to 
conclude . , . Collins to a fine, ambitious 
and wide-ranging dictionary, medium lo 
, large. In sbe. Tire Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary to an excellent smnll-to- medium, and 
indeed concise dictionary. The monograph 
American English is a sober, modest,. lucid 
and well-written slfort history of language 
in America from the Mayflower np to tbe . 
present (nnd . Into the possible future of 
.English as a universal second language). 
The Oxford • . American Dictionary Is 
medium fo size but smnll fo sophistication, 
Intended primarily for American (in parr 

ticular, . one .. -Would venture, . ..White, 
iqiddfe-clnss, respectable), but even so with 
an air of pnroclllallty about it, and perhaps 
.best regarded as a "basic" tool, compiled 
(as It stales) “for everyday use fo home; 

: school, office, and library". Like American 
English, It to sober, modest and, within its 
limits, lucid. If. might be weU Written 
except (hat there \s not retry much writing 
foit. . '• 
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From a seat in the stadium 


CHRISTOPHER BOOKER: 
The Games War 
A Moscow Journal 
236pp. Faber. £5.95. 
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Christopher Booker went Iasi year to the 
Olympic Gaines (and to Moscow) for the 
first time in his life; he did so with an ideal 
briefing from his editor — to regard himself 
as an artist, recording whatever caught his 
eye. The first impressions of an acute 
observer arc always of interest; the result in 
this case is a highly readable politico- 
literary travelogue with some occasional 
glances In the direction of the Lenin 
stadium. It Is not, however, entirely obvious 
why Mr Booker should have found this an 
‘'overwhelming experience", "almost im- 
possible to describe". 

Seen in retrospect, the Games had much 
less propaganda effect than the Soviet 
leaders hoped or their critics feared. It Is 
unlikely, for instance, that the sale or Soviet 
books in English will shoot up os a result oi 
that the number of tourists to Russia from 
the West will he greater in 1981 than ir wns 
in 1979. It is doubtful, in fuel, whether 
anyone changed his views about the Soviet 
Union one way or another as a result of 
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attending the Games, which by now, in any 
case, are already more than half forgotten. 
Tlie same was true in 1936. The Berlin 
Games of that year had no lasting effect on 
public opinion outside Germany: true, fora 
few months the Nazi regime became slightly 
more respectable, but by the end of the year 
the mass parades had been forgotten, and 
only a few highlights were remembered, 
such as Jesse Owens's victories. If we are 
still interested in the Games of 1936 it is not 
because they changed history, but because 
— as with the Moscow Games — they 
revealed so much naivety on the part of 
well-meaning people and a disturbing lack 
of sense and sensitivity on the part of some 
wbo should have known better. 

What impressed Booker was noi so much 
the ability of the Soviet authorities to 
stage-manage mass demonstrations and to 
perfect crowd control — few ever doubted 
their capacities in this direction — but the 
stubborn refusal of Western sports bureau- 
crats and others to admit that the Games 
were a political demonstration, and that 
they were willing accessories in the Soviet 
Union's propaganda exercises. But why 
single out poor Lord Killanin or Sir Denis 
Follows or the others? There Is no denying 
that they expressed the wishes of the 
mnjority, probably the great majority, of 
sportsmen and women who wanted to 
participate in the Oaraes. it goes without 
saying that this had nothing to do with 
Marxism or Soviet propaganda; there is 
every reason to believe that if the issue had 
been Berlin in 1936 all over again, attitudes 
would have been much the same. 

It could have been pointed out that South 
Africa had been excluded from the Olympic 
movement; so why not the Soviet Union? 
But this is hardly a convincing argument, for 
if South Africa were a superpower, and had 
the unconditional support of a dozen or 
more satellites, it would not have had to 
worry about n boycott; there Is dearly no 
equal law for all. 

There wns, then, the widespread belief, 
reinforced by powerful vested interests, 
that the. Games had to go on irrespective of 
ail other considerations. At vrarit hero were 
the attitudes of a consumer. society for 
which entertainment has become a supreme 
value, and it is perhaps not surprising that 
Booker returned from Moscow sounding a 
bit like Solzhenitsyn on the West's jack of 
moral fibre. Life in the Soviet Union 
(Booker concluded) Is certainly a more 
serious' business than It Is over here: "The 
peoples of the Bast have not been affected 
by so much that has trivialized and debili- 
tated life in the West". That backwardness 
has Its advantages has been known to 
economists for a long lime, but it should 
also be noted that the trends and incllna- 


By Walter Laqueur 

: tions he observes in the West also exist in 
. Soviet society; indeed the return to certain 
) bourgeois values and habits there has been 
i even more pronounced. 

1 Tins I believe is not quite clear to Book er 
1 and as a result he conies to some mistaken 
[ conclusions about Soviet society. One ex- 
1 ample should suffice. He juxtaposes the 
■ close relationships which he sees prevailing 
; in English families with the loosening of 
1 family ties and a general dehumanization In 
; the Soviet Union. He refers to the vital 
j! protection and emotional support given to 
Sieve Ovett by his mother, notes that 
' Sebastian Coe and his father were almost 
: inseparable, that “Auntie Doreen” who 
adopted Daley Thompson played a crucial 
i part in his athletic career, that Gary Oakes 
, (who won an unexpected bronze medal in 
i the 400 metres hurdles) owes almost every- 
[ thing to the efforts of his father, a Camden 
. Town coalman, and so forth. All this is no 
. doubt true and admirable, but the perspec- 
i live becomes a little distorted when the 
t author sets i his picture of dome stic wa rmth 
l aga inst the Inhuman coldnessofasodetyin 
f which children are taught to admire Pavel 
i Morozov, the boy who was killed by 
l peasants in 1932 because he reported his 
. father for hoarding grain which should have 
[ gone to the Stale. He quotes the chilling 

> story, told by another reporter of the Soviet 
l scene . of a Swedish diplomat who asked his 
i young son temporarily attending a Soviet 
5 school, which grown-ups did he most re- 
i apect? The boy replied "Leuin" and then 
5 went through the Soviet hierarchy from 

Brezhnev to the district Communist parly 
secretary, not once naming his parents. 

; These things are disturbing but to what 
i extent do they reflect Soviet realities? Pavel 
r Morozov has not been a hero of Soviet 
I youth for a long tilne and the idea of the 
r party secretary of, say, the Baumann or 

> Krasnaya Presna region in Moscow being a 
) hero even to six-year-old children would 

cause much amusement to most Soviet 
citizens. Even if such'lunades were taught, 
' they would be more or less automatically 
; rejected or perhaps just ignored. Soviet 
; citizens early on in 1 their lives .develop a 
' sense of cynicism; they learn that there are 
[ various levels of truth, and that official truth 
: has to be repeated ritually but not necessari- 
: ly accepted and believed. Such pervasive 
, cynicism may bea mntter of concern, but its 
existence hardly warrants the assumption 
* that family life Is somehow lest close in the 
~ Soviet Union than In this country. 


People in communist societies are gener- 
ally speaking far less interested in politics 
than is commonly supposed in the West, 
and all close observe rs agree that the retreat 
to the private sphere in these countries has 
become oven more widespread during the 


Iasi two decades. The silent majority will 
remain silent, because a free hand lias been 
given to the professionals who have chosen 
politics ns n career and who are. to put it 
politely, not always the most positive ele- 
ments in communist society. 

This inevitably lends to the centre! ques- 
tion about the direction in which the Soviet 
Union is now moving. Booker, echoing 
Churchill, states that “no nutinn on earth 
has presented such an enigma ns Russia". 
But is this rcnlly true? Russia should he no 
more of a mystery than nny other country 
for anyone willing to make a modest effort 
to learn the basic Tacts about it, even though 
a certain amount of imagination is needed, 
on the part of people who hove had the good 
luck to grow up in democratic societies, to 
understand the working of societies in 
which there is little or no freedom. A good 
case can in fact be made in favour of the 
proposition that America is a fur less 
predictable country than the Soviet Union. 
Booker quotes Sir Bernard Pares, writing in 
1940, that "you can nlways see at once 
whether anyone talking about Russia has 
really lived there; it is a kind of freemasonry 
entirely independent of both class and 
view". Pares contributed more than anyone 
else to the academic study of Russia in 
Britain and yet despite a lifetime of experi- 
ence he was disastrously wrong in his 
judgments about the character of (he re- 
volution in 1917, and about Lenin and 
Statin; in (he end he even believed that the 
Moscow trials of the 1930s were just and 
fair. 

The example seems to contradict the 
point I have just been trying to make; if 
even the great expert had been so wrong, 
how can ordinary mortals be expected to get 
their facts and' opinions about this myste- 
rious country right? But thacontrad iotipn is 
moreapparent than real. PaYes's experience 
was limited to pre-revolutionary Russia; he 
never really understood Bolshevism, the 
revolution and what happened after, in his 
case, aa with some of his contemporaries, 
intimate knowledge of Tsarist Russia wns a 
hindrance, not an advantage. 

But there has been no similar watershed 
in recent decades; the Soviet system has 
been in existence for a long time, it has 
changed remarkably little, it Is thoroughly 
conservative and the reasons that can be 
adduced to explain Parra's failure to under- 
stand cannot possibly explain the errors of 
today. Nor can one fairly put most of the 
blame on Soviet misinformation. There wns 
(and is) a massive effort In this direction, 
but it has on the whole been remarkably 
unsuccessful. The real problem Is not 
deception, but self-deception; or, more 
accurately perhaps, Intellectual laziness. 
Hence the widespread Inclination townrds 


“mirror imaging", the assumption that the 
Soviet Union and its satellites are, gram 
nuulf. societies like our own, that Well 
these societies does not substantially fc 
from lire In the West and that, but for the 
reprehensible meddling or the politician] 
mid especially the cold warriors satan 
them, the existing harriers to ever belm 
muniul understanding and cocdsientt 
would soon come down. The reasons tor 
litis lack of comprehension are deeply 
rooted und (here is unfortunately no good 
reason (n assume that there will be i 
substantial change in this respect la the 
foreseeable future. 

There is little, too little, about sport in 
this "Moscow Journal", which is a pity 
because Soviet sport offers certain insights 
into the way the regime works. Various 
inter ptetut ions, some of them mote tion a 
little outlandish, have been adduced to 
expiuin Soviet and East German succewi 
Yet the rent reasons arc simple and obvious. 
There is. to begin with, greater entbusan 
in the communist countries (or active 
sports. 

For a number or reasons sport it 
given by the state far higher priority thaaio 
the West, the resources allocated are iquch 
greater, and the approach Is rekntlnily 
competitive — this is also true with regard 
to the systematic use of drugs. There It no 
room at the top level for amateurism in 
Soviet und East German sport, enxpt 
perhaps in those contests in which natural 
ability counts for almost everything and 
training for comparatively little - eg, the 
short sprint distances. Eastern bloc ipotts- 
men and women arc not innately faster, 
stronger and more skilled than their com- 
terparts frorrvothsr parts of the world, (hey 
are only better prepared. Whenever they 
compete on equal terms, that is as profes- 
sionals, for instance in soccer, the atom- 
tages of the Soviet and East Gana 
political and social system are not readBj 
obvious. With the exception of ke-bodtj, 
which is played only in a handful rf 
countries,. Soviet and East European w® 1 
petitor* have not done very wre » 
sports — precisely the discipline* tn which 
one would expect them toexcelithe rewra 
remain to be explored. Again. 
unfair to blame the Russians torJwJW 
professional approach; it is not ihehr Unit U 
Western sports bureaucrats coniinw i w 
maintain tlmt all is well in the wrW « 
sports nnd that Western ond taw™. 
Southern ond Northern competitor! 
on cqunl terms at the Olympic Gama, 
world championships ond other 5Urt 
slows. Where the capndty to i®*™* 
humbug Is concerned, (here seems w 
business like sports business, 


The elusive Ethnarch 
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If the first post-war British government 
had shown .foresight and courage, . Arch- 
■ bishop., Makorfos would probably never 
,h*w of .otiujd* .tyfrfa'inA 

Stanley' Mayfly# . admirable , biography 
would never hqV* b&ft written’, Tn ; the late 
summer of 1945 nproposal was put to the 
Attlee 1 government by Philip .(now Lord)' 
Noel-Bnkcr, the Minister of State nt the 
Foreign office,: with the backing of Sir 
Reginald teener, the Ambassador in 
Athins, that Cyprus should be ceded to 
Greece: In other wards, enosls would have 
been achieved. 'The Foreign Office had ho 
serious objectlods, but ihe Chiefs of Staff 
and the Colonial: Office did; 

A| font ifote (he Tlirks hkd neither, the 
moral standing nor ihe lttgoj . right/, id 
object. Nor, probably, had they even the 
inclination, given suitable : guarantees., for 

(heir minority of the pop uiatiop;. for be- 
tween.. the : wars AtatQrk.: had positively 
encouraged Tyrttisb Cypribtsta <• migrate, 
to the . mainland. The objections -of 'the 
Gcnetab and officials in London,' though 
Rtrbng/wero shortsighted. . . • . ■ . i- 

. • The Chiefs of 1 SiafT could have bad the 
b wbs (hey thought ‘they, needed not only iri 
Cyprus -but etscjurijere In Greece as tybfo 


and Cyprus, would automatically have been 
incorporated in NATO n few years later, 
The Colonial Office would have been rid 
of a problem which it had itself created. 
But It was still believed foal whenever 
enosls raised its ugly head, , all that was 
necessary was to deport a few bishops. 
Ernest Bevin, who had only been at. the 
Foreign Office a mntter of weeks, was not 
prepared to take the risk against the 
advice of the Generals, the officials, and 
probably also Churchill nnd Eden. Hlnc 

. . ,, . 

" Who, bUkt, foe -need ;for Mr Mayes's 

•schdlariy and readable’ Bccouttt of tbfe man 
who ■ first made etoufj "ah international 
cause, and theii abandoned It; .It is still 
difficult to be fore whfcfoef Makarlw’s 
motives for abandoning the dause W»fch 
had become (dedtlfied with his name Were . 
egoism (to become a Head of State) of 
fear (bf provoking war) or cunning (In the' 
belief that enosls could- eventually be 
achieved tfoflr all -by a policy of teenier. ' 
pour mleux sQuuty Such uncerlimties add 
M 4 character 

..which Mayes has so perceptively captured ^ 
and ahaiyaed;- ' : ., -i . • iV • ; • • - 


ii R abb ehfored font! , 

g^ramentwa? obliged td'fctein;: 
. opaj ; stfiuie -Iris^ad ! of Wising pnvaTe ! 

, dsopchslanCeWfts bovtnfol^ffie'ehd'Ltrt- W.f 


It was perhaps inevitable that Maknrins 
should make this mistake, because, shrewd 
ns he was, lie had little knowledge of the 
great world outside Ills island. His experi- 
ence overaena, except In Athens, wns very 
alight. When lie studied In the USA, his 
English was limited and his acquaintances 
.were mostly other Greeks or American 
ahurchmen. • Admittedly he had more 
worldly wiadom than his uncomfortable 
ally, Colonel Grivna, foe leader of the 
armed rebellion In Cyprus, but font is not 
Mylng much. He , wfo much less wall 
equipped than kaiathanilB, who became 
Prime MJntafer of. Greece soon ofter the 
rebellion began, • 

. Yet MakariOs wanted to . control' the 
policy not only of the Cypriot Greeks bur, 
also of the mainland, government. Every' 
time be .visitdd Afows as Archbishop 
(which included the title of Ethnarch or 
‘ leader of the; natlort" as well), a com- 
Oltiniquis ; on ; his, talks with the dreek 
authorities anhoiinced ’Complete' agreement 
Oh policy. - But more often' .than • not, 
Mwcaiiqs than .Went home and did some- 
Ihfog qffife dlffopenr, >lfo . which ' he 
OxpCpicd the ■ G reck -governmefi t to con* 
Ivaretn anils' rind ,hk successor, 
vaorge ; papaodrebu, ' wrote, exasperated 
fo MakarioS lfiaylng, almost Itt the 

W ,hl0 * ; i™“ 

' •/r ; | :"i : ; ' ?•' ;v : ' : 1 

..There ^as probablylnb hope of achlew 
Ijl? e ^ sis , -kij; urid|vrded ^ Cyprus after 
whji-MnkBrlra; in ‘fog vw. 

ohd- of 1956. But 
even; Kartmanlig still 

. i ' 


hoped for It after the Zflrlch 
agree moms oxpmssly ruled It oj & 

'I Itelr wuyu of trying to ncliiove It 
feront. Mnkurios believed *^5 
Grivas in forec. Karnmnnlls In 
The firat two not only frus J rt ‘ , ^ 
other hut fntnlly handicapped * . e 
■Even diplomacy had no 
scene was invaded by Ihe w 
figures of the Greek Colonels In *»»■ 

. In this sad story Mnknrios cuUa^g 
and not unattractive figure. He w 
for Cyprus but too small for he krg 
world. Mayes presenis him, war 
with sympathy nnd 

foe- most attractive side of ^ 
character in defeat: first m ^ .u, 

Seychelles, and then In foe 
lire, when "his courtesy and 
fpr others remained to. the end ■ 
qualities of personal charm BvU ^ 
the reader to the fact that M 
rightly calls him hypnerttte * 

He compares Makarlos with ih 
apprentice, and his sermons with . . 
, Canon Chasuble. j , 

j It Is Impossible to write a znd 

MakariOs without covering “■ -•fM. 
complex range or poffcaj 
story involves not only °" e V' gWi .ihe, 
rind Britain, but the -United .S ^ 
United Nations,. the Caamang™ 0 , 
Soviet Union, and mony other qf ; 

we|l. Perhaps the Irish, who forl ?nLf ^ ■; 
foe, UN force In Cypres ^ 

the best qualified to understand ^ 
gdlng on. The political w ^ 

weft make tedious tetydfog* ut jefof 
Mayes’s credit that they com 
. and sharply defined. 


Twenty years of Castro 


By Hu gh Thomas 

ARTHUR MACEWANi 

Revolution and Economic Development in 
Cuba 

263pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 333 28306 6 

Arthur MacEwnn's study of Cuba, written 
ftom "a Marxist perspective'' ins his pub- 
lishers describe it on the dust-cover), is 
full of statistics, but there arc three sim- 
ple ones which he omits, Ritd indeed he 
makes almost no mention of the facts 
which lie behind them: first, that Cuba 
since the Revolution has Imd an annual 
growth rate per capita of minus i.2 per cent 
(World Development Report, 1981, for 
1960-78); second, that the Cuban armed 
farces of some 20(1,000 men or more, arc 
larger than those of any other state in Latin 
America except for Brazil - Indeed per head 
of population Cuba probably has more men 
under arms than any other country in the 
world. Third, whereas in 1959 Cuba, de- 
spite disparities of distribution, was one or 
the two or three richest Latin American 
state!, she is now one of the two or three 
poorest: at a national Income of $810 per 
head per year (again I take the figure from 
the World Development Report), she is less 
well off than most of her neighbours - 
Jamaica, the Dominican Republic, even 
Colombia and Mexico. 

The reality behind these figures is not 
easily understood. The main point to 
emphasize is that in economic terms the 
word “Revolution” in MacGwan's tide la 
a misnomer. In 1958 Cuba wax certainly 
a country which depended much more 
than was good for It on sugar. As the 
World Bank had pointed out, in a famous 
report of 1930, diversification was neces- 
sary if Cuba's "much treasured liberties” 
were to survive. Some diversification had 
been achieved by the end of the 1950s 
but the political revolution achieved by 
Castro put an end to it. AH those,, for 
example, who had been trying to build up 
trade in the sale of winter vegetables to 
the East coast of the United States were 
ruined by Castro's determination to have 
» row with that- country. The crudeness, 
ignorance, over-simplification nnd intoler- 
ance of the Revolutionary Government 
ahenaRd a whole class of manogera who 
ought otherwise to have assisted eco- 
nmok diversification. 

Thus by the late 1960s, Cuba was 
investing heavily in new augHr equipment, 
while today the predominance of sugar in 
lb# Cuban economy Is greater than (t bas 
wer beeo—rcckoncd either as a percen- 
nm>° f M P° rl * or M a contribution to the 
GDP. in purely economic terms, the 
““sequence of the Revolution has been ■ 
•o strengthen the hold of this monocrop 
“a to reverse the trends towards diver- 
sification which had begun, modestly and 
srdily, by 1958, Ai the same time, sugar 
taolf has remained only at 
r°JJ l VJJ 'WM aggregate level as It was 
in the 1950s, while Cuba's share of a still 
expanding world market for sugar has 
8 hrunk. A final Irony Is provided 
7 too Tact that tHo Soviet Union, Cuba’s 
jw tadlng partner pdr excellence, is 
roaay ihe world's largest sugar producer 
5* the major growth in produc- 
2" look place there while Cuba 

lo * >rof ®* 80r MacEwan attributes •• the 
ounding economic stagnation in Cuba 
‘j 60 dot entirely, to the United 
«9ckade of the Island but to bad 
. 5 1 “ “jmed in' the age of colonialism 
w underdevelopment, If this were 
Wed so, it would seriously discredit the 
.of ' rwdfoUonary . "vanguardlsm'*. 
paving enjoyed .twenty years of total 
Pwk a revolutionary "vanguard" in the 
fm? 6 °«'- 'to Cuban' Communist' parly 
inow reformed -fo give astro and his 
wttle their place) surely Ought to have 
able to- do a little, more than this? 
thq vanguard concerned is 
th ® way to the truth to the 
peoples^ of Nicaragua, El Sri-. 
Ethiopia * «/? Aias, it 

Variation of ;Whaf has gone 
Tr’^ fb ^o 'vdth ’ the United 
■‘Mnfifodevelopmem" or 'with 

Unii^Tc!' 8ra J a **n*ate ’quarrel ‘with the 
Hsl>iin 4 Stat ^ (HBeif deriving ftom a par- 
tSSP^f “alfohallet vetiloh of 
£ . ‘ Cubrin government 
J 1 0t the 'commatvdlilg 

buI 1X1081 of il8 
WoU. TbcI confusion was 
•x . ! ..^eL'VdderatattdaWy ho 


political ]v rel^Cli.? r ~ mS,an r CMt vai ^. ^ Ul Sll1cc * * n * e * ast resort, the Public outrage at political and cco- 
appointed to confrol larpe” °- flen Soviel ^ nion “ Cuba's paymaster and nomlc conditions in Cuba was astonixh- 
and given that^neL Q 8 .Ln« be , pr “ umcd inlercs,cd in ,hem * ingly manifested last year when 10,000 

symbolically area: revoluilnnt.ru m 1 ■ ^ us ^ an . involvement cannot reolly be Cubans took refuge in an embassy left 
oMndus?ries 8t was double*!. Despite Soviet approval, how- lcmporari |y unguarded-a propaganda 

‘ U u C _ h e _ ver - “nnol be quite excluded that defeat for communism no less striking 


romantic projects as making Cuba inde- 
pendent in sicel—perhaps his finest legacy 
was the toothpaste factory which 
allegedly produced a substance that 
turned to stone on exposure to the air. 

At tlie same time, a large militia and 


Castro h seeking to establish for himself 
in the Caribbean region a chain of 
interesting “revolutionary" satellites 
which, while they might hope for Soviet 
aid and serve the Soviet cause for the 


Cubans took refuge in on embassy left 
temporarily unguarded— a propaganda 
defeat for communism no less striking 
than the construction of the Berlin wall. 
But us usual Castro managed to run rings 
round the American government by open- 
ing the gates of the Island to whoever 
wished to leave, and allowing out a total 


unuy were needed to defeat the new constitute a new power-centre in the 
regime's opponents, who were being communist world— powered by oil from 
helped by a trigger-happy and highly Gu a lent ala or perhaps Venezuela. Castro 
incompetent Central Intelligence Agency. I™ nevcr been content only with his own 
In 1966 the Cuban government, acting island and the dismal failure of his man- 
partly under the influence of the Chinese “Bemcnt of the' economy there gives him 
cultural revolution, also did away with “ n added Incentive to seek “glory” or 
small businesses, including street- vendors influence abroad. 


foreseeable future, would in the long run 0 f 120,000 Cubans, some of them crlmi- 
consdtute a new power-centre in the nals, in order to embarrass the Carter 


and tiny shops whose presence afforded 
ihe poor Cubans some slight relief but 


During these years political repression 
has continued unabated, though in our 


the statistics of whose activities were not perverse wny in this country we fail to 
easy to gather and whose operators take much account of it. It Is quite 
seemed to the secret police certain to be absurd, for example, that streets should 
anti-re vol ution aiy—as indeed they were be named after Steve Biko, whereas foe 


inclined to be. This made things worse, r 
Frantically, Castro called on ail hands to { 
man the pumps, or rather the machete: t 
the sugar harvest of 1970 would be the c 
biggest ever— 10 million tonal The target t 
was not reached. s 

After this Ihe Russians seem largely to J 
have taken over the management of the 
Cuban economy. Ail the evidence Is that 
they had become involved in Cuba rather 
reluctantly at firat, in 1959-60; Khrush- 
chev la supposed to have hoped originally 
that Castro would become a Nasser, not a 
Radar. But the Cubans had to sell to 
someone a quantity of sugar comparable 
to that which they had previously sold to 
the United States. The Russians were the 
only possible buyers despite their own 
high production of sugar. This imperative, 
combined with Castro's need of, and fas- 
cination with, weapons, cemented an 
alliance as improbable as any in the illog- 
ical history of communism. The Soviet 
Union began to give aid to Cuba In I960, 
and was influencing the course of events 
in Havana as early as 1961. Cuban debts 
began to grow, and the impetuous 
Khrushchev strove to gain some military 
benefit from this economic commitment. 
By pludng intermediate -range ballistic 
missiles and nuclear bombers, in the 
island, he sought to increase his first- 
strike capacity against the Untied States. 
But he was outmanoeuvred by Kennedy 
In a part of the world where, whatever 
the Inadequacies of the CIA the United 
Stales still had local control. His ensuing 
defeat led, it Is now generally thought, lo 
the Soviet decision to go ahead with the 
vast armaments programme that has since 
boon under way In Russia. 

Russia's economic and military aid to 
Cuba meantime continued and, in the late 
1960s, ti would seem that Cuba began to 
operate os a kind of Comintern or Intel- 
ligence agency for the Soviet Union— not 
so much in Latin America (because of 
opposition from local communists) as In 
Africa. After tho failure of the sugar har- 
vest of 1970, the Soviel connection was 
emphasized further by tho restructuring 
of the Cuban economy so as to reflect 
more exactly the Soviet system; while, it 
Is said, (he Cuban political police was also 
effectively purged by the Russians. Since 
Castro supported the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia In 1968, there has been 
no public complaint about any act of 
Soviet foreign policy by any Cuban 
leader. Old members of the' Communist 
Fatly of pre-1959 days— Including Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguok, foe vicar of Bray of 
modern Cuba (he Had been a member or 
Batista's cabinet ill the 1940s) - became 
' more and more prominent in the decision- 
making in Havana, and the role ofc the 
military, always Important, became still 
more marked. 

A new stage started in the- mid-1970s, 
when the Cuban regime began actively to 
intervene In Angola and elsewhere (n Africa 
in divisldn strength rather than hierely 
providing support for existing governments 
and guerrilla movements. With the discov- 
ery of off-shore oil iri Mexico, and with 
indications of American self-doubt, the left 
wing guerrillas in Nicaragua and elsewhere 
iri Central America now began to receive 
more systematic hfclp. In 1979 Nicar- 
agua became Ih effect Cuba's first Latin 
American satellite: At .the sanie time, and 
less successfully, Castto started to Interest 
himself in both the English. Bnd French- 
speaking Caribbean, with ^sequences 
now familiar tn, Jamaica and Grenada. All 
these activities vrtre a clever exploitation 
0 r clandestine political 
• degree of Soviet control oyer them might. 


name of the Cuban student leader, Pedro refusal to use statistics which even esti- 
Boi{cl. is unknown. Boilel died after mate the economic changes which have 
twelve years in gaolin 1972, at the hands occurred in Cuba since 1975 make his 
of a repressive police. His only crime was book seem rather out of date. At times 
to have won an election in the Cuban the reader may feel that MncEwan's 


administration. 

It is a touching feature of MacE wan's 
book that none of these facts is actually 
gainsaid; he even hints at them himseir. 
He tells us for example that “it would be 
naive to suppose that the economic rela- 
tionship with the USSR has not affected 
Cuban policy”, and that "Cuba's lack oi 
economic independence can hardly be 
seen as a positive aspect of its develop- 
ment strategy... the Soviet relation 
surely has its costs". MacEwan 's resolute 
refusal to use statistics which even esti- 
mate the economic changes which have 
occurred in Cuba since 1975 make his 
book seem rather out of date. At times 


students' unions in 1960 against the official 
candidate.' 


Marxism, for all his -publisher's commen- 
dation, is a fancy dress which begins to 


fail to pieces an the ball proceeds: for 
example, his quotation from Castro him- 
self that in agriculture “the private sec- 
tor's role will be indispensable for some 
time to come". But no one will gain any 
real knowledge of the genuine misman- 
agement, tedium, tragedy and frustration 
in modem Cuba from this book, nor any 
sense of why its leaders foster what Janez 
Stanic, a Yugoslav journalist, has recently 
described os "the Cubans’ burning .desire 
for a messianic rote in the world" (in 
Communism’s Crossroads). 

Professor MacEwan is honest enough 
to admit the "lack of sufficient data” for 
his purpose in almost every field. His 
conclusion is; "... it is probably true that 
in any revolutionary process there is a time 
when the laws of action of the old society 
have been destroyed and the new modes of 
operation and organisation have not been 
firmly established, and during that time the 
explicit decisions or revolutionary actors are 
particularly important". In other words, if 
you * have destroyed every- 
thing from the past and built nothing for 
the future, you can hang on la personal 
power indefinitely and even take your 
countrymen to' fight in fariaff countries of 
which they know nothing— partkul a rly if 
you can get the Soviet Union to pay the 
bill. 


Poetic Studies from 
Princeton 



Osip Mandelstam's Stone 

Translated by ROBERT TRACY 

Osip Mandelstam's first collection of 

K , Swne; which he wrote 
:n foe ages of 1 7 and 25, is 
presented here In translation. It marks 
the beginning of a brilliant poetic 
career that ended with hfs death in a 
Russian prison camp In 1938. His 
pooms depict the Russian city of St, 
Petersburg and convey his hunger for 
Western European culture, his 
commitment to the humanistic values 
that culture could represent, and his 
compulsion to master the Russian 


tockert library of Poetry In 
Translation • 

Cloth, £9.80. Paper, £4.45 


Selected Later Poems of 
Marie Luise Kaschnitz 
Translated by LISEL MUELLER 
Iri spite of her renown In Germany as. 
. a distinguished poet Us well as a 
writer of fiction and essays, Marie 
Luise Kaschnitz (1901-1 974) Is 
scarcely recognized in hiany other 
countries. This first book-length 
translation into English of her work 
makes available a selection of poems 
that date from the last two decades of 
her life and articulate bp feelings' 
about Na 2 l Germany and World War 
ii. : • 

Lpckert ifbrafy of Poetry in 
Translation. 

Cloth, £5.55. Paper, £2.75 


Milton and the Martial 
Muse 

Paradise Lost arid European 
Traditions of War 
JAMES A. FRfeEMAN 
Combining historical scholarship with 
literary criticism, James Freeman 
provides a comprehensive study of 
ihe pro-war tradition that dominated 
Renaissance thought and of John 
Milton's rejection of that tradition in 
Paradfse Lost. By identifying and 
analyzing the many military words, 
actions, characters, and motifs in 
Milton's poem, he demonstrates their 
effectiveness In the poet's indictment 
of war as evil, futile, and corrupt. 

27 Ulus. £9.80 

Free Verse 

An Essay on Prosody 
CHARLES O. HARTMAN 
To make sense of "free verse" In ' 
theory or In practice, the whole study 
of prosody— the function of rhythm in 
poetry— must be revised and 
rethought. Stating this as the issue that, 
poets and critics nave faced In the 
past century, Charles Hartman 
develops a theory of prosody that * 
includes the most characteristic forms 
of 20th-century poetry. He sorts . 
through the various attempts to 
account far riori-metrical verse. Its 
. wide acceptance by. poets arid 
readers, and Us power, and he cites 
Williams and Eliot as piosodlc • 
masters. 

£7.70 ’ 


The Tale of the Tribe 

Ezra Pound and- the Modern 
Verse Epic 

MICHAEL ANDR£ BERNSTEIN 

Taking Ezra Pound's Cantos as Ihe 
principal model of the modem verse 
epic, Michael And/d Bernstein offers a 
systematic analysis of this poetic 
tradition, Its different structural, 
problems and their diverse solutions, 
and considers Issues central to 
contemporary literary and 
philosophical theory. 

Cloth, £12.60. Limited Paperback 
Edition, £5.55 


Women Writers and 
Poetic Identity : 

Dorothy Wordsworth, Emily . . 
BroiitS, and Emily Dickinson 
MARGARET HOMANS 
How does foe consciousness of being 
a woman affect the workings of the 
poetic imagination? With this question 
Margaret Homans Introduces her 
study of three -19th-century poets and 
their response to a literary tradition 
that defines the poet as male. In ' 
answering. this -question, she suggests 
why there were so few great women 
poets In an age when most of the 
great novelists were women; Her : 
primary focus is on the poems, letters, 
and Journals In which these women 
tried to establish their own Identities 
as Writers. and poets. £0.30 ' . 
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Strictly sensational 


By Louis Allen 

DENNBKEENEi 
Y okomitsu RlkhJ: Modernist 

231pp. Columbia University Press. S25. 

0 231 04938 2 

This is an interesting and infuriating 
book. Yokomitsu Riichi (1898-1947) was 
a curious combination of literary experi- 
menter and popular feullieion novellist. 
As leader of the school of writing 
called Shin-kankaku-ha (“New-Sensaiion- 
School") he tried to Import what was new in 
Europe Into Japan: the aesthetic dilet- 
tantism of Oide, the disdainful and corro- 
sive nihilism of Vafery, and the jazzy 
tricks of Dada and (he surrealists. At the 
same time he kept his distance from the 
fashionable populist proletarian novel and 
the inexhaustible “I-novel” {shi-shoseuu}. 

It Is easy to treat him, therefore, not so 
much as an author in his own right, but 
as a bundle of ill-digested influences, an 
exemplary case of Japanese nalYeti! mis- 
led by European sophistication, finding 
himself only when he rejects this. 

Dennis Keene's book, a re-worked doc- 
toral thesis with the scholarly apparatus 
very sensibly removed, consists chiefly of 
an evaluation of the theory and practice 
of the Neo-Sensationalist Yokomitsu, 
followed by extended accounts of some of 
his novels and short stories, which in 
some cans exist In English already in 
Professor Keene's .translation. The trans- 
lations imply that Yokomitsu’s fiction has 
some value for Keene, and at first this 
appears to be the case. The exposition is 
thorough, and the examples are gener- 
ously provided so that the reader can 
make his own judgments. But Professor 
Keene is far too intrusive upon his 
material and his subject, in the way he 
treats it, cannot bear the weight of that 
intrusion. 

Yokomitsu Is different from the Euro- 
pean models he used. His ideas are not of 
much interest, his novels are; whereas the 
theories of the Dadaists dr the surrealists 
are fascinating but die actual works pro- 
duced by them are not, or at least not 
often, and not very. So if one b to be fair ' 
to Yokomitsu, the stress should bear very 
little on the theories add far more on the 
Jfctiaa. Professor Keene is not fair to 
turn: in fact, be is. consciously destructive 
of his subject. He ia honest enough about 
why: he knows perfectly well that there , 
has been a kind of uncritical snobbery i 
about aspects of modem Japanese Iltera- 
turc and that works have been praised , 
when they don’t deserve it, often for 
admirable but irrelevant reasons. So 
much space is taken up with the' critic's ! 
own at utu dinting, with aesthetic contor- , 
tons about what ft is to be a critic, and with 
the posturings of a commentator, that the 
poor author, meanwhile, is compelled to 
wait his turn In the wings. 

It Is easy .enough to accuse Yokomitsu ' 
of futility, or of failing to -relate theory 1 
and practice. The Neo-Seosai|onalist ! 
schOor is “a failure, something rootless 
and unproductive", with no impact on ' 
society; it has no meaning “except as a ! 
wrong road a few writers look, but oniv 

far a short time". What did it try to do? 

Simply to convey sensations directly to 1 

lion uwh2 l m:!rf dllC ^ n ® authorial interven- I 
lion to the mmumunt-s constant preoccu- r 

patfon of much "modernist” literature I 
The concrete results for Yokomitsu him-' r 

Were ", and krfrk technique of « 
dialogue, although that hardf/sTcms an ft 
. asset in the pieces translated here. As u 

EX*' «£***«•» Is fate writ- fi 

.Ingby athiid-reteJnMrojdlrf. . ;■* *-v v 

, dbo consciously' adopted a 8 

Aafor-Wre form in his prose. This; accord- ri 
tog to Keene, m yet another error of. w 
unifert tending, becauw t ho "empty*’ form’ ” 
ot the haiku is a means of approaching "I 
reaJMy, whereas Yokorpilsu’g staccato * 

succession of short statements gives the « 
contrary, effect, implying , that reality is ls 
.empty or lacks meaning, It U- a still-life d 
atyio awl the movement of real’ life is ti 
: bpyond it. In, the story “Ginseng, sky .'and R 
’people", Yokomitsu describes a -journey ' w 
to Korea; .. T . . 9 . ft 

‘ Front an island country, fa the copti- ■ .pi 
nent. • H one walks the streets, pejus,. G 
pears, peare, pepra. Bejualh (he Ughu oi 
the continual pear trees are like a river B 
bed. The white dlpthoa '.flutter beneath *e 
the full yellowTrieia. TJii footwear Is sh 
SUperply clogs |sic|. : w 

‘Ooooh! . OooohE 1 Everybody talks fo 
like cows, . ar 

I once Had the following dream. A W 
drcaiii aboui hej|. And yet.In. lbis hefl “I 
1 people were selling pears. r '! .. ■ Br 


W 




Which serves, as Keene points out. “as a ¥ YEGODS/ lT'5 — 
reminderofhow bad this kind of iiterature I ^ LABORATORY oS* ’ 

But is that all (here is to Yokomitsu? 

Take the novel Sftinen (Carden of Slap), 

published in 1931, “a real disappoint- .► 

ment” For Keene. A rich girl Naoae loves 

Kaji, a young man she knew before she -y 

met her husband Niwa, who is an InaensI- t o 

tive bore, good in a neutral way, fond of X l ■ ?Y 

hunting. Kaji ia a type of modem inteilec- Hv \ -4* . 1 ^Vh— 

tual. This is not a very new domestic SI y /e Jg. 

triangle. In a hunting accident, when a ' I ^ 

wild bear rushes at Niwa. Nanac shoots, , ( , T ■ 

and Niwa falls. Had she intended to shoot [ — 

him? The motivation could be far more * \ r ■ 

complex. In Nanae's mind, juat as she 

pulled the trigger, the image of Kaji flit- » — J l ■ I 
ted aerou her consciousness. Had she 
meant to shoot Kaji, then? The novelist 

VT* T J h i! ’ h0 “ li "8 Dick Tracy (pictured on the lefl) , according 
bS "L Yokomlttu s wlihcnoks via the hoi Iml nut,". Trad 

bc»k. N a n.e coiud ouriy ieek, K.J, The cm ofcm>ks hf 

, . ?*”* i Cr boko the Clown, pictured in the centre, h* 

,hr “ “*"•/*»" Gross ', Nize B 

bS Ta? i, hl T.S' 8 ??" b h 1 y t: 19291 «*** Cam,, m inmate a/, 

C M P .' ' he , °° k , mal "- “o" 1 Mlutratlons, Ilk, Urn, an pL 
Yokomitsu wrote. So Nanae s analysis of Francisco: Citv Lights Books. $4.95 1 hi 
hor own motivation, at the moment of 
firing, which one Western critic has 
termed delicate and poignant, is dismissed 

by Professor Keene aa perfunctory and ■■»■ — 

commonplace. 

Similarly, in an episode at the end of 

the book. Kaji meditates beside n river mi 1 r 

bank, and the image of a mausolem- IttP Cfinh t 

the Garden or Sleep” of the litlo-occun A 11L JllU L/ J. 

to him. Even Keene Is constrained to 

describe the writing here as having reached a==!as= ® 5B=! ss5S^HHS5H55HHSSH 

* dutfaguised tvd: By Andrew Sinclair 

Then suddenly something snapped In ^ ^ 5 =—^— 

his mind and a sense of desolate emp- m w».. m ^^ g=5!=ggg= 

troess began to rise and swell wltliln Zf^^ MBcSHANE: 

him. As he squatted on the bank star- ■*“* °f John O’Hara 

ing at one solitary, cold-looking stake 274pp. Cape, f 10. 

poking up out of the water, a scene 0 224 01885 X 

quite different from this before him 

drifted into his head, a Garden of Sleep 

seen while travelling in some foreign "Never say someone has awful friends" .the 
country. Then he remembered some- late Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
tiling seen before that, the thick scales bridge. Jack Oallagher. once said: "You are 
of a marble, sculpted Chinese dragon, a,Wtt ys someone's awful friend." John 
by which It was said only one angel O’Hara was the awful friend of most of the 
might ascend io heaven, and how he IT a i or American writers after the First 
had cockily clambered across it; and all Wor,d Wttr - As Robert Bench lev told him 



Diss 

v A svs HrM, 




Dick Tracy (pictured on the left), according to his creator Chester Could, was (he Rrstcomkysnin h,r„ , 

|W(A crooks via the hot lead route". Tracy first took to the streets of Chicago with his trench- coat and thnfLt ^ ^ ‘° lll ^ aCe to /“* 
7%e car/ of crooks he had to fight It out with includes such notable rogues as B-B Eves Flattov Mumhl -v °' 1 ° clo ] i * t 4 ‘ 

hoko the Clown, pictured in the centre, was brought to animated life bv the Austrian hnrn Mm ■ i and ^he Blank, 

the right is taken from Milt Gross’s Nize Baby (I926L '■Moanist, Max Fleischer. The picture,* 

In 1929) in which the Count, an inmate of the Nuttycrest lunatic asvlum renmedk *1 ^ C " unl Sc rewloosc of Tooloose (startid 

crazier. Both Illustrations, like that Surrealism^ world outside his institution Is mn 

f rcn«co: Cl * Ug kls Bmks. ««jS* 


The snob from Pottsville 

D A j ~ Kazin wrote of From the Terrace, "We are DiMj 

■Dy Andrew Sincl&lr deluged, suffocated, drowned in facts, facts, I cam 

— facts.” After O'Hara, we still are. 


FRANK MacSHANE: 

The LITe of John O’Hara 
274pp. Cape. £10. 

0 224 01885 X 


ubu cocxuy ciamuereJ across it; and all unu rtS »wocrt bcnchlcv told him 
the splendid monetary dreams of that ^arning nftcr, O'Hara had knocked 
time came to him, and he compared it h,s ci 8 ar out of his mouth in the Hollywood 
to what life was now and raw the use- Mecca . ,hc Garden of Allah: "You were 
less emptiness of it all. 


i , - 4 UU "Wtfc 

t>om a shit just as some people were bom 
with blue eyea, but that's no reason to go 


Here, aays Keene, the svmhn! ! ue e P*’ bul that ' s no reas on to go 

demns the event tp traScncc and fo?wh a ^u°?re" ? ^ U ' PC ° PiB ^ y ° U 
nothingness; it rejects the. real world y 

instead of grasping 1 l Such a procedure O’Hara never took himself for what he 
has, Keene claims, no place in a was » but for someone better. Frank Mac- 
psychologlcal nofvel, since the insight is Shane ' s new biography shows a man who 
not into the real world but into "a value reveII ed in playing the snobbish and rough- 
overand above it". It seems to me this is !“* carienture of his seif-niade role. Bom 
canying purism to absurd lengths and !? smaU Pennsylvania mining town of 
would ultimately prevent any author p °t«ville,' O’Hara was the son of a 
attnbuting any kind of transcendental domineering Irish-Amerlcan Catholic 
raotivaban to his characters at ail. surgeon, nor quite good enough for (he local 

So it goes on, chapter after chanter the ? nl t ar,stoc ™ c J r who lived at the top 

underlying theory dismissed as inane’ 'the ,h “ ntoa *° SlI * a h but several cuts 

resulting works of the imagination as t jfhTo h ® * h . an ? Irish and Poles end 
inept. What can be the explanation of J; 1 * h “ a « | Q " s w h o U v ad on the other side oF 


Kazin wrote of From the Terrace, "We are DiMaggio wanted a sports honour, “» l 

^ ' drown *^ ,n fac,s ’ facls - 1 can i‘”- He never recovered fran, 

facts. After O Haro, we still are. being given an honorary degree by Yale, 

Some of O'Hara’s short stories were very ^"S'nary Alma Mater — he kept a Y, 
good. They suited the bleak mood of the \ ear ° aok of 1924 as though he had been 
Depression years, as did his first and best • Class 

novel, Appointment in Santana. “Over the His library reflected both his mellcukx 
River and Through the Wood" and "Do ness 0 nd his vanities. On his shelve* sto 
You Like It Here?" are exact and appalling Who's Who, Burke’s Peerage, The Sot, 
descriptions of inadvertent condemnation. Register, Barlett's Quotations, travel guid 
in the first story, an old man mistakenly and gazettes, and the Manual of the Am, 
goes Into the bathroom of a young girl. In ca " College Fraternities. He knew vi 
the second, a boy is wrongly accused of everyone was except himself. He had hud 
stealing a watch. In both, society condemns reai I uny of the major English or Frencfai 
them for what the victims did not do or Russian novelists; he preferred a die 1 
mean to do. O'Hara’s ground is particularly magazines and Five newspapers a day. H 
that no man's land of terror where one Wfl s the relentless eavesdropper In ti 
m w k® becomes a life sentence. restaurants, bnra and clubs wWah be fr 

Reading through an anthology even of his fl uen *cd. In one of his few moments i 
better stories, however, becomes more and self-awareness, lie said: "It is lime that 
more flat, stale and unprofitable. His made ’21' a restaurant instead of a career 
themes are repetitive - boredom and 

“P 1 " , an “ ^understanding, wrapped in Professor MacShnne is to be congral 
period detail, MacShane provides a reason * aled for his persistent tracking down of it 
for this in his biography. Until the final ruthless recorder himself. No unpleuu 
years of his life, O’Hara drank consistently dctoil of O’Hnrn's life seems to have b« 
and steadily to the point of boorishnoss and omitted, from Ills habit of slugging worn 
sickness. He appears to have suffered from * n public to his most notorious remark iboi 
what Jack London called in John Bar- hinisolf: “My version of noblesse oblige 
leycorn "The While Logic” - the mental 'f*** you'.’’ Whereas MacShane ok 
perception given by disgust after drinking Ruymond Chandler intelligible, if unsyn 
too much. This atale of mind was a world- putiielic, In his previous biography, ha po 
weariness which believed that life wns *™ys O'l lam ns hoi it repellent and unto 


inui [lie wns , ‘ a / a vv 

merely appearances and a perpetual telling Stable. 


• iiiiu live a vaj. 

was the relentless eavesdropper in 
restaurants, bars and clubs whkh be , 
quented. In one of his few moments 
self-awarenesH. lie said: ’it is lime tht 
made ’21' a restaurant instead of a car« 

Professor MacShane is to be congr 
lated for his persistent tracking down of 
ruthless recorder himself. No unplea: 
detail of O'Hnrn's life seems to have b 
omitted, from his habit of slugging wot 
in public to his most notorious remark ib 
himself: "My version of noblesse oblig 
‘I 0 ** you'." Whereas MacShane o 
Raymond Chandler inlolliglbie, if uns; 
pH the lie, In his proviuus biography, he f 
trays Oilam ns hoi It repellent and uni 


inept. What am be the expWlon of UvBd on ,he 0{her ^ ° f orders ? , 

Yokdmitsu’s reputation? How can both dl lvide ? ,he ,wo hi,ls of <he substil ° al . 

Japanese and Western critics have treated ? ^ o encc WH8 in the history of the S?? ,l ? ed 'J 813 ol 

some of hi novels as masterpieces? Has P lBce - po^of Molly Maguires had been i „ D u e h° pe L e5Sn ,! 

, he really anything of value to offer? hanged in PotKville during their fight ^ tb ^ reb 

u U k. . - cwoaorf against the coal operators, One of ihnfr B 8 ain the Eisen 

He has, but implicit ta the reasons far songs had A couplet about the area- ' ,ton wlthout moti 

Keene's study is wby it cannot be shown. Tll shftp| ' : rated highly by 

He has wanted to use Yokomitsu as a , ’ you want 10 enjoy Odd’s merciless In showi 

representative, not as an individual. And ^ . ' bounty. Hemingway and S 

he baa needed all the time to show the 00 ai, ywhereexcept.toSDhuykUI County, ner. He wanted 
^ P rl, * c - remains unde- O’Hara took the good advice. If the short- 

celved.rn his .final words, Keene says he Mt ™y out of Pottsville was pat Joyce's bar 

uS^f Y Q komf t °,?, C -^ ey T d which served liquor to fourteen-year-cids* T 1 1 

*? show ihe writings, thenext way out was ro becomea jo„™S I {TP 

far ail their defects, as of Unique and trae ,n New York. O'Hara always had one emu * . Cl JAlC 

herole onel’-. The perora- ^ntimbers, feenejilbgifeB- b'rai^ : nfi wffi — - ' ' 

b“ t ,* beara IKH* relation to and fraierrtitKs, arfickj of dresran^tricta 

^n^hw gone before. ; , - ■ o Speech ai If sodejy wcraTm By, Peter I 

Sdfa” 1 Joumql of Flint , : f 6,81 dt ^ wSs ?he wndi- 

refftSiS which Paul ; Smith. Hon or his hew crafl.From being 4 “itwrite ■ R P B8 *T HelYi > 

,p h ‘ a re . vlc w on page 399 of this mah on the Herald Trih„n, anA VI Bevntwl PanilM. 


Lithuanians who Uved on the othe ridc of When °’ HBra had 10 give up drink In f Mmrc was good wri lng ih 

the tracks (hat divided the twoS of the ° r ? er 10 kca P a »™. nnd becanfe rich he n . h T° f J,,ck , 
town. Violence was in the history of the ffj ? 11 l \ SVi of ,hln gs a "d charactoristics inlo himinV^ f 

SS 3 S 3 S 5 S 

S» 3 S,S 5 

- ' . ‘ bounty. Hemingway and Scott Flrzaerald nJIt v lf ignorance often corrupted his art. 

Go anywhere excepnoSchuyklll County, ner. He wanted 7 ^ n,Rda tha fact of his lnborn m0S,e 

O’Hara took the aoddadvf» IF. ,aB Joe more remarkable.” 


Go anywhere except.toSchuykUl County. 

O’Hara took the good advice. If the short- 
it way nut of Pottsville unt Pot u«,>. u__ 


Taken together 


r7f»Z : ,Zr~ LZ' ,' 'W'cn r’aui- Smith . ,lon ° r nis newcrart. ; From being A “rbwritfi •' Kdjlv, .> . 
rtfers to ip his review on page 399 of this mah on the Herald Tribune and r?„! Beyond EintW 

Roreareb Z , "’_ Hls,orlci1 Professor MacShane credln n'tfo ro mi«L 244pp. Harvard i n 


■ nun isgauaiu, tiuttt bears little relation to and ftaterriitfe.artides of dr^ an d T H C w ... • , • ■ ■ , 

what has gone before. of Speech as if Sdtiv ^ to- The result is both enlighteidj 

r 7 — •••; Kim'scSme of "yPeter Kemp enjoyable. Professor Kiely moves wit 

Tho nm issue or HistorlcfiUoumqt of Filin, sdc,al d iffereno*s.™ f riR'w5B^ ^theSdf familiarity over an impressiveijr ^ 

Television, wiiich PauLSmhh ,ion arhis hew cra[(Snbein K ■ «PBERT KELYi ^ ' 1 ■-“* does so with a keen eye for 

ritfers to fa hfa review on page 399 of tfife mah” on tiie hndrft»i BeyoodE^* ' . With entertainfag pereeptivenra^ 

°^5 alKl il is wncenfed beina ^‘".P'^ara^ -with . “UUe comments on Jape & 

with evidence provided bv th« 'maa> mriiin 'ihnV?!i '.? erb f ,hc fnpdem.ftfew Yorker ■ ^ 6 74u689fi 3 . , Action — where “A bad marriage, U1 

for Wj.orl.ra 5„d i«i,l VjkS^JSh Is always lo b. wgretirj 

.pubHshed twicq n year. 'in' March nnH ’ ® ,0cia l Pfatentions. :, hie ’New Lawienei tm»* j. j 1 times to be corrected, but never 

Ociober. These, two annual isSUe&fanstitula ■ moihp« St0 ^ had man y. Sou I hero " Kiely ^oaif.iays Robert blamed on the Institution itself- A 

ono ypluntc (£18. . Single iisuef ».MV whn h S« 0 . J^ Writer, ^ pwt tWnS8 marria 8®. ^ a weti-constniaedf" 

Ednonal cofrcspondcnCe, including manu-- :, am'n^^n E ^^ dnfl ^ n l ^ 0, Hnru; bm qitihJ. excelWr^fl!^ , d ? as ^ e: :andin his • is (he consequence of faresighkdb* 
scripts for submission ^ind books for review cal liiraho^d ma ^ [cr ° f tb a iwychljlofil- Deyond Egotlmi w V °a ,hssC authors - understanding". And p « jf ^ jr 
^Ubeaddrpsrodto irK. R.H. Si i P5K? 1 " 1 - 8nd ^ ^ or Very ^.observations have an admirable ^ 

Wesimlnsice College. North HlhksdyVO^ ^^S^SSS Ni,d - jolting you into awareness of f# 

ford 0X4 9 AT. The first iMue lnc udK- f at 'miich chn'be . easily- be missed: as. when h ej^ 

nffiefes on ’TTie Profclarfan anemasrid tS a ^S th «® Englfali domestic fiction, that 

Weimar Republic" by David Weld ’ahd-' ^ “bifef itic to y ihdjca ie i h 18°!^! !L n ^ et ^ ^ 8°4s oh male protagonists usually include 


yftyrtwior ODIfci.. Wbllh-HLg^.. A . Wlh.' w M. 


■ .,Ti _ A " c.i * u *«"nan umema and the cah- 1 

. Weimar ^bubiiq" by p avid Wekl.‘m5;=iffl 

hSjfS® ! 1 Mfmfer theWbrW: ;ilje 

British faspanse fa fad nineteen ihl.rifes". 


y ; name pi me ww. . 

© protagonists ^top at Uie 
.'/’U, primary, assifmpiion of 
be las'f name would change • 


'.T-V . > 
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In poetic profusion Out of this world 


By Joseph Rykwert 

UMBERTO DI CRISTINA: ~~ 

La dimora dl D’Annunzio: II Vitlorlak 
Photographs by Christopher Broadlwm 
189pp. Edlzioni Noveccnto, Piazza Custel- 
nuovo 35. 90141 Palermo. 


On March 1, 1938, Gabriele D'Annunzio pensnicd I 
felt ill while in the "Offldiia” or "work- scIuushcss 
shop" of his villa at Ganionc. At its very ] n this n 
low door even he. tiny ns he wns, had to accumuint 
lower his head to pass, on his way down to nni purl: t 
the "Zambracca" (the den or shuck -nil the Icssly. An 
rooms in his house had such nicknames), whole ship 
which was lined in green damask. There he was placet 
took some medicine from his vast home p| anc 
pharmacy, sal at the desk and looked across Australia, 
at the British Museum plaster-cast of the lavished u 
sun's hones from the Parthenon. And there joke when 
too, an embolism struck him dead. young gue 

The poet’s body was laid out in die “room 'novelist " U 
of pure dreams”, also known ns the “leper’s 
room", on the catafalque-bed on which he His achi 
used to contemplate his guilty life, dressed is set out 
in a Franciscan habit; beside the bed, a life- Umberto < 
she polychrome wooden statue of Saint phases of i 
Sebastian, his wounds bleeding. Beside the z i° accupi 
bed, too, the photographs of the three ,be Cappc 
women he had “truly loved”: his mother sold U P w 
and sitter, and the great Eleonora Duse. ™pt. to Fr 
Other “furnishings” included an unex- several rai 
ploded bomb wreathed in bay-leaves and a returned t 
casket of earth from his native Abruzzo. ance he dl 
Over the bed was a painting showing him as Wherever 
the leper being embraced by St Francis. ou t came t 

silk cushlo 

DAnnunzio was seventy-five when he bies, the c 
died.ihedaysofhisfameandlionlzingwere casts. The 
long over. The last great episode of his life temporary 
(which had earned him the title of Com - including t 
ntendanie among his faithful followers), the got round 
annexation of Flume, had been aggressively with jewel! 
disowned by Giolitti, the socialist prime Judith Ga 
minister of the time. And D’Annunzio's Robert de 
political stance, that of the nationalist and the marbl( 
populist right-winger, had been purloined appalling | 
and {or so he felt) cheapened by Mussolini, able sole m 

After the great action which Fiumc had rnnm^lh?, 
to be, and his brief taste of power 
W1thd ! ew ’ di senchamed, deflated J f T f 
«nd tired, to the Vlttoriale, three or four , „!?».• 
oilei up lake Garda from Safa (which wns 
|o Play so shameful a part in more recent ““ n , 8 
liahan history). The old house had been poruinv Fn 
re-built and adapted for Heinrich Thode, an F y f 
art-historian and professor at Heidelberg, Christop 
wo had married Senta von Billow and MP«l of ( 
»“ld therefore be considered Richard production 
Wagner's son-out-of-lmv. it housed a lib- extraordini 
rery of 6,000 books, and other goods and there is o ct 
natteis - Including the Stcinway which * s at the la 
uAnminzlo hnd heurd Liszt piny munv nunzio’s cr 
years earlier at Tivoli. orphologn 

n , account of 

Annunzlo found the villa cold, and ViuoriaJc. 

, c: J l had been confiscated at the Novccenlo 
break of war. By 1920, the Thodes were and again. 

Goodly spread 


divorced and the moment D’Annunzio took 
it <m lie started working on it. He soon 
found a local architect of no great distinc- 
tion hilt great good-will who became his 
factotum. Much work in the house was done 
by DAnnunzio's utherwisc unmemorublc 
court-painter Giuiio Cndormi. And 
D Annuinio, not only Cmmumdanie but by 
now also “Prince of the Snowy Mountain” 
(de Montenevoso), lived out what he 
Imagined to he a princely life: which com- 
pensated him in some measure for the con- 
sciousness of his declining literary powers. 
In this the house end its extraordinary 
accumulation of objects played the domin- 
ant purl: the bric-a-brac was plied up merci- 
lessly. And not only inside the house: a 
whole ship involved in the Fiumc udventure 
was placed in the grounds, as was a hydro- 
plane which it ad flown from Italy to 
Australia. But truly fanatical care was 
lavished on the interior; it wns only half n 
joke when D'Annunzio said to nn admiring 
young guest thnt "he was better at decorat- 
ing and upholstering than as a poet or a 
novelist". 

His achievement as an interior decorator 
is set out in this book with great care by 
Umberto di Cristina, though not the earlier 
phases of it. as in the house which D’Annun- 
zio occupied for several years with Duse, 
the Capponcina near Florence, which was 
sold up when he fled, an unofficial bank- 
rupt, to France. His French collection filled 
several railway-trucks when he eventually 
returned to Italy: in spite of his extravag- 
ance he did not leave France as a debtor. 
Wherever he stayed, even for a short time, 
out came the Murano glass, the carpets, the 
silk cushions, the cut-up copes and chasu- 
bles, the church candlesticks and plaster- 
casts. The entire paraphernalia of our con- 
temporary "interior decorators” was his, 
including the preserved tortoises (he never 
got round to having their shells encrusted 
with jewels when they were still alive, unlike 
Judith Gautier and his disciple-mentor, 
Robert de Muntesquiou), the large crystals, 
the marble obelisks and so on. But the 
appalling profusion, the excess, the execr- 
able solemnity were even more his; ns were 
the inevitable touches of genius: the music- 
room illuminated from enormous glass 
pumpkins on tall wooden stands; the bowls 
of glass fruii as abat-jours; the plaster casts 
(either Greco-Roman or from 
Michelangelo) made up as fetishes with 
rouge and lipstick, and hung with jewels and . 
Fortuny fabrics in adoration and defiance. 

Christopher Broadbcnt lias recorded this 
aspect of Oardone brilliantly, and the re- 
production - of his photographs is quite 
extraordinarily faithful in their colours. If 
there is a cavil to be made about the book, it 
is at the lack of Information about D’An- 
nunzio’s earlier houses (there must be lots 
or photographs of (hem) and tho incomplete 
account of the actual architecture of the 
ViuoriaJc. But for anyono interested in (he 
Novccenlo this is a book to look at again 
and again. 


jy Kim Tfrplin 

WCHARD BRADLEY: 

ntCounlryKousew^^d Lady’s Director 
j™ T and II. 

S£ ion .. and Notes by Caroline 

5TO3»o^ ia °° k!£1B - 

dutL^k^n h 00 ^. re °d continuously pro- 
St^? a ^I D ^ anluan f«sl. This 
reran* r c .8 btCenlh r<*niury work also 

W guSo 66 Mm 1 if P r . 6di 8f ,it y> 
period 2r 11 irtl -P" tt< ,h e flavour of its 
hhipry ® ^ an processed social 

tbouS’ “ interest ‘o da y - 

Prepare dishes 
bole* orcnln^ ,tT 8 rad i°nt8 such as.rocam- 
•ihetn. 8 * n ^ dra 3 0n treve a glossary to help 


' feooi* of RiS?» d 6jr< who was ll,e Aral Pro- 
.V.. %nsiruatin^w y, | t -^ m * > ^ d 8 c ' : eXD »rerates 

• /inkiiiB' S ! htiy wo ^ ‘he cause of 
.! ^iiQn. 8 B^rfbTklo^i* ,s P us,in B super- 
■Ctiniberiand is 6ver 8rcen: if the 

: ^ daybr 0 ai r ^k f ^ tmas I* not ready 

. ^bJi ' thc maid Is run 

'. . ;I>ipit Q ' ihjo^^ ■ f l ,bel 'V cen ‘wo men. 
. .. 9 nd despite the 

j."!Wib gentleirtL^ of recipes 

f v- 


Curolino Davidson’S introduction rather 
anxiously points out, most of the con- 
tributors were technically “commoners", 
they still belonged to a well-off minority.. 
For the majority Bradley prescribed prag- 
matically, “One groat piece of Oeconomy is 
tho good management of Small Beer; for if 
that is not good, [he Drinkers of it .will bo 
feeble In Summer-time, nnd incapable pf 
strong Work", adding that apothecaries' 
bills c0me to more than bills for, malt. By 
contrast , even his robust eighteenth-century 
sensibility balks ot force-feeding: “I cannot 
help thinking ’tis a little barbarous, and es- 
pecially as (he Creature is by some People 
put ip so close a Pen ... it cannot lie down 
ail the while 'tis feeding”, 

How many cooks today value such rus- 
tic knowledge as that among gooseberries 
“the earliest Tlpe are (he Champaign, the 
Green, the Black, and Red hairy” - prob- 
ably mostly extinct - "every one of which 
has a Flavour distinct from the other sorts"? . 
The book is full of such detail;. Recipes for 
dishes coloured with 'saffron, mulberry or 
sage juice, made from odd parts of odder 
plants! and animals and described . with 
workmanlike zest; make particularly 
invigorating reading. If you haven't got a 
still and squeamishly let the butcher slaugh- 
ter your oxen; Iryour commoneY’s purse 
can’t stretch to The Country Housewife, so 
that you Have fa' forgo outsmarting your 
Friend; with Umfrle Pye, roast badger and 
Viper 8oup, here's one irivaiirable piece of 
advice; for the brawn at the iiext. dinner: 
party: !"chuse ari old Boar*’. . , . 


By Humphrey Carpenter 

feuA E DA?UP." ANGl,EL and GKNNI 

A Dictionary of Imaginary Places 
438pp. Granada. £12.50. 

0 246 11560 2 


Most people have their private countries 
of thc mind, composed of fragments of 
memory— often from childhood— of half- 
recalled bits of books, and secret fears 
and desires. A few build up such land- 
scapes more consciously, more methodi- 
cally. Much of W. H. Auden's childhood 
and adolescence was spent poring over a 
mental map of which the chief features 
were the things he most prized in the 
scenery of the real world: a limestone 
terrain, overshot water-wheels, narrow- 
gauge tramways and lead mines. Other 
people develop imaginary railway- 
systems. or networks of fictitious canals. 

The construction of such imaginary 
landscapes is almost inseparable from 
literary creation. Even if no conscious 
invention takes place, fiction transforms 
the real into the partly mythical. Joyce's 
Dublin Is an obvious example, while the 
London streets of Mrs Dalloway and even 
of Jane Austen's Bath are in a sense 
“invented" places— more so. Indeed, than 
certain actual inventions, such as the 
island of The Lord of the Flies, which is a 
functional landscape, a device to trigger 
off the story. An extreme example of a 
real place becoming a myth, almost with- 
out the writer willing it to, is "The City" 
in the poetry and prose of Charles Wil- 
liams; ostensibly the City of London, 
where Williams spent most of his working 
life, it dissolves by imperceptible stages 
into Byzantium, and then again into 
something which is pure symbol. 

Obviously anyone who compiles a Dic- 
tionary of Imaginary Places is taking on a 
lot; virtually the whole of literature. In 
fact. And what can be the purpose of 
such an enterprise? In practical terms, the 
most likely users are crossword 
enthusiasts, quizmasters and compilers of 
literary encyclopedias. Obviously, though, 
there will be a more subtle aim than the 
mere providing of bare Information. The 
dictionary itself should be a work of the 
imagination, accurate in its marshalling of 
facts about the places it describes, but 
also able to convey the subtleties not just 
of the terrain but of the spirit -in which it 
was mapped out by its creator. 

At first sight, Alberto Manguel and 
Gianni Guadaiupi seem to have produced 
rather a clinical volume. (Who exactly 
these authors are and where they come 
from remains 'a mystery; perhaps they, 
too, are imaginary.) Its 440 large-format 
pages, with three narrow columns of type, 
depress the imagination rather than excite 
it, and there is not a splash of colour 
from one end of the book to the other. 
Apart from a handful of greyish text- 
illustrations depicting building^ and 
artefacts relating to selected entries, the 
chief visual feature is the maps. And how 
dreary these are. To map Carroll's Won- 
derland at all is to misunderstand its non- 
sensical physical nature; this, after all, is a 
country where signposts may point in any 
direction that they choose; a map of it, if 
drawn at all, should resemble (he Bell- 
man’s chart in The Hunting of the Snark, 
"A perfect and absolute blank”. Besides, 
the Wonderland, map in the Dictionary - 
makes the place look like a‘ model- 
railway layout. 

Nor does the foreword greatly encour- 
age. Wessex and Barchester, Messrs 
Manguel and Guadaiupi tell us, are exc- 
luded from ! ho Dictionary because "they 
are in effect disguises, or pseudonyms, for 
existing iotales". Are they reaHy? And if 
this is sufficient reason far exclusion, why 
Is Llaregyb given an entry? Surely some- 
thing has gone wrong with policy jf Wat- 
ership Down is left out simply on the 
grounds that it appears, on real maps? 
Even more surprisingly, all creations set . 
explicitly In the future are left out, a deci- 
sion which ..deprives the Dictionary not 
just pf Hews from Nowhere bul afro of 
Orwell’s Oceania and Airstrip One. 

The gruiqbles cquld go oh: inevitably 
with Buch an enterprise. And on the other 
aide, there Is. a, great deal . to exeije and ' 
delight fa the book. AS with all the best 
works of' reference, one. starts to look up 1 
something find is. constantly sidetracked 
fry intriguing entries: : 

Suicide fltyr situa|ed at a grekl depth 


beneath the Forest of Vincennes, east 
of Paris, and discovered during con- 
struction of the new underground line 
between the stations of Bastille and 
Vincennes. The city was discovered by 
Inspector Sauvage of the Paris police 
when searching for a number of work- 
ers who had disappeared during the 
excavations .... The inhabitants of 
this city . . . nre those fortunate (or 
unfortunate) few who have escaped- a 
sucide attempt .... 

Atlantic Tunnel, an underwater rail- 
way tunnel some 4,700 kilometres 
long that used to join Europe ar.d 
America .... Thc building of the 
tunnel started in 1924 .... On the 
day of the inauguration . . . during 
the passage of the first underwater 
train, an explosion shook the tunnel 
and destroyed most of [itj. Thc Inin 
remained trapped under water, but 
the passengers managed to save them- 
selves by putting on divers’ helmets 
and walking back to Europe. On the 
way home, they hod the good fortune 
of discovering Atlanicja, one of the 
lost cities founded by thc people of 
.Atlantis .... 

Monsters’ Park, a kind of Disneyland, 
built on thc beach of Alexandria in 



This Tower of the Kings is on Hnvnor. a 
large Island to the north of the Inmost Sea of 
Earthsea. to be found In the novels of Ursula 
K. Le Guln. The illustration Is taken from 
the book reviewed here. 

Egypt, of which today only the ruins 
remain. It consists of a series of 
enormous statues of sea-monsters, too 
horrible ■ to ■ describe, set along the 
coast to protect the city ..... 

These three are the creations, respective- 
ly, or JoSfi Mufioz Escanez, Luigi Motta, 
and Maria Savi-Lopez, of Whom 1 have 
never heard but would,, on the evidence 
of .these entries, like lo know 
more— exactly the effect that the Dictio- 
nary should have on Its readers. Thai 
kind of entry (reflecting the authors' huge 
range of reading) seems to me -far more 
welcome than the endless articles about 
places In Tolkien'S Middle-Earth which 
clutter up thc book; there are, ns far as I 
can calculate, more than a hundred of 
these, and they are not likely to make 
many converts to The Lord of the Ruigs, 
since they quite unfairly make it seem 
like a mere store of place-names. Predict- 
ably, Ursula Le Guin and Lloyd Alexan- 
der, followers in Tolkien’s footsteps, fea- 
ture prominently, loo, and make a pretty 
poor showing. Or, rather, the 1 Monguel- 
Guadalupi touch makes them sound much 
duller than- they probably are: . 

Wathort [from Ursula Le Guhi's 
Mtard of Earthsea j: a large island on 1 
the southern edg^ of tho Inmost Sea 
of Earthsea. Hqrt, on Jhe northern 


coast, is one of the major ports of the 
archipelago and an important centre 
far trade throughout the entire South 
Reach. Here the great galleys of the 
Inland Sea can be seen side by side 
with the ships that ply the southern 
waters of Earthsea .... 

That's the sort of stuff that makes an 
Edwardian Baedeker seem magical in its 
style. 

Next to Wathort . my eye ia suddenly 
caught by Wastepaperlend, which f had 
entirely forgotten from childhood read- 
ings of Kingsley’s Water Babies: 

A land of uncertain location, where all 
the stupid books ever produced lie in 
heaps, like leaves in a winter wood. 
The people of the country dig and 
grub around in the piles to make 
worse books out of bad ones and trash 
the chaff so that they can save the 
dust which they then sell. They make 
a fairly good living at their trade, par- 
ticularly those who specialize in chil- 
dren’s books and modern romantic fic- 
tion. 

Satirical inventions like this come over 
much better than do less purposeful 
"sub-creations", to use Tolkien’s terra for 
the freehand construction of imaginary 
places and peoples. Gormenghast Castle, 
one of the most brilliantly conceived of 
all invented places id fiction, seems bor- 
ing when encapsulated in seven and a half 
columns oi the Dictionary’s cold print. 
(Too many of the articles are Tar too 
long.) By contrast, another castle 
immediately intrigues with its half-column 
entry; it is Kafka’s Scfaloss. 

If sathe hag produced the most 
sharply-conceived Imaginary places, the 
other end of the scale is surely occupied 
by the "Robinsonnadc”, or imitation of 
Defoe. Crusoe’s Island itself would 
scarcely be memorable were it not for its 
inhabitant, while Wyss’s Avirs Family 
Robinson really touched bottom, as even 
Manguel and Guadaiupi, usually loyal to 
their authors, admit: "The family . . . 
called [the island] New Switzerland, mak- 
ing the colony an example of propriety, 
strict morals, hard work and studious 
dullness." 

For sheer physical invention, of course, 
there is lltlle to rival Verne, Haggard and 
the "Challenger” glories of Conan Doyle, 
all three of whom had the fortune to 
operate before the deadening labels of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction were devised. 
Judging by (his entry. Challengers adven- 
tures certainly bear revisiting: 

Challenger Held, at Hengist Down, 
Sussex, England, where Professor G. 
E. Challenger . . . accomplished his 
amazing experiment .... The traveller 
will see the remains of a shaft through' 
which Professor Challenger injured 
the planet Earth — which, as everyone 
knows since this experiment, is a live 
animal, somewhat like a sea urchin. 
The most horrible yell ever heard 
echoed along the whole South Coast 
and even reached France .... 

Plenty of fun, then, In this odd topog- 
raphical enterprise. Inevitably, one's 
quibbles go on and on: why is FirbankV 
Tacarigua there but not bia Valmouth? 
Why the Green Chapel but not G renders 
mere? Why Camelot but not Logrcs? But 
such blemishes are inevitable, and in the 
end minor. 

Two final warnings. If you . desire to 
discover great general truths about the 
human imagination, you will have to ' 
work them out for yourself, for the com- 
pilers make no attempt to link the parts 
into a whole, beyond an occasional half- 
hearted observation that one invented 
place resembles some aspect of another. 
And If you do not like whimsy, this is not 
the book for you; . the constant pretence 
that everything described Is real can 
become wearisome— and can lead to 
some startling statements:' 

Lookiitg-Giasi Land, a country 
beyond the Deanery pf Chriat Church 
iCollege, Oxford. Travellers can reach 
it by entering the .Dean’s quarters and 
proceeding to frig sitting room, with its 
large chimney-piece surmounted by a 
looking-glass of vast, proportions. 
Carefully avoiding the vases of dried ' 
“ow^ra protected by Victorian bell- 
jars, visitors should climfcnip nnto the 
. .. mantelpiece and enter Looking-Glass 
Land through the glass, which. wliT 
mell away like a bright silvery mfrt. 

One only hopes that the present Dean 
has been warned. to ejpert callers. 
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Major-General 
David Belchem 


Victory in Normandy 

A fully illustrated account 
of the greatest seaborne 
assault in the history 
of warfare. 

0 7011 2546 2 192pp, 
including 
116 photographs, 

33 maps and 8 diagrams 
June £9.96 


Richard Marks 


and 

Nigel Morgan 

The Golden Age of 
English Manuscript 
Painting 

The first comprehensive 
selection in colour of 
manuscripts from 
1200-1600, the finest 
period of English 
manuscript painting. 

0 7011 2639 X h/b £12,60 
0 70112640 3 p/b £6.96 
120pp with 
40 colour plates 
May 


Richard Selzer 

Mortal Lessons 

Notes on the 
Art of Surgery 
'These remarkable, 
audacious pages seem to 
be from a surgeon’s secret 
notebook ... 1 know no 
other book like it/ 
DANNIE A BSE 

0 70112668 6 224pp 
May £8.60 


Elizabeth 

Monroe 

Britain’s Moment in 
the Middle East 
1914-1971 


With a Foreword by ' 
Peter Mansfield 
A comprehensive study of 
the years of British v 
.supremacy in the Middle 
E as t and how and why this 
qua si-empire disappeared. 
: 0701126661 . 266pp 
April £9.60 
. . edition ! ■; /. ; ; 


M. I. Finley 

5 Early Greece 
An authoritative study of 
the Bronze and A rchaic 
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commentary 


The last of the small spenders? 


By Blake Morrison 


Once caricatured ns a kind of gullible 
Victorian philanthropist,, the Arts Council 


has now begun to acquire the image of a 
tyrannical monarch, liable to expel or ex- 
ecute Its retinue at a stroke. Much shrill 
indignation tins been heard lately about 
who's in and who's out, who has been 
favoured and who has been axed. In such ti 
climate it's easy to overlook the larger 
implications of what has been happening, 
the broader shifts in general policy which 
individual decisions represent. Literature, 
taking up as it does only a fraction of the 
Arts Council's budget, suffers particularly 
in this respect: the occasional rumour has 
been emanating from 105 Piccadilly, but 
there's been nothing very substantial to 
hang on to. 

Last week's special press briefing, nr 
which Charles Osborne announced a num- 
ber of changes in the Council's literature 
policy, was therefore very welcome - 
though the absence of the Chairman of the 
Literature Panel. Marghanila Laski. and 
indeed of every one of its members, made 
one wonder again about the Council's 
power-structure. Mr Osborne's chief 
announcement was that the Council has 
decided to abandon its "Grants to Writers" 
scheme. Established in 1964. these grants 
once accounted for more thnn half of the 
literature budget: between 1964 and 1977. 
480 of them were awarded to 352 writers, 
and a total of £434 .060 was distributed (one 
| writer received as many as five grants and 
over eighty writers two or morel. The 
grants, administered on the criteria of hath 
I “quality" nnd ''need", have always been the 
most controversial feature of literature 
policy, and in recent years have been cut 
back to less thnn 20% or the literature 
budget. Osborne believed that "a number 
of mediocrities hove received grants from us 


in the past few years 1 ' and claimed that there 
were simply'not sufficient writers of stature 
to justify spending £200.000 each year". 

*• In place of the grants to writers there is to 
be a new. more prestigious bursury scheme, 
with up to five awards of up to £7500 being 
given each year. Interestingly enough. 
£7500 is exactly the value of (he Arts 
Council's Nationni Book Awards, which. 
Osborne also announced, are to be aban- 
doned just eighteen months after they were 
instituted: the 1981 prizes, to he presented 
□n April 23. will be the Inst. Osborne freely 
admitted the NBAs (or NBGs as some hove 
called them) had been intended to rival the 
American prizes of the same name (he had 
“hoped that they might mean something to 
the cultural life of the nut ion"), but that 
they were a naive idea: the Council had 
noi foreseen the irritation of rival literary 
prize-sponsors like Booker and Whitbread, 
whose objections - one of them threatened 
to withdraw - had clearly weighed heavily. 
Osborne expressed his regret that the prizes 
had been dropped: others might feel that 
there has been an air of farce about them all 
along (the high fees to judges already 
earning high incomes: Hugh Thomas's 
refusing his prize money), and that their 
disappearance can do nothing but good. 

What these abolitions mean is that the 
Council is now spending something like 
£200,000 less on helping individual writers - 
a decision which the Writers' Guild has 
already criticized as “a serious retrograde 
step". The Arts Council's defence is that it is 
now to put much greater emphasis on 
helping the publication and distribution of 
books, something it has been urged to do rpr 
many years. Non-profit-making, non- 
commercial publishers can expect to receive 
much greater support; the reprinting of 
minor classics will be generously aided; a 
pilot scheme to provide "sales outlets" (ie, 
bookshops) within libraries has been laun- 
ched In Brenl: and the establishment of a 


National Publishing Houm.* is, Osborne 
said, “not beyond the bounds of possibility" 
- "There is. after all. u National Theatre''. 

Some of this is encouraging, but the 
handful of journalists who made up 
Osborne’s audience may have been some- 
what less heartened by his claim that there 
are currently “far too many hooks pub- 
lished" in this country and that "it we could 
achieve diminution" it would be desirable. 
Booksellers, critics and readers may occa- 
sionally feel the force of this, hilt it still 
seems an extraordinary view for a Litera- 
ture Director to want to emphasize, and it 
raises again the question of 
whether Osborne is the best person to serve 
in that post. Last year a large share of the 
literature budget went unspent hecouse tut 
use could be found for it; and Osborne 
makes no secret of the fact that literature 
could receive a much increased budget if 
some worthwhile venture were to be found. 
That neither he nor the Literature Panel can 
come up with one, and that they allow the 
already pitiful proportion of Arts Council 
money spent on literature to dwindle year 
by year (it shrank from 1.6% in 1977 to 
1.2% in 1980) may suggest to some not only 
a desperate lack of imagination and enter- 
prise but a half-hearted commitment to 
literature itself. 

What is not clear yet Is whether the 
decision to abandon (he “Grants to Wri- 
ters" scheme was influenced by a report by 
Jim McGuigan. Writers and the Arts Coun- 
cil, so far unpublished but certain to arouse 
strongtaeltag when it appears. The report, 
commissioned by the Arts Council, found 
that 42% of the writers receiving grants 
between 1975-78 lived in London, and 82% 
south of Cambridge; that 78% were from 
professional or middle class backgrounds; 
that most had been educated at Oxbridge or 
London; that, in short, writers receiving 
Arts Council assistance did not represent a 
cross-section of the populace. Though not 


wl'oHy convinced by i«ik or nepotism and 
v!u|iiin|iiicss. McCiiiigtui fttund that sonu 
wmc^ who received grants, or sponsored 
the applications of others, did so within i 
.short time of 1 1 tern selves serving on the 
Literature Panel. And though most ot He 
grunts hud been put to responsible literary 
use. some writers spoke of using them w 
cover drmks bills, or w instal kitchen units 
or to move house. 


’1 here were some disquieting testimonies. 
One writer, who received assistance in 
1976-77. but whose curnings already aver- 
aged £KIHX) a year, explained why he 
applied: 

1 iiolked nil acknowledgement to the 
Arts Council in a book I wus reading by i 
chap 1 know who shall be 
nameless .... He whs in fact a fraudu- 
lent bunkrupt. I noticed he'd received a 
grant, so 1 suit! ‘Christ, if he’s entitled to 
one why can't I hnve one7' . . . Thlilia 
fuirly large, five bedroom house and so 
on with a targe mortgage nnd one hu to 
keep paying for it. 


Despite oil this, McGuigan’s report did not 
recommend the abolition of grants to 
writers: it took the view (not shared by 
Charles Osborne) that some greats had 
created books which might not atherwne 
have been written. It recommended rather 
that the system be rc-designed, that notions 
such as “serious writing’', “quality* and 
“need" be re-examined and that the criteria 
for granting or refusing assistance be nude 
explicit. It is doubtful whether McGuigan 
would see the new bursary system, a 
half-way house between the grant scheme 
and the National Book Awards, as being so 
implementation of his proposals. 


Joseph Banks papers 


Dostoevsky melodramatized 


By Kate Flint 


The Dostoevsky Trilogy 
Bristol Old Vic 


A brief account of the first forty or so years 
or Dostoevsky's life could hardly rail to 
sound melodramatic. It would have to 
include his father's murder by -angry 
peasants, his own remarkable literary 
acclaim In St Petersburg, his involvement in 
the revolutionary Christ lan -socialist Pet- 
rashrvsky tittle, his being sentenced to the 
Penal Settlement, pi Omsk following his 
mack execution, and his gambling mania in 
the early 1860s. In the opening moments of 
the first tWo plays of the prizewinning 
Dostoevsky Trilogy, Ian Sinclair deceptive- 
ly seems to have avoided such sensational- 
ism. In each, a small cast — Dostoevsky 
(John Nolan), his brother Michael (quietly 
and sympathetically played. by Christian 
Rodska). and a woman —.are domestically 
situated among shabby furniture, meticul- ■ 
ousiy un [Micd literary volumes, stoves and 
samovars. Fyodpr himself pSces neurotica!- ’ 
ly around, embodying the Byronic u fever of 
vacillation, of resolutions adopted for all 
eternity, and or regrets that ebme upon one 
in a mordent” of which Dostoevsky speaks 1 
in Notes froin Underground. Efot.rfl.0rar 
than . concent rato bn this rapid oscillation 
between bouiidlesi Klf-assortlon and jl 4h- 
- vjobs' Self-depreciation which thcTRussian 
saw as .Characferiziiig the educated map of 
the nineteenth century, rather than sires- 


Fyodor sees in his father a nightmare image 
of what he himself will become, and 
narration of his boyhood — of interminable 
afternoons spent swatting flies away from 
his sleeping father, and of this same man’s 
seigneurial possession of girls on the estate 
— forms n substantial part of Fyodor's 
relationship with Libl, 


Played with exuberant flirtatiousness by 
Joanne Pearce, Llbi seems a free adaptation 
of the' beautiful, theatrical Avotya, wife of 
Ivan Panaev, and Dostoevsky’s first known 
mistress. Preoccupied with (ho fashionable 
salon side of literary life, she bewilders the 
gauche young writer with her combination 
of style, sympathy and apparent influence, 
yet is ultimately never willing to give herself 
up to his intensity Dr earnestness. "The 
important thing is life," Fyodor recites at 
the end of the play. “It is life atone, In the 
process! of discovering, a process which is 
endless and eienral, The actual discovery Is 
not 1 the Important thing at all . . ." Like 
earlier similar pontificatlons, the speech 
forces John Nolan Into an uphill struggle 
with the text's heaviness. 


nervousness does not carry as much convic- 
tion as her previous coquetry — and, it 
becomes increasingly apparent, around 
Fyodor's unhealthy fascination with her 
twelve-year-old charge: he spies on her in 
the bath through a specially constructed 
peephole. Sinclair found his source In 
Strakhov’s infamous letter to Tolstoy, in 
which he claims that Dostoevsky "was 
drawn to vileness and boasted about it”, 
and that Professor Vlskovatov had told how 
the writer once bragged that he had raped a 
little girl while taking a bath — "the little 
girl K«d been brought to him by a gover- 
ness". Fyodor describes this "event" sur- 
realUflcally and in tones of lugubrious 
rapture in the strangely short second half of 
Sinclair's play. Not Only does he provoke his 
brother's understandable revulsion, but the 
experience Is supposed lo provide a tempor- 
ary and tenuously reached conviction for 
Dostoevsky, a child of the age, a child of 
unbelief, that God exists: all wlU is God’s; 
we are powerless to resist. 


Fears that theSutro Library In San Franriiw 
might he dosed and its holdings dlspava 
now serfm to He groundless. With; thta 
disnpputti covert hopes that the rich store « 
papers of the eighteenth-century nnwraliM 
Sii Joseph Banks, acquired by Allied Suuo 
(one til the greatest of nineteenth-century 
American book collectors) ni the Bra- 
bourne Side at Sotheby's in 1H82. might « 
repossessed by n British library. 

The California Stale Governor's budget 
for 19HI-2 had recommended that the Stale 
divest Itself of the Sturo Library by infl- 
1982. The relevant sub-commiiwc ■» 
evidently now become aware ofthevalueo 
the collect ion. lor it Inis indicated 
lie kept intact and. further. that rat 
lease expires on the building in .™ 
Street in 1982, help will be. provided m 
finding it u new home. 


In a letter, Freud asked Theodore Reich 
to "note Dostoevsky'* helplessness when 
confronted with love. He, understands 
either. coarse animal desi'nb or masochistic 


submission, qr,ti* Jovp..oifc q[ pity," (j 
Fyodoris subjection to LlbJ's flighllness 
represeniBi'tho second qLthise categories; 
the events of The -Coverall, illustrate tho 
first- t In the middle play qf his . trilogy, 

. Sinclair not only interprets buj distorts the 
Ititetfn facts. We/spe a decidedly more 
haggard and hypersensitive Fyodor re- 
turned frpiri Siberian exile to his brother’s 
company, preoccupied with gambling and 
his "system", forced to compose a novel for 
jits publisher by ascertain 'date pr lose all 
payments for pnsLand future! writings for 
ever: Yet Dostoevsky's arrangement with 
Stellovsky — which produced n+Garnbler 
■r r wqs in , fact made two years after 1 his 
brother's death, which Contributed greatly 
. lo. thq pressureS on Dostoevsky (especially 
ftqitt creditors),. In' reality , there was no 
Oarewqm yet, stabfo Michael to act ft* a 
responsible counterweight (q the. frenetic 
Writef portrayed Inflieqipv*' 

"• -? u ! ihi* fonor Sinclair's' greatest distbr- 
,ttpn, Hie; .action . revolves around the 1 
brothew' Utte^ii to, tin gdVefriesa iii.'-the 
P«t. ; win .jr 4 , Joapnc.pfarce's twi.icby 


- sing the resi anguish of writing to maintain a 
. literary rtipUtaUoiv of.' keep' 1 p. -publisher’* 
deadline, Slnclftif Is obsessed by Hfc vagar- 

,'ies of the writer's. personal life, ; ; 

- ''.an..* ; BlJkl,'' L:'- !l_ ’.jl _ ’•! ' 



The Pother takes : as -;itg /theme , the 
! apparently obligatory starting paint for any 
•psychological treatment of Dostoevsky’s 
work, , the . oppie^Wo atmosphere of . Ws 
■childhood and Ujte effect upon the writer of 
his Cathct’umlfrderi: the bgsis,, indeed, .for 

Frog's study Dostoevsky! «hd Parricide, 
witii'ffo. aiicmpl, to '.relnlo-'; tho 1 writer'* 

; , subsequent , masochism; acceptance of suf- 
. taring, arid rebeHiob against paternalism, fo 
; feelings of guilt oyer this subconsciously 
will ed .d^Bihi.-ThrOughp.U tlha firsipfey, 
..Dostoevsky gfire’d-ibiagd .doniliiaies =Jhe 
! ; tofok bXm #upH(bi (foil through 

t qidre, apfrafonLlh. 

*: tnoiap; ^.fftttdspdctivp - taomehttf/wheh .'the. 
^ wiHW r lr)bft; tt» Hfo Bobrin ted:, mil sings. 


Dostoevsky's second wife, Anna Grl- 
goryevnp, worked hard ofter his death to 
- refute the rumours put about by Strakhov 
and others. (She claimed that the bathhouse 
episode had been areal occurrence narrated 
to her husband by a third parly.) Even If her 
hagiographic restitution is not entirely to be 
trusted, we have evidence in DostoeVsky*s 
1 novels suggesting his abhorrence of child 
rapists: Svidrigailov In Crime arid Pu nish- 
nunti Stavrogln \n Thc.Devlls — the two 
characters, Incidentally, whom Strakhov, 
claimed their creator most resembled. Sinc- 
lair prey be:uyjng.:to make a polnt ; of 
psychological interpretatlqni hinting at the 
strength and importance of Dostoevsky's 

najkri^nUlliA L _iL • . ■ 


So the pii|>erN of Sir Joseph 
Sutru (mostly concerned with pl" ns 1 , 
draining o( the fens and with (headminum- 
lion of his Lincolnshire estates) can 
to enjoy their uir-comililoncd. humiwl»“' 
tcmperuture-coairollcd cosscitlngJ 11 ^^’ 
tuiiy. with the priceless Incunabuls 
surround them. < • ' 


Redmond O’HmIoo 


commentary 


New Oxford Books: 


The masks of Saint Mephisto 


Philosophy 
and Religion 


By Brigid Brophy 


[mages of George Bernard Shaw (1856 to 
19501 

National Theatre 


Shaw recorded his wife’s compluim "that ail 
the artists and caricaturists, and even the 
photographers, aimed at producing the sort 
of suburban Mephistopheies” they im- 
agined him to be. The "images" that the 
National Theatre Is exhibiting free of en- 
trance charge but subject to Initiative test 
(since you have to perambulate three 
ill-signposted and not immediately succes- 
sive levels of Olivier foyer) arc chiefly of the 
personage whom Max Bcerbohm named (in 
a drawing Shaw gave to his sccretnry. 
Blanche Patch) Mephisto Bernard. 


es) and a tweed cloak in a check of siring 
colour Hud (though with his bluc/grecn 
colour blindness he couldn't have told) 
green. His brogues arc leather. Plastic shoes 

were not yet on sale. He wns attacked for. Q sa t 

the inconsistency between his footwear and i ^ A 

his vegetarianism — usually by carnivores > jt-J 

too desperate to be acquitted of their blood ] Q L A >^'ygr : ; 
guilt to heed his sensible, economist’s reply ' @ kjj£l 

that the heart of the evil was the meat 
industry, of which leather was a spin-off. 

The shoes also show that he had rather 
small feet for a rather tall man — which he V 

wns l"Galsworthy and l, as six-footers, 
were the most imposing figures", goes his 
Hccount of pall-bearing at Hardy's funeral) - G B s _ . 
despite an article in the Spring newsletter ol c ' '* 
the National Trust whose author, Roben P a,, S les > a 
Lassam, claims to have met “a little man" ^ unc | 1 ca r,oon by Bernard 
who proved to be Shaw. Partridge, from the 


He was, of course, Shaw's invention: a 
visual counterpart to G.B.S., "one of the 
most successful of my fictions". Indeed, 
Shaw invented him avant la letlre — in the 
"frescoes in water-colour" depicting 
Gounod's Mephistopheies that he executed 
in boyhood on his bedroom walls at Dalkey. 
"When Nature completed my counte- 
nance’’ , Shaw wrote, meaning when vac- 
cination let him down and an attack of 
smallpox in 1881 forced him to leave off 
shaving, u i found myself equipped with the 
opgrowing moustaches and eyebrows, and 
the sarcastic nostrils, of the operatic fiend 
whose airs I had sung as a child". By 
another anticipation, tho scratchy little 
drawing of his head with its lid off and steam 
luring that Shaw sent in a letter of 1904 to 
Lady Gregory, to assure her that his new 


Shaw's smart two-piece bathing suit is on 
exhibition, and so Is a photograph of him In 
the act of diving, wearing it. Its two pieces 
are designed not to reveal but to overlap 


Partridge, from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 


and exploded consonants. 

Only one photograph makes a personal 
confession, and it is one where Shaw not 
only dictated and constituted the subject 
hut, according to the National Trust article, 
which Is about his amateur photography, 
took the picture himself with a self-timer. 
He stands at the wayside on crutches, 
pulling his forelock and holding out his cap 
to beg. It was in a significant metaphor that 
he later speculated whether poverty 
"lames" people. The crutches in the picture 
are those on which he limped to his 
wedding. He did his best to believe that he 
had waited until he earned "enough to 
marry without seeming to marry for 
money”, but he was for ever after haunted 
by the suspicion that it was for financial 
security that he married his "Irish mil- 
lionairess" . 


Correspondence 
of John Locke 
Volume 6 


Edited by E. S. de Beer 


In his scruples and self-accusation he was 
a typical saint, as well as In his sweetness of 
temper, the patience of his teaching, his 
diffidence, his asceticism and the unremit- 


*Dr de Beer's knowledge Is 
encyclopedic, his translations ol 
Latin texts are elegant; not a word 
in his Introduction end annotations 
is wasted; he is scrupulous in 
describing and consistent In 
maintaining his editorial 

principles When the eight 

volumes of correspondence have 
appeared they will be recognized 
as one of the great scholarly 
achievements of (heir day.' 
TheT.LS. £.42.50 


and conceal. Indeed, the only photographs standnrd Mephistopheies icon, and get It 

where he is less than at ease are the one9 delivered Life Force bade him. His pubi c mask had to 

where he is naked apart from a mistiness of ^ Mephistopheies. He hoped that, like the 

focus and bathing towel and takes a The readers or, strictly, scanners or the villains he impersonated in childhood and 
stiltedly modest posture. Everywhere else it P°P ular can scarce| y have 8 uessed the saintly truth, the mask would not 

is he who imposes his Mephistophelean that Shaw was a writer, let alone a great “provoke the antagonism of his hearers", 
poses on the picture frame. one. In his birthday broadcast he quotes the His wit and his comedic sense .however, are 

H F ' remark about him that he had not an enemy not common among saints, nor yet is his 

It is apt that the exhibits are for the most j n t he world and none of his friends liked total inability to be cruel or the fact that 


Newman and the 
Gospel of Christ 

Roderick Strange 


part photographs (including photographs of [ 1 ( mi attributing it simply to "one man — a what the Life Force drove him lo was the 
drawings and paintings), though few will be very famous man in his way". He must have creation of great literature. In the ninetieth- 


play (John Bull's Other Island) was seething 
in his brain, takes palpable shape among 


the objects the exhibition has borrowed 
bom Ayol St Lawrence, in the form of a 
Shaw-featured Toby jug (or non-shaving 
Shavian mug). 


U was only in hil taste in or nuUily about 
the visual arts, manifest in the architecture 
•ltd trappings of Shaw’s Corner, that Show 
was truly suburban. Had it been built in his 
Wedme our National Theatre would be a 
nw-Tudor bam, What has in the event been 
dumped on us is worse yet. The exlilbition 
pmwmably honours the fighter for the idea 
of a national theatre as well os the author of 
Ban and Superman, which- is in repertory, 
complete with (he Mephistophelean third 
w, in the Olivier auditorium. But its good 
cramped in any case by haste (the 
exhibits are not catalogued, and two at least 
oj the typewritten captions are in the wrong 
ph«), is all but blotted out by the bul Idlug's 
mcptltude. Hie mean ceilings at headache 
“%fat forbid perspectives, deaden the re- 
jjwwice and drama even of Shaw's nine- 
uetn-blrthday talk from the lawn of Shnw's 
(which, In the BBC recording o[ the 
trie vision soundtrack, is relayed to the 
circle of the exhibition), and drain 
Ulboa power from his personal belongings. 

Those include, besides bicycles nnd his 
nmvrriter, examples of his printed post- 
J* 1 ®. a sample of his Pitman's shorthand 
R edrrect and legible), his raincoat 
touring three presumably war-time patch- 


unknown to possessors of F.E. Lorwen- doubted whether the television audience of birthday talk, he suddenly says that being a 
stein's Bernard Shaw Through the Camera would know who Oscar Wilde was. writer caused him suffering. Aeroplanes 
(1948). Shaw made his name by literary ghaw was following in Wilde's footsteps, whine above the July lawn. It is a final 
journalism, in the exercise of which he though he enlarged and internationalized postscript to Heartbreak House. 

restored to English prose a vitality it had them, when he became a "celebrity" ccle- — 

lacked since Dryden and Swift. His fame, prated chiefly for his celebrity. He intended The show ex h. bit ion was compiled by 
however, which was belated (hough col- the dazzling packet to draw attention to the Vivian Elliot. Straw's ninetieth-birthday 
ossal , coincided with the tush to success o( f t, U | the public was quite satisfied just talk is available on a B BC record , “ Be rnatd 
illustrated mass journalism. The feuilleton- t0 cat t he packet. Shaw was so good at Shaw: Some or His Broadcasts” (REB 
ist of the 1890s could write: "You, friendly providing it. He trained himself to supply 32M). The article by Robert Lassam refor- 
reader, though you buy my articles, have no prc68 photographers with bold and interest- red to by Brigid Brophy, ' 'George Bernard 
idea of what I look like in the street. "By the j n g subjects as rigorously as he trained Shaw as Photographer", it in (he Spring 
1930s you could, and someone did, post an himself Into a platform orator with pure, 1981 newsletter of the National Trust. 42 
envelope addressed to a sketch of the sun g % [ r - v5 h vowels and carefully separated Queen's Gate. London SW1. 


Nowhere in his writings does 
Newman supply an extended 
account ol his understanding ol 
Christ. His view Is scattered among 
sermons and essays, lactures arid 
letters. This book investigates the 
many fragmentary passages to sea 
whether they are consistent. What 
emerges Is a remarkably complete 
teaching about the Christ which 
can be discerned by the tB3Qs and 
was still being taught fifty years 
later. £12.50 


Calvin and English 
Calvinism to 1649 


R.T. Kendall 


'Dr Kendall sees Beza as a major 
revlsionisl of Calvinism - Stalin, as 


Reproducing the past 


By Alex Potts 


aed by the subtleties of musculature on the 
nearby cast. 


“The Moat Beautiful Statues' The Taste 
for Antique Sculpture, 1500-1900 
A5lunalcan Museum, Oxford 


edited by Catharine R. SHW Sp ec tor Person 


Greek and Roman antiquity seems to be 
coming back into fashion. But the interest it 
excites is very different from the Grecian 
purism which Inspired Corbusier’s genera- 
tion. U is an altogether more cntholic and 
vicarious affair. It lakes as much pleasure in 
previous generations' cult of antiquity as in 
the actual literary nnd artistic productions 
or the ancient world. This cult. forms the 
subject of a modest but fascinating exhibi- 
tion currently 'Showing at the Ashmolean, 
organized by Francis Haskell and Nicholas 
Penny to coincide with fhe publication a( 
their book Taste and l/id Antique (reviewed 
in. the TLS.brj April 3).; . , . V i •. 


Artists as well as collectors were involved 
in this cull of the antique. A model lo by the 
eighteenth-century sculptor Joseph Nol- 
lekens, depicting Laocoon and his sons 
attacked by serpents, not only borrows the 
strange thrusting pose of the Borghese 
Warrior; the subject itself wa9 inspired by 
another even more famous ancient statue, 
the Laocoon In the Vatican. Artists learned 
the rudimenisQf drawing from casts of these 
celebrated antiques, and sketched avidly 
from the originals when they visited Italy. 
Nollekens's drawing of one of the most 
popular, the Vonus de’ Medici, proudly 
proclaims that the measurements "were 
with the most scrupulous attention raken by 
me on the real statue of the Venus de' 
Medici at Florence In June 1770", 


WOMEN 


paedophilic interests, whether in practice or. 
-transferred Info fiction: But even if one does 
991 feel that sofne injustice is being done to 
the novelist, this- embarrassingly self- 
cpnscipus aniji .melodramatic 'text; per- 
formed ‘with .much anxious grimacing and 
brdwTurrowihgi accompanlfld by heavy-, 
hapdedaimpspheric musitv makes, forbad 
thdjtre. It raiLohly; be. hoped foat Sinclair 


Sex a 


Garish sensatlonalUmfwdrl^ JS 

discussions of female 

insights Into such tppics as e . ^ 

Taller Inn <lflaSS fo lie l» e 


Insights Into such l«H« •» ^ 

actualization, siagasfo the 0*0 

exploration of the confosi 9 ({4 ft. 

sexuality, this volume 
, normative pattern of female 


drakes more of the cnormbui potential in 
hlMubject, matter, ,|n. the last, play fo the 

'Ifllrtmll I # n.— It iL ■ • ‘ • 


* tQr moSft - 

a ! 1 L d „ 1 cam P Qllln * 

|SrtSX2? tlons :°f f«« a le • 


L'i'. 1 ' . • ’ 1 . - .“'ll- 


4 : V 1 ' si 


ftlfogy !. 1 % Brofhqr. K >-1,--. , , - ; 

“ play-in Sinclair's trilogy has 

Just opened, at. ,^e Bristol .Old Vic, The 
1 Inrec can, be ^en ln repertoire from April 
p, to(May. i t artd .all ]bri the samp day an 
Saturday, May 2., ; .-'•! ' 

* *; \ t. .« > > •* , ji 1 • ,* : » . J . * t f 1 •» y,i - s ■. 


«. :]26puckinghaaf r 




Originally published In the Siirtm*r ... 
; In Culture A Society. 


. .TV? 


f' ! - ' ■ '*■•! ' : /(:- -if ’“vi-;: • 

v ovt ; : ."V . I.' ' ' • 


Post-Renaissance obsession with antiqua • 
art centred on a soled group of marble . 
statues, excavated in Italy, that were once 
deemed to be the world’s greatest master- 
pieces, but' which today are mostly dismis- 
sed as Greco-Roman copies. They threw a 
spell, over European taste -which long oW- 
lived the Romantic discovery of early Greek 
sculpture. A foil-slie plaster cast of one of 
the more famous of these statues forms the 
centre-piece of the exhibition. The original , 
the Borghese Warrior, a stuhningly ex- 
ecuted display of tensed muscle-power, now ■ 

languishes In ouo of the dqrk ground-floor 
rooms that visitors -to the Louvre hurry ; 
through oh the|r way to the Venus de MUo. 
The 1 cast Is Skilfully juxtaposed wlfo_a» 
mysterious palming- by: Wngbt of D^by 
shewing throe eighteenth-rontu^geut ^ 
men Ihvestigofing’.lhe : 

ture repjlca of the same 8t . a . “ 
light. The three are eyery bit “ « 

' as tlte speqiatpra fo Wright s ra ™ U8 - 
Pump" 1 at -tHe T>tev We aeon 1 W 
witnesang 1 some sjrtma* forgotten ritual, 
.and would be disconcerted to catch a visitor 
to the present exhibition similarly engrosr . 


As the organizers point out in their highly 
Informative catalogue, however, it is not the 
exhibition's purpose to chart “the Influence 
of classical forms or .motifs on later Eurb- 
ptipnr idrt"l Arhsia J 6fwn drew'nio'rtlhsplfff- 
' tlon'froni mediocre fragments than from ihe 1 
accepted masterpieces; and in any case the 
exhibition Is the better for eschewing' such 
art-hlstorfcaj fource spotting. Rnther ihan 
works with vague stylistic affinities to the 
antique, we are presented with reproduc- 
tions or the ' accepted masterpieces of 
ancient sculpture daring from the timc of 
their greatest popularity, that is from the 
slxteeitth to the early'tilneteenth centuries. 
These rftnge through prints and drawings* 
terracottas and small brbnzes, to engrave.d 
gems and medals. Many are fine Works of 
art in their own right, and In an age without 
photography or cheip travel, such repro- 
ductions played a crucial rOle in establishing 
, the reputations of the originals. . 

With the' exhibition's help, then’, we: cap 
begin to appreciate ‘?the most beautiful 
statues" as a wealthy connoisseur might 
have beforfe departing on his ptatutary 
grand tq'uf. A 180 .included are paintings, 
drawings and prints lhat.iuch visiters would 
have brought back with them as mementae* 
of their stay In Italy! These wduld often 
show fragments of antique statuary that 
might appear tb bo mere picturesque acces- 


sories, but had a more precise significance. 
Pannini's fantasies of Roman ruins and 
Piranesi's views cluttered with fragments of 
ancient marble featured specific st 0 tues 
from the canon of great mattetpi eces | l ,at 
would have been readily identified. Bato- 
ni's magnificent portrait of Coke of Nor- 
folk, surely the star piece of the exhibition , 
has as one of its main motifs tho famous 
statue of Cleopatra from tho Vatican. She 
seems to cast her dying glance on the future 
Earl while he maintains that look of languid 
boredom which the period's most avid lover 
or the antique, Johann Joachim Winckel- 
mann, complained about as he conducted 
handsome English milords around the 
sculpture collections of Rome. 1 

The world evoked by this exhibition now 
seems a curious one, nnd not only when it 
gives rise to such extravagances as Row- 
landson's statuary's yard seething with 
fleshy marble lovers. The Idea of a fixed 
canon of great antique sculptures may 
appear fo uS' redolent of academicism. But 
the reality, of collectors’ interest in these 
statu« Was very different — the exquisitely 
wrought and expensive statuettes and intag- 
lio reliefs on precious atones in the exhibi- 
tion are proof of , this. It was hardly 
disinterested love of art which prtmptdd the 
avidity vyith which the richest collectors 
strove to acquire finely foadq copies pr, on 
the few occasions when they came avail- 
able, originals o( the most famous antique 
statues. These were "priceless antiques" in 
a way we understand readily today. Stories 
about their discovery, the prestige of their 
owners and their setting, and their dis- 
semination in reproductions, helped to 
create amputation which aesthetic factors 
alone cannot explain. The role such cir- 
cumstances played la sustaining their, uni- . 
que value has been made all the more 
apparent by the subsequent collapse of this 
reputation, precipitated by more “exciting" 
finds In Greece and Asja Minor over the 
past two ccntuiiee. 


It ware, to Calvin's Lanin Dr 

Kendall's case Is wall documented 
and seems plausible.' Christopher 
Hll! In The London Mvlowot Books 
'An erudite and distinguished 
contribution . . . possesses 
something of rite (asoinatlon 
of a detective story.' Church Times. 
■No student In the Puritan field can 
excuse himself from reckoning 
with this Important contribution. 1 
DrJ.I. Packer. . 

Paper covers E5. 50 


The Origins of the 
Christian Mystical 
Tradition 


.from Pfato to Denys 

Andrew Louth 


Scholars of the patristic era have 
paid more attention to the. 
dogmatic tradition in their* period 
than to the development of ■ 
Christian mystical theology. This . . 
bobk airha to, redress the balance. 
It will be of particular interest to 
those who are concerned with the 
. well-springs of their own prayer, 
and especially those who seek to 
understand the diverse, Often - 
cohflioting.'influences to be found 
in Christian spirituality. El 2.50 


John Wesley 

Edited by Albert C. Outler 


This is the standard work on John 
Wesley by the foremost authority 
on the subject. Thls flrat 
paperback editlbn will be essential , 
reading for all students of theplogy.- ■ 
Paper covers E5.2S 


The catalogue of this exhibition, by Francis 
HaskeU bad Nicholas Pcnnj^fifipp. includ- 
ing 13 plates. 090009083 9), co&'&SO hi 
the exhibition itself) or. £4.95 ..through 
bookshops: . . ' 


University Press 
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commentary 


Watching them bounce 


Slight spinach shortage in Sweethaven 


By Janet Morgan 

Sophisticated Ladies 
Lunt-Fomanne Theatre. New York 


Who is responsible for this — and. in any 
case, whnt exactly is it'.' The concept” was, 
well, conceived by Donald hfcKayk-; Henry 
LcTang saw to the “co-choreography and 
tap choreography", Donald McKaylc 
(again) and Michael Smuin dcnli wilh 
‘‘musical staging and choreography'.'. Bui 
holf a dozen other people apparently fixed 
up "orchestrations”, “musical and dance 
arrangements", "vocal arrangements" and 
"additional arrangements" respectively, 
while among the list of designers with which 
the programme bristles is Opps Mundcloh, 


(1937) is excellent: the eight members of the 
ensemble in aviators' suits of white and 
mauve satin, with goggles, lowering their 
heads and spinning their arms like a film of 
the Battle of Britain. Perfumed smoke drifts 
over the audience while a pilot in silver and 
pale blue zooms in and out, twirling not a 
cane hut u joystick cum propeller. 

The solo dancer here is Gregg Burge 
(formerly of Bojangfes: Evolution of the 
Blues)-, he and Hinton Battle, another 
young black male dancer, make a wonder- 
fully lithe, witty and inventive pair. These 
two perforin one of the gentler and — most 
welcome — hushed pieces, "Dancers in 
Love" (1945). quietly pirouetting with Mer- 


By Nick Roddick 


fights, spinach less. Itipic flnileiK dress or gesture, look as though ifcv 
everyone but Rtulo. Mui» drills him in in either earnestly engaged in the busing 
ihe floor like a gimlet. In the third, lie being filmed, or else caught in snmTJ? 


p~ ~ defeats Bluto and a giont octopus. The 

_ fights ure the best things in rn/nyc. involv- 

Various cinemas ing an ingenious comhiualion nf uerobiities, 

■ ■ - i. i ■ special effects and slapstick. They are also 

Robert Allman and Wall Disney Produe- *J al *** bc «- ■“P*"* «™'" d 

liars make an unlikely combination. Intel- bke a ^unclunwg joek-m-llic- 

tcctuals, of course, have always been nuts , 0X , w,,h h T V™ 1 *™ loreiirms Hint 
about comic books: Alain Resnais renu- look more convincing Hum they might have 
ledly has one of the world's largest eollcc- ^ onc out not ns good ns they should, 
tions. while the screenplay for Popt-ye is Looking not quite us good as it should 
by none cither thun Jules Fciffer. AH the «. in fact, Hie main problem will) the 
same, the Altman/Disney combination movie. Exempt from the shortcoming are 
sounds like the winning entry in a weekly Wolf Krocger's magnificent Sweethaven 
competition. It would be nice to say it was set, the two-year-old Wesley Ivan Hurt as 


cedes Ellington (no relation), a sinuous, competition. j t wou id be nice to say it was set, the two-year-nld Wesley Ivan Hurt as 
indeed rubbery partner. "Imagine My a triumphant matching: unfortunately, Swee' Pea and Shelley Duval's uaiieliitc 
Frustration (1®66» brings a glorious wall- Pofieye & UI1 aminble mess; full of nice suuuwky Olive Oy! [inLitelv more liLhk- 
flower. Tern Klnusiicragntn, in a pink and things and fairly consistently enrertninino u V un - 1,1 r JIKd 5,t 

green gown reminiscent of Worth and an K . * ??" he . r “ ,n “ ,ed ° ,H * 

orchid in her hair, trying to join in at a punk ... Altmans fondness for collecting u lot of 


who is aiven credit for the sound Parhnm l,owr ' Iern Mousiicr again, in a pink nnu things and fairly consis 

Iria.-SSfor 1 " 1 » "“'T' 0b U S ih n ,fjoWn , al“"pu!k “ “ “"«> "fo'r’a'liccling »'"lu7Tf 

wth separation of powers than with the t dancing with artful incompetence In the flrst P lace > Feifler's screenplay is characters on a composite set nnd watching 
almost statutory requirement, ever since A d t ' „ D j ni . up her neighbours. not aH lhal funn v- Perhaps it wasn’t meant lhem g« on with it seems to have let him 

Chorus Line, to give everyone u credit r to be: maybe the idea was just to do a down. The Inhabitants of Sweethaven, nil 

where it is most obscurely due. The two stars. Gregory Hines and Judith live ' ac,ion version of one of the very few distinguished by some oddity of physique, 

The "concept" itself is based on music by { amisQn ’ both very tall and versatile black star . a s ™ 11 , 

Duke Ellington: thirty-seven much-loved dancers and singers, offer ever-accelerating Bdu PnmpHv g\f Di<r 

songs mostly written in the 1930s and 40s dancing, energetic percussion, gener- °™ n “ d J< ate that : doj urfi ice suggest \^OIIlcOy 01 ClI 

nnd now directed bv Mercer Ellineton who. ™ly ‘lever. acting and co ™ e . ns *"*"!«* J 

“since the Duke passed on in 1974" (the extremely graceful Miss " g ■“ ™ U “ he "" " ’ . 

programme providcstheonl yde licatc note In Jami . s0 " < ,c was noi utui! she was a S eone P J?|/ h |“ tSj; Andrew HlSlOD 

the show), has assumed his father's mantle. VV*** major at Fisk University that ° n l* J 1 ?* “ c ? ,ch . ven . erablc . F 

Some of the orchestra's vitality seems to shc realized that dance would be her real h h ' f bul f ' w ° f Stlr Crazv 

have passed on at the same time. Best is a carecr ■ ■ ■ ) dances as one would expect of Si "jS, ° m R ° bm f, C 

bass sax in specs who manages to nroduce “ .member of the Alvin Alley Company, , PfH«tual gaibied mutter-a Vanous cinemas 

several autonomous flourishes. But what *£»*«“ deal of Moriah stretching and " ’ MflCt equ ' vale ^ of lhe “ r - ■ ■ T ' 1 . ■ 

the audience gets is nol« - a very great dr i£‘ n & L mos * pointUrsaly in '‘Solitude" Z" „ . ' J,° IC t^ hl ? becomes f tl ?‘ With the old variety of prejudice in the 
deal of it — rather than music: overpower- (*934) where she is obliged to move about . . e ‘ “S* 1 s P° l lhe movies, black guys were simple and happy 

ing waves of amplified sound hurled at n“ £ jr - IO -n ly * viol ,f “'in nightdress while and did not get the girl. Richard Pryor in 

hypnotized and enraptured crowd. (Admit- Priscl |* a Baskemde, "a spinto soprano". n . . g ,0 j be Oyl household' Sidney Poitier'a Stir Crazy is not simple ur 

tedly, a similor fragmentation of responsl- e “* atICB Hy sings in the night. gemmed that Olive loves him, he pulls happy but lUll does no{ get , hc gjr] Genc 

bilily between Box Office, Press Agent and ...... .. . „ . hemm« .hf"^ y i UntU 1 Wilder, who despite (or because of) literary 

Ticket Agent placed me in the third row.) A bit tacky, then, but effective. Some ear to the terrified observers ambitions, is benignly naive .wins her heart. 

„ . . . _ connection ties together audience the find petal Is going to be "She Prvor does not oflu h1n „ v 


orchid in her hair, trying to join in at a punk Altmans fondness for collecting u lot of 

party, dancing with artful incompetence In the flrst P ,ace - Feiffer’s screenplay is characters on a composite set nnd watching 
and tripping up her neighbours. 001 aH lhaf runn y- Perhaps it wasn’t meant them get °n will’ it seems to have let him 

to be: maybe the idea was just to do a down. The Inhabitants of Swccihuvcn, all 
The two stars. Gregory Hines and Judith live ‘ ac,ion version of one of the very few distinguished by some oddity of physique, 


classic animated series not to star a small 
furry, animal. But the occasional adult- g^\ _ ___ „ 1 n 

oriented jokes that do surface suggest \_^0IT10CIV QT 

otherwise. The best come as throwaway w 

Popcye-isms during his visit to the dingy 

horse-race parlour, a “house of ill-repuke" AnflrPW Hid ran 
where one is liable to catch “venerable W,S10 P 

disease”. There may be otheis. but fcw of 

them emerge audibly enough from Robin S,,r Craz y 
Williams’s perpetual gaibied mutter — a Various cinemas 


either earnestly engaged in the biuina. at 
being filmed, or else caught in some - 
vale joke which they have forgotten to let 
us in on. The camera spends a lot of w 
panning slow ly over reaction shots of 
gmg lm players, in the apparent hope foi 
something cove ruble will occur. Often h 
doesn't. 

I he saddest thing, however fe iv 
munher of gags that are left, someth 
literally, hanging in mid-air. Even gramtd 
the problems of making a two-hour mo* 
oul or a tcn-iu inutc cartoon, it a diffiak 
not to believe thnl Dave aod Mo 
Fleischer, Popeyc’s creators, would not 
have flinched to see their boy, in a* 
course of a bar-room fight, hang a chair on 
a huge overhead fan, only to have no m 
switch on and turn it into a lethal weapon; 
or m watch Rnhln Williams, in (he top 
right-hand corner of the screen, begin u 
elaborate bit nf business in which tin 
ship’s wheel comes off in his hand, while 
the camera leaves him to it and aimtedy 
follows his Pappy down a ladder. 


itjf)jijULuwu miu viii iiptuiTu uuwu, \ nuiiiii- « 

tedly, a similar fragmeuiaiton of responsl- ecs * at,cn Hy sings in lhe night, 
biiily between Box Office, Press Agent and .. . . „ _ 

'Hckcl Agent placed me in the thiFd row.) A . b , rt . then : but cffective - Some 

special connection ties together audience 
So what happens? Dancers sing, singers and cast. Perhaps it Is the familiarity of the 


unneers smg, singers ana cast, remaps tt ts me lammaniy ot tne loves me not ”- "Defective flower, Captain prisoner wht 
dnnee, nil in extraordinarily various cos- music, perhaps the relentless pace and Bluio?", asks Olive's brother hopefully. j,j m even w 
tomes and equipped with suggestive props, constant transformations of scene which Ti, e mo „j e rinpcn'i h«». «■ , Still’ the mi 

lh.s frenzy of activity occurs against ihe demand everyone’s fearfol concentration. Pm^ alrives in *2 «£ 

background of the bHnd. piled up in a son of In fact, the whole thing Is entertaining and heconn^s a hero for throwing out the tax since the din 
ziggurat whose steps are uccnsionally iliu- absolutely exhausting. By the time —only collector- he woos Olive o S nd wins ihc Iy ployinothi 

Xno^ aTthnuVh L rC ^ m i k u C n T* ia 3 [ brec qUi S i Cre r a y ' h ;°tz; lh a Cnmil * of thc vi l |ainous Blutoi Popeye and man With n. 
fjano, although paradox ietdly whenever Gregory Hines (’Tm Jusl a Lucky So-Bnd- olive acquire the orphan Swee’ Pea- Bluto flesh in his 

' ^ ni51 faJl f i enl ’ ?o". 1945, appeared, boatered, in an kidnap Olive and S«Sa! Po 't voyeuristic s 


aianey router a Mir crazy is not simple or 
happy but still does not get thc girl. Genc 
Wilder, who despite (or because or) literary 
ambitions, is benignly naive , wins her heart. 
Pryor does not even get the gay. black 
prisoner who fancies him (not that he wants 
him, even when he dresses as a woman). 
Still, the prisoner in the skirt is almost thc 
nearest thing in the film to a soul sister, 
since thc director, tired no doubt of endless- 
ly playing the white liberal version of a blnck 
man with no untoward feelings for white 
flesh in his heart or hands, gives us a 
voyeuristic sequence of white strippers bul 


script by Bruce Jay Friedman, though « 
times very funny, does not have the control 
of the best comic films; and the directkiaii 
clumsily paced, finishing some scene! too 
early and allowing others to run on toolong. 
In Pryor, though, it has one of the most 
gifted comics, who has only to hint at die 
wealth of his mimical repertoire, like shea 
he wipes off the traces of an unsolicited kbs 
from the convict, to cause laughter. 

Pryor plays an actor who Is sacked bon i 
job os a butler when his cache of gross it 
mistaken by the cook for origano. Gene 
Wilder is a failed playwright who is fired 
from being a store detective after making 
improper suggestions to Bn actress. 
Together they head for Hollywood, but «d 
up sentenced to 125 yean in the Ariau 
Slate penitentiary when they arc mfaiakeo 
for bank-robbers. The governor is obsessed 
with winning thc annual rodeo contest ®fth 
another prison and Wilder proves, unex- 
pectedly, to have a safe seal as an uitou 
cowboy on mechanical and maniacal steeu. 


rT^'°n)iTc aCaJl ' ilgni ~ ‘ mJhe CoUon ‘ n fi® n * ous b ui ™m taxi, I longed to hail a cab rescues them Purists may obfoci UMhe no black women (apart from a bric^Lar 1 cowbo y° ,,mcchanlcalandmaoia “ ls, "J 
Club , "Cafie Society", “Le Jazz Hoi", and myself. But this reaction was shared by only facl that tL FdffcriAl2n iSnL hJ,,! Sn« of T^ok aSd l mTirir PP The two mummers make their escape si lie 

so forth - descend from the roof. ‘Hit Me a few amazed foreigners and bewildered raintX D nd !VZ £ 1 T , fl 6) ' contest, and the loneliness or tfie long- 

JJJ* ■ Ho1 Note and Watch Me Bounce" children; the buik of the audience could ,Em during the final ba«Ie In tha nSwwn ^ mad - m f" y 5 C °P u ,aU S h slll|ng mUco rider ends Jus ‘ ** 

(1945) produces Terri Kalusner (a woman) have stayed for hours, nnd called frantically ' wo ^ 1 a 0 buge auccess in America) but the laughs run out. 
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( 1945) produces Terri Kalusner (a woman) h ave stayed for hours, and called fran tically 
in a blue lurex shift, writhing under pink for more 10 the very end, when the 
fluorescent lights; “The Mooche" <19291 Sophisticated Lady (1933) encased in 

eivec IIS a cmiarl nf tim.l. ^ ami.. ril.,., l 


Among this week’s contributors 


gives us a squad of jun^c dartre with S and ril spangles. ^ to ^IHUUg W1IS WCCK S COntn 

heavy gold snake anklets, scanty suits in supercilious sisters (not knowing that we ~ ‘ — * — — — 

camouflage pa tier n and , over their breasts, • had observed the dnrns in ihclr sequinned }-py ,s / V- L ™ » a lecturer in French at the D. J. Enriqiit’s recent collections of nuems 
brass helmets with sliding nipples* Inin- fish-net tights), stalked/ blinking back a Urivenily of Durham. include A Faust Book, 1978. He is editor of 


brass helmets with sliding nipples* Inin* 
gtiingly engineered, together with a Ifssom 
reUow in a yellow tiger outfit with lascivious 
toll, who capets athletically whUe chewing a 
banana, or maybe a cigar. “Caravan" 


tear, into the arms ,of the. magisterial r , The Oxford fl, 

chaperone waiting grimly in the wingB. (For ™L* rles “OYLE s collection of poems 1945-80 1980. 
such glimpses of reality are among the third Affl/titles was published in 1977. 


The Oxford Book of Contemporary Verse 


Tramshed blues 


By Holly Eley - 

Camden Jazz Festival 
Rouqd House, Chalk Farm 


row;, privileges,) FrC " Ch “ "* 

Lose Bbiqos Provo,, of Worcester Col- "" 

, Oxford. His books Includo Victorian y 

_ Cflies 1963. W. H.C. FrendLs Professor of Ecclcsinsllc- 

* ■ : b r4or o ,T“' !ra r^ ,b0 H 0klsh " 

biography of Jacques Louis David, 1980. Early Christian Centuries, 19S0, ^ 
vear y 0 ?d e dnimmlf A l Il^ k l ?iS y ‘ ,W> ? R °WV’s books include Beardsley Alan Forrest Is the author of Society and 
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gets braughl the audience to their feet and ' Margaret Gardiner is the founder of the 

almost kept them there, his easy confiden- Richard Brown is co-editor of The Janies Picr Al ? s Centre at Stromness, Orkney. 

tial ran* (he rails htn»»IF □ .*■ 


j-— — - miuiBiiKj ttiiu nia ever 

1 younger, ever mare collegiate Jazz Messeri- 
' gets braughl the audience to their feet and 
' almost kept them there, his easy confiden- 
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The accusticailyadcqiiHie, though vniil and ,- tthding: the cavernous 

n T n_ _ _ . BJ,I.L -LI .11 


tial raps (he calls himself “Mama B la key's Joyce Broadsheet. 
bambino prediletto, Arturd") briefly trans- 


RobhrT Bernard Martin's Tennyson: 
Unquiet Heart was recently awarded me 
Duff Cooper Memorial Prize. 

Priscii.La Metcalf’s books include 
Knowles: Victorian Editor and Atti iM- 

1980. 

D. M. Pau-ISKR Is the author of Tufa 
York , 1980. 

Alex Potts Is u lecturer in the Hlstoiy 
Art at the University or East Angm- • 

Nick Roddick Is a lecturer In Drama« ** 
University of Manchester. 

Joseph Rykwert’s most recent book B Ij? 
First Moderns: The Architects ofthehW 
eenth Century , 1980. 

Andrew Sinclair's books include ■fa^- 
the biography of Jack London . *■ . 


iro") briefly trans- . , . ■ Michael Hamburoes's new edition oi ,he blo S ra P li y oj jock ' 

*• ■ ZJ"7V* rr surroundings ahd John Buxton’s books include Byron and translations of Poems and Fragments by Paul Smith is Professor of Modern Hlstorj 

■ British pMeam. AbdullBh Ibrahim (pre- Shelley: pit History of a Friendship, 1968, Friedrich Hdlderlin was published Inst year, at the University of Southampton • 

V - , ^perfOiftB^ OTwnswi^njghls.hy. DOHar- Brand) and his African «nd- Nou: On the '.CJarden at NeiV College, ^ ' . ;■ ■ y 

M} ™? .J a ® tna$teis.' T1 h> atmosphUrd was 1 * ’ .Group also attracted attention. The tensely 1976. Hugh Haughton is a lecturer In English at Taplin 

........ seldom eldctrk,.. flie audience seldom • dl«HpliiwrJ5qulh African percusiive pianist,,, •' ' = : :■*;■■■. the University of York. : Path, 1979. 

^ moved. H cquld be that the British, who cafrled the audience'bn h series or folk Huhp|IR 9v Carpenter’s biography of^ W. H. 1 . i'j *•. • u , 

’I/: , have little rhythms dedicated to Soweto fnd other Aud « will be published later this year. C ZrTi n ? he forPotK 

. llrig ^jt;butth? draughlycx-tininslicd Stun h African townships. Though he hal Peter J OwAm 1 . Wd War 1945-1*80 published '.tasi forPoU^Sl 

; . , rambles GhnUta toll taore thanjlrd- recotded . with, experimental -New ySS *** ' raon ‘ h - . . -V ' ' 


Is the author of The 
as is Chairman ofllieOJJ 


ncan percussive piartist , u IIK '-'mverauy or rorK. • ram, vtn. 
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to the editor 


English Revolutions 

Sir, - J-P- Kenyon's comments about my 
contributions to two recent essay collections 
(Much 6) are a mixture of inaccuracy on 
matters of fact and prejudice on matters of 
opinion. Referring to my “The Results of 
die English Revolutions of the Seventeenth 
Century", he observes Hint "The first hnlf is 
largely a re-hash of his own Causes” . By the 
most generous colculntions, I ennnot he 
shown to have spent more than five pages 
out of 100 on events before 1642. His other 
remarks are made from the vantage-point of 
the High Tory horse upon which he rides to 
war these days. He cannot admit to the 
influence of Nonconformists In London in 
the 1790s, since it would ruin his case, and 
he neglects to mention (hat I severely 
criticize his wholly unsubstantiated claim 
that "under Queen Anne, as under Charles 
-II, there is no doubt that the most influential 
political theorist was Sir Robert Filmer". 
His assertions about the irrelevance of 
contract theory to the participants in the 
events of 1688 are about to be demolished in 
the Historical Journal. Readers of the TLS 
should know that there is still plenty of life 
left in Ihe Whig interpretation of seven- 
teen th-cenniry England. 

As for his comments on my other paper 
on urban buildings in late seventeenth- 
cenmry London, readers can judge for 
themselves whether “there is nothing in it 
which could not have been gleaned from 
other books”. I have often been accused of 
error (sometimes rightly) but never before 
of banality. It must be a new vice. 

LAWRENCE STONE. 

Department of History, 129 Dickinson 
Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08544. 

Eliot’s Clark Lectures 

Sir,- A.D. Moody is right to point out the 
faketlaim made In thc RKP advertisement 
of February 25. The offending line should 
hare read "is the first book to' make 
atustve use of Eliot's unpublished Oark 
futures on metaphysical poetry". Apolo- ' 
8*s to Mr Moody and to Dr Edward Lobb, 
im author, who will certainly be dismayed 
to find that he has been misquoted. 

TERENCE LUCAS. 

PaidLtd^ D * rector ’ R° ut l eiJ 8 e a °d Kegan 

Vampires 

] n ,hc bizarre conclusion to his 
review of j flmes Twllchcll's The Living 
f*td (March 20), A.N, Wilson asserts that 
no wnter has ever written more brilliantly 
tout vampires than Dram Stoker, no critic 
“ore searchingly than thc Reverend Mon- 
“8M Summers", 

Doubtless, Henry Irving’s long-suffering 
?“*“*« manager at the Lyceum would 
,«! been Med to discover that his 
nance outshone that of such lessor 
^lals 4* Johann Ludwig Heck, Heinrich 
J 6 ?, E-T.A. Hoffmann, Charles 
M6rlm6e - Nicolai Gogol, 
iMophile Gautier, Alexis Tolstoy, Alex- 

Tr2„ Dun “ s ’ Fitz-James O’Brien, Ivan 
yET. Shmidan Lefanu and Guy dc 
Sf f ‘ - all of Whom had made 
fin cant contributions to the spread of the 

mhl*T ricus weU bcfore Bram Stokor 

2S22 £ W to some, his 

^ igrODcant) work 77i e Duties of Clerks 

4 wvm£ 2!"^* Irelmd - P ut he W0S a 

Sgreticeni man, well aware of his own 
3ft H w rfte r. and I feel, sure he 
not have, believed It for a minute. . 

fe^ 5 beln SS \^P ntagUe Summera WOUld 
RJH qW,y * hrU W. to discover that 
fog" 'ihT Pf^^tlve was more “search- 
i)ov«5» bat of •nore recent: If less 
Wch ai y iJ2L 00 SlI l * ntalo t* Ihe theme; 

Robert Eisler, Deven- 

lod iQai^ vwL hy F S VT<? ’ DletBr ?turm _ 
'Jinteid”. V * lk « r ’ Tzvetan Todorov, . 

no, QdraiKilJ?®^? ^ Vo ^* JeaniQatleg-. ‘ 
Sle f!L® r,d myself [The Vam- 
Ptttej&d FutSumnters^-who 

Wttef^I n 5 b ? Ueve 1" yaUipjrlsm/’to the 
OR Dtlci famous occasion 
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dated Dracula, or the many critical surveys 
which have been published since 1929: if he 
had he might have known that Monk Lewis 
and Charles Robert Maturin did in fact 
“choose to write about vampires"; that 
Varney the Vampire was the work of James 
Malcolm Rymer (rather than “a work o( 
composite authorship, nominally by Thom- 
as Pecket Prest"); and that Le(anu's Coun- 
tess Kanistein spelt her name with a “K". 

Why is It, I wonder, that when reviewers 
deign to write about grands saigneurs and 
femmes sangsueltes, they almost invariably 
feel impelled to rely on a mixture of shoddy 
scholarship and facetious “asides", as a 
substitute for critical analysis? Is It possible 
that, like Jonathan Harker, they are all 
"encompassed about with terrors that they 
dare not think of . . ."? 

CHRISTOPHER FRAYLING. 

Department of Cultural History, Royal 
College of Art. Kensington Gore, London 
SW7 2EU. 


Gout 

Sir, - In his entertaining survey of gout 
(March 20), Pat Rogers touches upon the 
strange, unsuccessful remedies suggested 
by quacks and physicians alike. From the 
seventeenth century, however, comes firm 
testimony to the efficacy of one cure. Sir 
William Temple succumbed lo gout in 1676, 
during his second period at the Hague. 
Despairing of conventional treatments 
(sweating, purging, poultices and plasters), 
he submitted to the exotic cure by moxa, "a 
certain kind of moss that grew in the 
East-Indies". A cone of the moss, placed on 
the painful spot in Temple's right foot, was 
ignited by a perfumed match, "mBdc like- 
wise In the Indies”. This cone burnt down to 
its base, as did second and third cones of 
moxa. They discoloured the skin, but 
progressively eased the gout. The damaged 
skin had next to be treated with "a bruised . 
dove of garlick" and a plaster of dlapalma. 
A day later, following the lancing of a 
blister. Temple judged himself on thc path 
to total recovery. 

At first he resisted pleas from Gresham 
College to make his experience more widely 
known, on the grounds that further trials 
were necessary; by 1680, however, Tem- 
ple's confidence in the cure was such that he 
felt able to publish an account of it in 
Miscellanea. Thc essay refers to some 
equally unconventional treatments, includ- 
ing one followed earlier by Maurice of 
Nassau, who immersed his leg in the boiling 
dung of white stallions. Temple's stand- 
point is that prevention of gout should 
spring naturally from temperate living. The 
upsurge in the affliction which marked the 
post-Restoration years he attributes to the 
introduction of wine as a common bever- 
age: "For this use may be more pernicious 
to health, than that of Taverns and De- 
bauches according to the old style, which 
were but by fils, and upon set or casual 
encounters." Wine, he concludes, ought to 
be reserved for feasts and occasions of joy, 
"and treated like a Mistress rather than a 
Wife", 

JOHN HARRIS. 

Department of Bibliographical Studies, 
College of LlbrarianBhip Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth. 


to recommending the adoption of what had 
long been regarded as marking the end of 
India’s security, a common frontier with 
Russia in Central Asia; and Sir A. Nicolson , 
Ihe Permanent Under- Secretary; their 
“Russophilia" might best be seen as, and 
accounted for by, Russophobia. 

K.M. WILSON. 

School of History, The University of 
Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 
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‘Retreat from Power’ 

Sir, -'Paul Kennedy In -his review of 
Retreat from Power (March 20) describes 
my interpretation of British foreign policy 
. before 1914 as based on "evidence . 
primarily from a few Russophile Foreign 
Office clerks”. I think It Is only fair to point 
out that, atoong the ptany who wem neither 
Fotetgri Office clerks nor RussophileS, and 
who did, even within the limits of the eighty 
footnotes allowed, provide evjdence for the 
interpretation given, were: the Foreign 
Secretory, Sir Edward Grey; thcAmbassn- 
dor to Russia, Sir O. Buchanan, who in July 
1914 merely transmitted to London the 
threats made by Sazonov, the Russjan 
MFA; the French Ambassador in London, 
Paul Cambon, who at a time when there was 
no time to lose made the threats he made in 
his turn because he could think of ho threats 
that would be more effective. This does 
leave two Foreign Office clerks: Sir E.A. 
Crowe,. who throughout I5H4 had been at 
the receiving end or Russia's playing Iasi 
and loose wilh what remained -of The 
AnUo-Russian Conventions on Persia and 
Afghanistan; who. In July I9l4 was reduced 


The Tichborne Jury 

Sir, - The Victorian jurymen pictured 
on page 328 of the TLS of March 27 look 
somewhat gloomy. No wonder. They were 
empanelled in that jury box listening to the 
Tichborne case for 188 days. But Gail 
Buckland Is surely in error in describing this 
as the earliest photograph of a jury. As your 
caption correctly states, there were notone, 
but two Tichborne trials. The first was the 
Claimant's civil action for ejectment — that 
Is his claim to the estate — which ran from 
May 1871 to March 1872 and resulted In the 
rejection of his claim. The second trial was a 
criminal prosecution of the Claimant, last- 
ing from April 1873 until February 1874, 
which found him guilty of perjury and 
forgery. 

The jury in the photograph you publish 
heard the second Tichborne trial. There is a 
slightly different picture of this jury on page 
237 of Douglas Woodruffs The Tichborne 
Claimant (Hollis and Carter, 1957). But on 
the same page there is also a photograph of 
the jury at the first Tichborne trial. This 
latter photograph must be at least a year 
older than the one Gail Buckland claims to 
be the earliest surviving photograph of a 
jury. 

GEOFFREY D.M. BLOCK. 

42 Vivian Way. London N2 0HZ. 

Gytirgy Faludy 

Sir, - I found George MIkes's eulogy 
oil thc Collected Poems of the Hungarian 
tmign* poet GyOrgy Faludy (March 27) 
very disturbing. The reason for this Is not 
my dislike of Faludy's poetry (he Is a' fine 
Romantic poet who has written, ou occa- 
sion, memorable lines on political and 
personal themes) but the terms in which Mr 
Mikes expressed his admiration. One can- 
not bul wander whether Faludy is really 
“Hungary’s greatest living poet” — I, for 
one, could quote four or five names offhand 
to prove that this view is not based on 
critical consensus in or outside Hungary. To 
make things worse, Mr MIkes's review 
consists of personal reminiscences and plen- 
ty of biographical details about Mr Faludy 
but, in my opinion, is lacking in critical 
analysis; we neVer learn what makes him a 
better poet than Weflrcs or Pilinszky. 

Towards the end of his review Mr Mikes 
reiterates his claim about Faludy's great- 
ness: “Faludy Is the only major poet of this 
age who caa — and does— speak freely. In 
such circumstances only bp dmigrd can be 
the greatest poet of his country." This, I am 
afraid, is completely untenable. One can be 
a great poet living under the shadow of the 
worst totalitarian regime.— witness Paster- 
nak or Mandelstam — and a mediocrity in 
the most liberal and democratic of societies. 
By making such a claim Mr Mikes unwit- 
tingly joins forces with Zhdanov — as a 
Stalinist* "fours — for as we know the best 
social system must unfailingly produce the 
greatest literature. 

GEORGE GGmORI. 

Darwin College, Cambridge. 

Poetry as a Profession 

Sir, - Gordon Symos's letter (March 13) 
doubts .“the existence of professional 
poets” and wants to "dispense with this 
curious snobbery altogether", since “What- 
ever ‘professional’ might mean. It cannot 
add anything or value or relevance to, our 
estimation qf poets or poetry. A poet Is 
anyone who has produced one or more gdod 
poems, however few and Infrequently”. 

■' \Yhat "professional" might mean must 
surely tend towards the sort of person who, 
like a practising professional anything, 
produces "more good poems”, and ipore 
than infrequently. Without going quite so 
faros my fellow professional, Pete Brown, 
who submits, (here should be N . farms 
for poets/poel? should be like cows/milked l 
twice a day/and those that don't produce/ - 
should be eaten”; most of us would, ( hope.- 


see with Delacroix that "To be a poet at 20is 
to be 20; to be a poet at 40 is to be a Poet". 

This is not to say that the more consistent- 
ly productive poets do not work at a labour 
of love, or vocation, or (when it comes) 
inspiration; nor that the only real competi- 
tion is not with ourselves. Bul it is to 
vindicate a palpable professional dignity in 
answerability, based on the weight of 
experience and proven achievement. And it 
Is to say that the acceptance (the expecta- 
tion, even) of payment for this fulfilment of 
one's need to do a good job — in which I’d 
include also the effective communication by 
public delivery of our wordhoards - is 
perfectly right and proper. 

It’s not a matter of snobbery, but of 
knowing what one is worth, as purely and 
simply as can be. In the sense, for instance, 
that Pound professed: “The best criticism of 
any work . . . comes from the creative 
writer or artist who does the next job". 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

New Departures, Bisley, near Stroud, 
Gloucester GL6 7BU. 

‘Writers and Pilgrims’ 

Sir, - ValerieAdams’s review of my book 
Writers and Pilgrims (March 13) might have 
carried more conviction if she had her facts 
straight. In denying so hotly that (be book is 
what I called It, “an aerial view of a 
forgotten genre”, she mistook a disclaimer 
for a claim: an "aerial view" of a subject, as I 
should have thought was evident, gives the 
outlines but little detail - it's just a way of 
saying what I said on the next page, “I 
haven't meant to do more In this small book 
than Introduce the subject”. She adds that I 
mention “a few of the better-known 
accounts”; I mention over thirty and few are 
well known. 

It puzzled me that she thinks I "abandon" 
my claim that the pilgrimage narratives are 
useful analogues to The Canterbury Tales. 
Her imagined moment of abandonment 
comes when I say a pilgrimage was at once a 
metaphor and a real journey, and that was 
precisely the basis for Ihe claim. 

A greater puzzle: the irritable Ms Adams 
says r did not “comment on one of the 
interesting featpreB shared by Martdeville 
and some of the pilgrims — ihe nonchalant, 
teasing attitude towards the reader about 
credibility". I don’t find this in the pilgrim 
writers, but I do comment on it in Mandc- 
ville, for example on pages 61 and 90. Let 
the reader look for himself. 

Incidentally, Ms Adams’s example of 
Mandevllle's teasing (the pnssHge where he 
visits Rome on hli way home and has his 
book "proved for true" by the Pope) was 
not written by Mandeville. It is, as she might 
have found from ihe notes In the Seymour 
edition and elsewhere, an interpolation 
found only Jh English manuscripts. Or she 
might just have stopped to think about Sir 
John showing a book to the Pope in Rome 
which he then promptly says he wrote after 
he returned to England. 

DONALD R. HOWARD. 

Stanford University. 


The London 
Magazine 


Sir, - Roy Fuller and eight other disting- 
uished authois, artists, etc, have signed an 
appeal primed in your pages (Letters, 
February 13) on behalf of London Maga- 
zine, asking £10,000 in contributions to help 
the publication pay the legal costs in a 
settled defamation action “not of its seek- 
ing". The magazine's editor, Alan Ross, is 
not among the signers. Given the circum- 
stances, I well understand why. The defa- 
mation action sprang from an article he 
published about me in London Magazine's 
July 1978 issue. Its allegations were so 
baseless, its language so scurrilous, that I 
was too upset to answer penonally. Howev- 
er, neither a letter from Truman Capote, 
sent in August 1978, denying that he had 
made the aspersions attributed to him by 
the article's concocter, nor any of numerous 
subsequent letters sent by other people over 
the next year, were mentioned or published 
in London Magazine. These later letters, 
from editors and authors as diverse ns 
William Maxwell and Mario Soldati, 
pointed out to Mr Ross thc gross untruth of 
the article's representation of my character 
and actions. When writs were served on Mr 
Ross in April 1979, it was made clear to hia 
solicitors as soon as they responded that I 
was not seeking damages bul only a refuta- 
tion of the article's libels. The action 
dragged on for nearly two years, without Mr 
Ross offering a word of excuse or apology or 
publishing the refutation I asked for. I do 
not know under what ciru instances a defen- 
dant in a libel suit can be said to “seek” an 
action against himself; but if Mr Ross did 
not deliberately seek my suit, he did in fact 
libel me. Most of the legal fees owed by 
London Magazine are due to the delay 
before he agreed to apologize. Even the 
Initial fees could have been avoided by his 
having exercised some editorial caution in 
ascertaining, before he put them Into print, 
the veracity of the article's ten pages of 
allegations against me - not the lean of 
which was that I had published another 
author's letters to me without his having 
assigned me the rights, a crime punishable 
in the United States by a $1 0,000 fine and a 
year's imprisonment. 

.1 share the signatories’ regret at the 
prospective loss of any publication devoted 
to art and literature; but I hope that their 
request for contributions to relieve London 
Magazine's “present misfortune" does not 
imply their approval of such editorial con- 
duct, or suggest that an author should not 
make use of the legal means available to him 
for redress agaihst un retracted libel. 

DONALD WINDHAM. 

230 Central Park South, New York, NY 
10019. 


We have had many Inquiries from 
readers about the size of type currently 
being used In the TLS. It has In fact 
been adopted for technical reasons as a 

E ra Visional measure, and we Intend to 
easing a larger size of type In the very 


near future. 


Luther 

A Biography 

.. H G Haile "•/’ 

"Conveys to the discerning reader a lively 
and all-round view of this extra-ordinary 
historical figure. The picture . . . is 
sympathetic arid appreciative, - but not* 
uncritical . . . .a substantial wprk of 
scholarship, fuijy documented .. . . the 
style . . . is vivacious .■ . . especially telling 
is the author's way of translating Luther's 
sayings and . . . writings into 3h idiomatic 
contemporary English" Dt Alec Vidler 

086969 3309 cased £9.95 

SPCK Building, Mprylobona Road, London NWf 4DU 
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Inquisitorial incinerations 


GUSTAV HENNINGSEN) 

The Witches' Advocate. 

Basque Witchcraft and the Spanish inquisi- 
tion (1609-1614). 

607pp. University of Nevada Press. 524. 

0 87417 0567 


further execution of witches. As a result, cipitaled by the activities, just across the 

— Spain became the first European country border .it France, of the notorious 

By Henry Kamen to eliminate its "Witch craze" by quite wltch-h.intcr Pierre de Lancre. and 

J J simply wnorintt it. For Lea this made demonstrates, m passing, that the_ 600 

■ - Salazar Frias into a unique proponent of deaths commonly attributed to de Lancre 

over sunersiiiion were probably less than about eighty. 

GUSTAV HENNINGSEN) reason over superstition. After the executions of 1610. Salazar 

The Witches' Advocate. Gustav Henningsen, a Danish folklorist p^ as vvas entrusted with further enquiries 

Basque Witchcraft and the Spanish inquisi- w h° has spent many years exploring j nlo w hai he later called "the most 
lion (1609-1614). witchcraft in Spain, has discovered the re g rena bj e affair in the history of the 

507 nn Uni versi IV of Nevada Press S24. P a P cri of inquisitor Sajazar and haa used inquisition” He collected, however, such 
n man nt «7 them as the basis for his doctoral thesis, a a vo | ume of self-contradictory and absurd 

ua/4i/«»o/ f a t book of which one -third constitutes confe^on, {Vial he was pushed by the 

— — — — — iJSS footnotes and appendixes. U is a learned ev j (fence itself Into rejecting the rcnllty of 

In 1610 a number of witches were burnt labour of love : a ( nd . Hen J ni [’ gsan 1 hfl * witchcraft. Several children reported Inv- 
it an IS iS the sjSTnquSlSn ta * ^ * ,h * ‘ he ^ b “! 

in the northern dty of Logroflo. The Wc- * ho ? he J £ “ ZJSl aSSl leu SB,mrs T s , ec L re,ar ' es were £* l,,oned 
tims were Dasaues mosilv from the * ,me ■ aod whose revolutionary docu- lhere 0fl ^ n [ght and saw nothing; sev- 

Navaneie sillaac of Zuflarramurdl The menU ought to have been published three era | gjrfs confessed to inteicourse with 

?" d ■ w : X *° ,he beneflt of ,hc bu « on .“j- 75 * h - d 

by Henry Charles Lea in his magisterial ,he wholf W€S(ern wor,d ' be virgins. After receiving 1.802 con- 

survey of the Inquisition, and by the dis- Henningsen gives the most detailed fesstons from alleged witches ovei a 
tinguished folklorist Julio Caro Baroja. account yet available of the Zugammurdi period of seven months in 1611, Salazar 
The deaths brought about u rapid re- cases, their context, their outcome and reported that 1,384 of these were chtl- 
thinking by one of the inquisitors respon- the subsequent efforts of the inquisitors, dren aged under fourteen, and only 100 
slble, Alonso de Salnzar Frias, who Bub- notably Salazar, to find a solution to the were aged over twenty, many of these 
sequenily wrote a detailed report that problem of mass witchcraft. He shows In being sixty to ninety years old. 
persuaded the Inquisition to cease any detail how the so-called craze was pre- Henn|ngMn gjvcs , fuU( scho | Briy sur _ 

vcy of the affair. The picture may indeed 


thnl during ;i witch lri;il the accused per- iihit of Grace in 1610 "had gpne fe-. 
son often suffered n complete rcvcr>ul ».f ih.in usual" by promising "exemNka 
identity'', in the seme thut under pressure troni cun fiscal ion of property fiodoSw 
witnesses would say the opposite .if what pemilties". In fact, all Edicts of Qjk* 
they knew to be true: und os evidence he promised exemption to those who tolas, 
oppculsto Communist purge trials. It can be tartly confessed. It is his treatment of 
seen from this that despite sonic vague nods Salazar Frias, who is prai sed fo, ^ 
in the direction of the anthropologists, he "revolutionary documents", that ihodd 
opts in the end for u primarily psychiatric above all be read with great cautfoe. 
explanation for the "witch craze". When Henningsen denis exclusively «kh tfe 


approaching the problem from the other 1*09-14 period, und says almost nnttf* 
side, in terms of the motives of those who of the ntiiiudc of the Inquisition 
prosecuted the witches, lie says imuiuhi- 1-180 (when it was founded) and KJQ. 
guously that “the persecution of witches w.is Ity omitting the previous 130 yean of 
often instigated by people who gained inquisitional history, it is easy to p re urn 
economic or social advantage from them." Salazar ns a great progressive. Dittrefc 

is a bit more complex. Throughout those 
Many students of witchcraft will, like 130 years there was a marked reluctance 
myself, find ground for disagreement with on the pari of the Inquisition to emote- 
Ihcse conclusions. I nm more worried mince the reulity of witchcraft or to pi 
about the restricted evidence on which mixed up in 0 matter which it frequently 
Ihe conclusions are based. For example, left to the secular courts, Salazar hM 
lo support his contention that the irrup- pointed out thut never before 1610— »f 
lion of a learned tradition, in the form of there had been many outbreaks before 
de Lancre and sermons from pulpits, that date — hnd the Inquisition created 
caused the outbreak of 1609-14. Hen- 1 anybody for witchcraft in the Btqie 
ning&en states explicitly that the Sabbat country. 

(or aquetarre as it was called among the 

Basques) was hitherto unknown in the The fact is that from 1526. wht S 1 
area. This is certainly untrue. There are committee set up by the Eruuu 
explicit references by Spanish writers in Inquisitor General met in Oianida tod 
1501 and 1541, and no doubt at other decided to take a cautious attitude lo 
times, to goat-worship among the Bas- so-called "witchcraft"-whicb several of 
ques. It would be more helpful to explore those present, including Antonio de 
the context of these claims than to dis- Guevara and the future Inquisitor Gffr 
miss the aqueiarre as a scholarly inven- era! Valdfis, declared to be 1 cfeH- 
<ton. sion — the Inquisition had shown deu 

The question of restricted evidence reluctance to use the death peoalty. h 


lUintAr ?i iwu acwiciaiin piraiiivwu . _ , , . , , . 

here on the night and saw nothing; sev- Many students of witchcraft will, like 

era! girls confessed to inteicourse with ^ ^ nd R^und for disagreement with 

the devil, but on examination were found ^ cse conclusions. I nm more worried 
10 be virgins. After receiving 1,802 con- ab °u‘ lhe restricted evidence nn which 
Fesstons from alleged witches ovei a ,be conclusions are based. For example, 
period of seven months in 1611, Salazar 10 WPP™ his contention that the trrup- 
reported that 1,384 of these were chil- bon of a learned tradition, in the form of 
dren aged under fourteen, and only 100 Lancre and sermons from pulpits, 
were aged over twenty, many of these caused the outbreak of 1609-14, Hen-' 

being sixty to ninety years old. ? in 8 wn «■» ^ ,hc 

’ ’ 3 (or aqueiarre as it was called among the 

Henningsen gives a full, scholarly sur- Basques) was hitherto unknown in the 
vcy of the affair. The picture may indeed area. This is certainly untrue. There are 
be loo full 1 , it seems unnecessary to explicit references by Spanish writers in 


Domestic divergences 


devote over forty pages to giving the 
name of every single “witch” in the 


By Alan Forrest 


• T wJ-xv/WkJ Henningsen' s valuable factual account 

that the difficulties begin to arise. Despite 
the enormous amount that has recently 
which chalked up an impressive figure of heen ^tien on European witchcraft. 


documents. It is when we move beyond ques. It would be more helpful to explore 
Henningsen's valuable factual account the context of these claims than to dis- 
that the difficulties begin to arise. Despite miss the aqueiarre as a scholarly inven- 
tive enormous amount that has recently rion. 


one lo four, but whose records were put import,,, differences of approach remain. ™ ^ ° f J2f!S2Lu^ E 

beyond Phillips's grasp by a fire at the Henningsen’s position is fairly traditional: 

Hdtcl de Ville In 1871). Inevitably some is not B sodai anthropologist and does "“J5 of .hi 

RODERICK PHILLIPS: P f ,hc 5talis,,CB P roduccd “ re more not accept lhat witchcraft in the Basque 1 fino m 

^ k— >" ■ iwr&Yiyrt 

1 792-1803 x L^ c .L™r.hr“ sstflsari ° z 

244pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford Univer- which it was the women of me manual Manure! Murray on a witch cult in west- seVeral Basque witchcraft cases that enme 

slly Press. £18.50. Lrades of the city who took advantage of fZL mai n WvlanatlwZ behie ,hc >CCU,ar coUrt5 - Moreover, since 

0 19 822572 5 tile new freedom offered to them, the affered far the Rasaue crsm of 1609.14 tbe P a P ere used berc Bre ,bose an 

—■•==“ -=■— relative reluctance of women In the sur- SSJ? Z a 3ment prono^ by in5,itu,,on who,, y ex,erno1 lo ,he NaV " r ' 

Roderick Phillips's book is a significant rounding village* to consider divorce, or Kicckhefer and others, he suggests firstly 

addition to the growing literature an what the significance of the enforced departure that , hc oul break came when a learned J ^ 2 J 

Maurice Agulhon has termed ‘'sociabil- of the husband-through labour migration , rfld iti 0 n about witches, represented in ' he 

ity", or the bases of day-to-day respect °L" d,i W ervi “- The 8^ wcial this ca«e by de Lancre, stimulated popu- 

and relationships in the community. In toritm of . France ^may carp that “ome of traditions of superstition. Secondly, he tgy b t 

France, Yves Castah has written a magis- ** ,e statistics adduced are Impouibly suggests that dream and a dream hysteria 
tral thesis on social relationships in r f t0IK ^ t 1 e ' oc * u 88* st l hat at least one of transmitted within the local communities 
eighteenth-century Languedoc; in Eng- ,he tables— on page 69— appears to have were "(he ma j 0 rea san for the outbreak", 
land Richard Cobb haa devoted much of scaped from a contemporary art exhibi- Th i rd |y | commenting on the astonishing 
hh energies In recent years to unearthing “ on « >J e Tate, though the historian of wi] ||ngness Q f people to confess that they 
different kinds of documentary evidence tlle “imlly would not agree. This la a w ere witches. Henninosen tavs- "l susoeci 


Inquisition. This is because the 1609-14 
cases were handled by the Inquisition. 
One wonders how different the informa- 
tion would be If he were to study the 


different kinds of documentary evidence tlle “ m,| y would "P 1 This la a 

which Uluminaie the strains and tensions ^°°* c will Interest several different 
of everyday living, and has In particular scholarly audiences. 


were witches, Henningsen says; "l suspect 


from this book. 

Finally, since Hcnningscn’s study starts 
abruptly in 1609, it should be emphasized 
that he presents a very incomplete 
account of the altitude of the Inquisition. 
He is incorrect to say (p 124) that the 


1538 the inquisitor in Navarre, Vil- 
dcolitas, was warned not to talc mid 
confessions at face value. In 1330 n 
inquisitor in Barcelona was dismissed 6x 
executing witches. None of this b rat- 
tioned in Henningsen’s book. Salazar, is 
short, was only part of a long tmTitioa 
To attribute the sensible role ol <tc 
Inquisition to his unique influence h bod 
incorrect and un injustice to three gcncu- 
lions of sceptics in the higher rankieltt* 
Holy Office. 

These important caveats in no 
minimize the fine scholarship and 
immense interest of Hennlngtcn’i eflqrfij 
into the 1610 cases, but they stw# tta 
considerable work remains to be doae« 
the nature and context of Spanish wileb 
craft, and that the papers of the loquU- 
tlon alone nre not an adequate basis fffi 
rounded study of this complex phe- 
nomenon. 


demonstrated the value to the social his- 
torian qf dfc/anartons de- grosusses and 
the records of the juges de paix. In the 


. It b perhaps in the third aod moat sub- 
stantial aection of the book that the 
author comes into his own, for Phillips 


record* of the new divorce courts created writes very well, and in hi* discussion of 
French Revolution- in 1792, Dr what he terms “the social exoressions of 


PhUlips has now uncovered a rich and family breakdown" his (style is given' free 
previously untapped void of evidence for rein. . 

domestic strife and neighbourhood soda- „ . ... V 

buity. ■ _ The evidence produced before tho 


writes very well, and in hi* discussion of "\ jf J ' . T »1 

what he terms "the social expressions of |\/l PM1PV51 I TT1 QllDfl Q I 
family breakdown" his ptyle is given free V <Xl lUdllUl Idl 


billty. ’ . .. The , . oWdcnoe produced before tho author but an inescapable consequence of auffen ftom llicw uauul, and iacviu^ 

ss P ■ssfltt B y J - z - Titow ass ss-s 't™ tr isrs* 

1 .■■■■ cn “»-. r y" » ***. ■«»«-««. 

5ST°^iich T'T “ >dCly “‘‘“'leT. r-ilRISTor-np.R DYER, lr*Miig»i'lon of mnny prohlfiui'oillTcr'i! ll 'iT' iW S 

judgment in those cases where mfscon- alcc^oHjrn al^artTh 1 b”^ 001 ^° rd * * ad Peasants In a Changing Society *11 or jn depth, 'flic crucial manorial cimltl hove been dnno on lhe 

SSSSSS35 

«*T«d ta iMr Mllon to divoto. L viZ« ““JjS " “• e, 0 T n ? d h , “ f «*?" "l“ ™">P» ri "8 lh ? 

SmR illCdh- ‘ * "anHn e d 1 o P ,he=Sri y 'to 1 or?cnicffi ""'""'tj 

pies 1 families Is most striklha under both much besid^nn^fh rri lU,d already familiar with Christopher formation and to the broad outlines of Jd,) ifouglf the abundant 

m^ssr A-Sf -TTSiS ,r s T'r m ° r ihe ?? ih T h onc to ° ■»« - ^ ^ h ■ , ' ** 

r a «ii„ r™. 1 . 1 . . amwwoi Kouen society is i a t c medieval economy of ihe Worcester tobies have been (rented more ful v — <hn i»ti»r 


on other estates — and as a result the comoiirina the numbers of 

S'isS/A atoT^rsa.s, -- ■, . , 

pies' Mies is most striklhe under both much besid^nn^fh IHJ"? 1 ' _, -Bd Those already familiar with Christopher formation and to the broad outlines of Jd,) n^uglf the abundant 

{SJSST S f,' K 2*? “ T ? of ,he "t r d r"T' mi - one “ f«.»« peri"" 

' more incHned to 2 ? WeSda STJS W l - 5 1 "J* ‘J e csUltes hflve bec « “waiting the publication particularly, the problem of the icnurid ? P u . ^ . 

mates a* wflnessea Equally siBnifltent is failed h !( 1 ! u n J y *J e bis promised comprehepsive study of siruciure of the estate in the twelfth and 1,1 « s,ud y whlc J T ' kai sJSd* 

- • , -the Jack of any ' jSrdbLg^ot^ockl divorce coSa ^ ^ reBC ^ d lh *. ' . ^ , h |8 h expectations; riow Utlrtcerith centuries. Even so, the amount . uniformly high slondor^v/h^V ^ ^ 

.•-Srignia iliach'eij'to divorce^ in a'a2v Vv V T'' - - thalthe bqqk Is Wlthus It, must be said that of information which Dyer hns managed lo regarded as a particuiarly ^ 

whqto U had:!-' been totally ' dnknown. O^ M JrilenjitUiji ii'. tho 'light wtilcb'.i toosq ,i>^tf C laclon«' hayq been fully" cony out. of .his sources prior to 1370 is contribution becomes partly ■ . ^ 

.where the Church'S .insistence 1 on '■tire 09 *“ ftnftr those who cameinto ' l^'ficd. Dr Pycr‘5 book is, from all point* impressive. Fromabout 1370 onwards, (he personal preference and paniy ^ 
aanctity of marriake had been paramount, f° ntac * ^ ,h warring' couplet the in- of' view, an excellent , study ' apd a very • scope of the dUcusslon. and the depth of where the greatest needs lie m . ^ 

and <w|wfk th® itparqrionsrde corps , tT hp -- ,ry — ln,erven ®» the ubiquitous - 'mpor.anionc. Itimain claim to excol|encc analysis, Increases Immensely. It is for (his current stale of knowledge 01 » r- 
. granted ■ before I79fr had .Wen few hfjgbboiira, always reapyrsttr le nailer; to . h .^ h . n V fhC auiHor 'ls constantly ' asking reason that Dyer’s book must be regarded on this bnsis. I would single ^ 

indeed, Tho divbiw law' of Ihal' year la 1 °”* r evid ? l ? co 0T ^P® )1» bloqd, thq perdnent questions and prosomlng primarily as a study if conditions in the particularly welcome a vdryfuiio'^ y, 

.heavily lmbueii'’.wUh the humanist spirit ^fflefghbour Who would often refUto. convincing answers to mnst of them, based late fourteemh umj fineenth centuries and, ■ of the peasant land-market In the n 
of lhe Resolution and must aland' ai art H ^ bitorvontloii could be Inter. »|» Sound scholarship. ahd a scrupulous as such, 1 vyould. consider li the most and early sixteenth of 

Important part br Its social whlevemeht, Pf®'.* arlnleifering with- anbther irian’?, dipinction between fact, deduction ah 47 important .contribution to our knowledge examination of the social- bB( FL me gf ■ 
•patllculftriy in that. It gave iwomed. equal fighter In. the - rtactlons pf these copjocttirc. Its t,wo main.- olaipnkV. ti> ..of, the- piirlud since the 'publication of ihe, fificenth-deniury'Iesjewji--. . 

. -status betore. (he law, T| lasted Onty urttii wuo parties, and ;ln the language they us$ irnpirtance. ure the great sweep of tilnev Rodncy Hilton's collpction of lectures on Innds, the discussion of *be P 1 ® 

: HjD3-^hence the Ume-acalp of the proem befo £ “ 1o ; Wburinli:.»njl a»eniblie*; 4- «W which thn. changing, fortunes of rurqi ■ Uuiflftcemh-ccntury English peasantry. doaerted villages, and brief, "j 

- work-when Napoleon's more pyramidal P 8 ??* .*? ^ commurdty comat toiUfft ;*nctciyproncp U rii^lnrrtgkw6f England ' . : t llB - lo . lhc nRlur ; n{ mprtU .v*t pertinent, comments on the 

notions .of family authority anS greater .■«£■■* »* a me^qre. 01 the^ ^Huthort ■ and.-hbinro 4hq 'S' ' & ‘b* vlir -a Subject much 

concern for clerical sitoibUliids r&ilted ••*!***# lhal be succeeds to well »* : cobVnrqhqnXivencxs . d nd- depth ,.tff nsScS' oT -medloS- ps'euUo-soclologleaf iheonzln*- S 
• inltsreneal 1 • v . • • « :, -v . r .reswifrectlng w many poor, bajely lileratg ;.tMa|RwftL.of-. the: various. aspects of ihrit . • 1 ••^ oc i el X 1 "nd ,the p ■ f^.mmeinlalUfi 

peopiefrom ohHvion. Oeariv. the Woiiaeii iWioty tn lhb eitwinp cenluri^i nf iK^ . qnuch belter In condi»ion;a word^w L’ Press # 

--In 'the socoiKt section Phillip- cevdafe hk" In these caaea ware’ moro tinned '■ gtitpii ' fiddle Agu*.^ . v < •'■. -j. ^ thgnmhenr. Rirexumple..|he. 10 the Cambridge , University h |, . 

statistical capabilities as he analyses the. than sinning, and Dr Phillips wriief ol- /.bwi-’i-Jmiii 1 ^ 1 ' V 1 an dW r ds ecimotuycuh ba sti/didd lo a far allowing the author to 

953 divorces which his chosen npUrlpai- • them : withaympathy and fun^rslaiiS.; 0 ® dSS ? f H? greater, exposition with such a gunerodsfi^^ ; 

Ity provided in ihcse years-a ratipof • ' irig-Ht ajhipiilhy Vl» 'extended to .a ce&r bteht t&l! habtu \l 5 E. %! i! l "" ll # P^niiecOnomy, and- ; maps, d i u g r a m s . ‘" b enc? * Z 

divorces lo marriages of 1:8, *Mch made 1 tain cat which! found itsclf. ln ope drut>^ ' Istli nd s n m nwsjnte. the mso) ves are , hot tnm-or-t qe-pagc . refe ^ 
Rouen the second of France's major cities ken family brawl, ‘'alrboriife lit M, direl^ m tS'SSi cftn-bc-- MNneiMng which so mW 

h Its pnfetalty to • *. <;C ^ d % 
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Enormities of an emigree 


VICTOR DEPANCE: 


she went to a reception given by Lord full explanation of her own feelings, why 

n A „hn Rf/inknpr stood 0,1 ,flblcs and Should Other people not feel the same? 

By Anita CrOOKHCr Chaus to watch her progress. And why should she not get her own way 

^ 5 SSSiEB!i=jsS= 5 i — Her intention was to put her protfgd ^ this me,hod? A * ter b1i > il usually 

vtCTOE DE PANGEi Bernadotte on the throne of France (and ■■? orited - But a, “. il Q "ly worked for a 

. heau de loutes les fifes thus chsure repayment of the colossal loan lime ; ^ wouW not fccl 1 *bri» of alarm 

£ SrreTpondflncc inWitc dc Madame d< made by her father to the French crown), on being interrogated in this manner? 
“Jr:. Siaheth Hcrvey. duchesse del but “ went on she was forced to the D?tes -.™ 1 si J® ™ sub ,rom P i ®. 1’®* 
e lh i«. disagreeable conclusion that the defeat of cru vou dans volre P^ionomie davant- 

p.ri B< Klinckrieck Napoleon would also mean the defeat of hier une ex P ressiai1 9 ul ddfevor- 

France and the occupation of Paris by ab,e - En ^ r “-je mirirte? Je ne le sals, 

2252 02 1(6 9 Allied troops. When asked her most uraent maJs i*® 1 Ben,i je ne le mfcritais pas 

■ “ desire, she replied: to see Napoleon vie- me faiaait autant de peine". 

‘Le plus beau de loutes les fetes, e’est dc torious, and killed in battle. With °° od numners demanded that this son of 
passer une heuie avec vous", wrote Mme altogether uncharacteristic prudence she ? uer ? shou ' d « ignored. But how do you 
de StaH to the second Duchess of Devon- came round rather quickly to the accep- , *J'? r * t a wom ? n '*}* a 11,50,8 on 8l 8 nln 8 
ihire. The Duchess was Elizabeth .Hervey, tance of Louis XVIII os her future ruler, wl, b . . w ®, • Je mc mcw “ V01 JoUs 
the “Lady Belly Foster" painted by and made her obeisance to him at Hart- P®"" picds 
Reynolds, who had also portrayed the first well House, before leaving London, with 

Duchess, Oeorgiana. These two portraits 80nw relief, for her long-delayed return to Her onerous presence was removed by 
were recently on view in lhe "Treasures Paris. the turn of events In Europe, and on May 


from Chatsworth" exhibition at the Royal — — 

Academy, and few will forget the extra- Ue n L° ndon ber book De Benjamin Constant found her pale, thin, 
ordinary and remarkable beauty of these Allemagne, banned by Napoleon, had and absent-minded. The parties and the 
two women whose affection survived their been published by John Murray and had receptions resumed, but Mme de StaN now 
inoraalous relationship with Ihe Duke, 50,(1 out w “bui three days. She was as had only two preoccupations: to find a 
Oeorgl ana's husband and Elizabeth's lover, *® mous and a* feted as she would ever be. husband and a dowry for her daughter 
Elizabeth replacing Georgians quite nBtur- *"e was profoundly altered, by an Aibertine, and to write the chronicle of the 
ally when the latter died. They were as accumulation of disappointments which Revolution, her greatest book, left un- 
renurceful in their way as Mme de Sta£I *bne and recognition bad failed to atlevt- finished at her death In 1817. Napoleon’s 
was in hers, but less clumsy and probably a,e - Something of her condition is con- return from Elba impinged on these con- 
Icu candid. Il was not Mme de Stall's v ®y c d by these letters, or rather notes, to siderations although Mme de StaCI reacted 
good fortune to know the first Duchess, the Duchess. There was, of course, no real with less vigour than would have been 
whose extravagant personality would friendship between them: simply a mutual possible In earlier years. She retired to 
perhaps have been more lo her taste, but recognition of outstanding qualities and an Coppct and then set out for Italy, where 
the maintained an enthusiastic if intermit- exc hange of the politenesses required of she resumed her correspondence with the 
tent and superficial correspondence with P® 180111 of bon lon - Yet even here Mme de Duchess who was spending her remaining 
the second from her arrival in London in ® ta61 mana E« to get it wrong. Her letters, years in Rome. Her purpose was to enlist 
1813 until her death in 1817. which are all concerned with possible or the Duchess's help In obtaining a Papal 

w . * . . „ . , fut^e meetings ("will you be at Lady dispensation which would enable Aibertine 

t i H ® rw,ch 011 Bessborough’s this evening?") are abrupt to marry the due de Broglie. This was no 

1 l3, 1 ®E» Having lea her home with and bizarre and leap from one subject to doubt speeded on its way through the 


her long-delayed return to Her onerous presence was removed by 
the turn of events In Europe, and on May 
12, 1814, she was back in Paris. There 
London her book De Benjamin Constant found her pale, thin, 


inomalous relationship with Ihe Duke, 
Qeorgiana's husband and Elizabeth's lover, 
Elizabeth replacing Georgians quite natur- 
ally when the latter died. They were as 
resourceful in their way as Mme de Sta£I 
was fa hen, but less clumsy and probably 
lets candid. U was not Mme de Staffs 
good fortune to know the firat Duchess, 
whose extravagant personality would 
perhaps have been more lo her taste, but 
the maintained an enthusiastic if intermir- 
te&t and superficial correspondence with 
the second from her arrival in London in 
1813 until her death in 1817. 



Mme de Stafll arrived at Harwich on 
lune 13, 1813, having left her home with 
*0 luggage but a shawl and a fan some 
two yean earlier, and proceeding by way 
of Austria, Russia, and Sweden where she 
was Involved in rallying European opinion 
towards an overthrow of the r6gime in 
France. Taking up residence at Brunei's 
Hotel In Leicester Square, and despatching 


mother without transition. And they are agency of the Duchess’s friend. Cardinal court gloriously, the Duchess of Devon- 
exccssive. The sort of overwhelming and Consalvi. Yet despite this obligation Mme shire In Rome, Mme de Statil at Coppct, 
bullying affection that had been effective de Srafil never managed to travel from Pisa where she received Byron In 18)6. By this 


Lady Elizabeth Foster, 2nd Duchess of Devonshire, by Reynolds. (Devonshire 
Collection, Chatsworth, reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Chatsworth 
Settlement. Photograph: Courtauld Institute of An.) 


Yet in their last years both ladies held another seven yean. 


with Mme Rdcamicr might nol have suited 
the English lady so well. 


lo Rome to thank her friend, but con- 
tinued to fire off short missives, in which 


time the Duchess appears to have felt a 
stronger affection for Mme de Sta£1 


a ofiuare, ana aespauming ‘'Voua me donnez une mauvaise sure of her mark than usual. A notable 
b« iwenty-Ove-year-old lover to Bath for a n0UV elle en me refusanl ce soir. Tfichez dr example of this is her tendency to refer to 
mme in self-improvement, she set about charmer ri'nvist. cc aerait si bonl". To which ihe Durhnw'n friend, ihe Cmmiess of 


she sounds curiously old. and even less ("chfere et iris chfcre Corinne"). From 
sure of her mark than usual. A notable Paris, on January 29, 1817, Mme de StaSI 


example of this is her tendency to refer to writes lo her friend, telling her lhat Alber- 


The surprising fact that emerges (ram 
Victor de Pangc's excellent and careful 
publication of these letters (which, it must 
be said, possess little intrinsic interest) is 
that the story of Mme de Stall's relations 
with England, a country which she saw as 
the model for the France of the future, 
■hould have received such scant attention. 


1 j 4 # changer d'avis, cc serait si bonl". To which the Duchess's friend, the Countess of Line's child Is due and that her book 1* Even the major biographies make title of 

tmr.TliS* 6 . 01 r - i u ' . ln8lltenco lhe Duchess replied by addres- Albany, as "me relne". or "me nearly finished, but adding, ". , . ma sante her third and longest visit to this country, 

deroia N* i * 0t , m V il sing her 88 '' chire Corinne". One of tlie souveralne". This familiarity with the est blen mauvaise". The following month It is even possible that more letter* may 


depose Nipoleon and to replace him with 
* nfer of her own choosing in the 
nwetilate future. 


Tht second Duchess of Devonshire was 
Kn yean her aonior bul much better pre- 
nrvEd, and, It should bo said, less subject 

to the vagaries of history. Astute, fearless, • 

«We, and apparently fragile, she was A ^ /- 

" r,er hw mafrin 8 e ' i,nd Associatic 

awed from Devonshire House to Plo- X 
Terrace, although her love of travel, 

?rOi WBS hfe-long, kept her on tho move. - -- 

tV* 85 “Wraroental in introducing Mme * 

wStaJl into tho higher roaches of London p p Fa wrptf 
wdety. and obtained for her an invitation W “• K * ^ awceu 
,, 85 Carlton House, where she met "gjasagga 

muoa Regent. The author of the pro- n. p. cMVEi 

prc , vl0H8l >’ unpublished pjerro Lou^b (1870-1925) 

“bera makes the point that without tho A B| OIS niohv 

SH tstr sr sa “ prcs ” 1,5 

^e wm of course renownod 01 

“■roughoui Europe and on object of some ' 

cnr fe*lty vvEterevor she went. GORDON MiLLANi • 

r- " muSI b0 -IA make a I’.mltfe 

Impression, She came preceded by an ou le ™ ^ . a 

reputation: she was a woman 306pp. Alx-en- Provence: Pandora. 

tie Z? * hc had unsuitable loyeis, and "" 

n-^.P° IWcall y bctiVe on an Inter- imiO* 


quiJttiei that made Mme de Slnil so intol- widow of the last of the Stuarts wbs found shB succumbed to an attack or a stroke emerge, and it is to be hoped that M de 

erahle a friend was her need to call people fairly offensive, even by those who knew and died in July of the same year. The . pange will lend his scholarship and his 

to iccount. As she never minded giving a Mme de Stsfil well. Duchess of Devonshire survived her for family piety to a complete edition. 


Associations of an aesthete 


II. P. CLlVEi 


GORDON MILLANI 


Pierre I/OUja 

ou le culte de I'amitW 

306pp. Alx-en- Provence: Pandora^ 


un nnn moWinvaUl., lift . 81 . • — . - - • icmucs Hit auiiiDU 

[^utoted by Byiron she had trouble with surprtse ' t6u ^ 8 jL^ ,c 0f SL?7 bI oI 1 Neiiher Dr MBlan nor Professor Give buted to their letters. 

t hc '^ w 

ssftsfcssiiSJS: ss? £ sjffis-snniss: 


K, , - ^ 7 — wuiu uoi evqn 

Wv |bus fair game for 

■^amount of. that gentle and merciless 




!? in,n S h b f daughter Alber- 
mi .tetprtnipiu shawl dance. By th< 

ie arriuSrf-b. • .... .«>!■■? . 


subject is rs stylish and restrained as that some correction. But to attack Delay, as — hence the practical Jokes, Certainly he 
which adorns the dust-jacket of Jib vol- MiJIan does, by deliberately traducing his could hardly have been more generous in 
ume. words, at the same time as borrowing tho support he gave to his friends and he 

_ . „ . Ho ,_ ._ hp some of his phrasing without acknowledg- allowed himself at times to be a most per- 

Oordon MWan <taa .nol rialm to be ment< ,, unworlhy . Delay portrays Loujs ceptlve critic. His own production suffered 
writing a biography at all. Louys s life, he ^ ^ cxtrover( meje , y ln co n[reit , 0 the as a result and it was not until 1892 that 
says, is trap riche en more introverted Oide. and, within the he published hb first aim volume of verse, 

qu un «iul ouvroge pu»ws enfcrmer lout contMt of hls wor jj t ^ justifiable, more than .a year after Gide's Cahlers 
entfere . Consequently he con^nixa « hls Moreover| De | 0y ^ aur8 j y right, for ex- d’Andri Waller, though initially he had 
study on a few of the ; friendships Louys Bm )e to idemi fy a passage from Loujs’s appeared the more precocious or the two. 

3™^nd W tbu»; ^tod»Qto.nM.yl88 8l Btoo„e ^ of mo „ ey f rom 

Stir ihfch to same ^ f“ 1 ““ l 'P hi, father fa 1891 hut. fearing the. he 

around M Cllve’a "Prelude", he followa dB douenar '. nth w.u hD H» M . U 1 l nl ^ I ^«L himself suffering from a mortal Illness, 

f"T., m. rnroU unia abon 1900 In ^ Vrh'iyr ? 0n ^ r squmrdeied If all by 1894. In 1895 he fell 

SriMtol touMe! and toV jumps 80 „ d “‘ T lov ' wi,h M “" c dc Hcredia ond ™ 

forward w the ueriod around 1916 when ° G de d A "f ri heartbroken when she preferred hls friend 

Louts was instrumental in perauading Vnl- w ° ller ' previously thought to have been rival, Henri de Rftgnler, though two 

SnSn fa a i u a ne il 90 ' “ “at* 5 Se f years later Loujs fonnod a liaison vriih her - 

ohv lhat Dr MUlari's work, unlike Clive’s, , ® I " ber l88 ®* this harcl ^ end ‘ te * , hl ™ ° that would last until after lib own marring© 
pity that UrWIUtans won, umuic . da j , 0 haw contested "& plusieun ln h,.r uriiinwr^i- a ft nr Ihe 

laclta to uaeful. adjunct of op Index. ^ ,„ e authMticlly of d , KS .to- : £& wrofafto 

Neither Dr Mfilan nor Professor Clive buted to their letters. • furlhcr novels< the second of which. Les 

seems in fari to have * It is a shortcoming of Mlllan’s study that Aventuns de Roi Paiaole, It ruined his 

other was simultaneously wafting the rame hjj woo|d have m be |fe V c black health to finish. Thereafter he became a 

hare, Mfilan can be acroun e th? wag whjle> j n accus jng Gide of "jalousie recluse, deserted by his first wife in 1913. 

successful researcher w itiR J • pu ^ri| e ", he seems readily able to forget and marrying a second, Aline Steenackera, 

aged to trade down lhe orig ina te of any . ^ g notorfou# . pmdfeai already the mother of his son, in L923. 

of Loujs s letters 10 JJJ br ° J 1 .. h joker— a trait which surely need* most One curious fact, mentioned by Professor 

along ^ th Sh careful treatment in a work concerned, CHve. is that, during the last twenty years 

dive has had lo be according to its title, with the cult or of his life, he did whatever lie could to 

from the f le r?J" , ° 8 “ c l MUInn friendship. He is on surer ground in deal- prevent any likeness of. himself being 

spomtenro Ing with Vrtiri rod Drthiy, whh whom mpmdurod. 

DebuMV. published In the. Revue de '! >tn it CSS Bul > although both biographies do much 


r 111 — 

fito was politicallv active nn a. ... . ^° u ^ s was irvst rumexiLal in i»ra g written In June 1890, as belonging to Sep- 
tal sffi, Sli S' ^ biographies of Pierre Uujs within <Sry to complete L« J eune Parqite. It fa a (embef , 8g9 ^ j^^ty entitles him to 

•«tm to the finer Sts of^ilth ** space of two years— and a third is on pRy that Dr Mtitan s \ wj, » “jjke Qht s, . dahn , 0 haw contested "& plusieun 
me. On "no Its way-muBt be reckoned something of a | 0c ks the useful. adjunct of an index, reprises" the authenticity of daces aitrt- 


It is a shortcoming of Millan's study that 


X J J L V t h7«^ ic novel which otner 7“ ^ ~ he would frequently have us believe black 

Debussy and for ine erotic nova wiuwi . Mfilan can be accounted the more . Tj f , n . . f 

brought him sudden "fame. Aphrodite ■ success f u | researcher in that he has man- i_ .J 


Aflcrlhc faro oTto rohfary.to ffSS to origlnah'of' mroy -- .-^jg 

"o™ ' h8 .9^0 8 f'''>" sr8 l, . h ?y\ lr L C r '; "urdy ««d, mm, 


His is Ihe 


preceded 


lP ' ,P,e - to:"® Bui, although both biographic, do much 

war** SK&*. Hb b ,h= “sstji? sssa-ss % S 

pale: : /'je 1 Sdis pAle "Years or Fame: 18^6-1901 , and dc^ he ^ aSoStip are aeSwly toiike-up, | Sj he reesthem.are "d6stntdres- plib |[ihcd Pen-igHhim Mortis as Loujtfs 

tept importem ^p 1 hlter- portrait of "The attributions which' litter Ms text and few, if el mir La Jeune fofWr would ^xquialto Symbolist conies he wrote at the 

^ . gertUemert when drawn from ihe reco lectio ..xwHioht ! nv of whltti ran be ascribed to printer's . e « r have been wifrten smacks of the kind gUrl Q f hls. career. Fcir that, Without which 

^ith or ^,L^ 6 .^ ddlt peroration, his friends,. and n ^!P* ed ,., b J'. 1 y JL' '' of partisanship of which Mlllap fa only too Lou} 8 ' s place In literary history cannot be 

h^hnptoiug 1 reputation; Yeart: 1902—1919. rehdy to accuse others. . assessed, it appears we tnust . wait for the 

ftfivlfiirtt*. to ihft fact that ahe not 192 Pt 1925" a nd fl ° hm'uch of the Doubtless Loujls has been unjustly neg- What emerges clearly from both' bio- forthcoming study 0f hls life and art by' 

y ' rtive makes nd fected by posterity and a portrait pf him ' graphics is. that Loii?s had a deeply, dis- David J. Nlederoucr-^-iiot ,J. p. Nleder- 

h dflDths of Ldujts's such « thnl' 'given by Jean Delay in hls turbed childhood which left him with an halier As his name ia. given in Dr Millan's 

n to* nnrtralt of hB matteterial Jftmesse d'Andrt Oide deserves impulsive arid - unstable temperament bibliography. 


rehdy io accuse others. 


unstable temperament 
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Came the commuter 


By Emrys Jones 


CARL W. CONDlTi 
The Port of New York 
A History of the Rail and Terminal 
System from the Beginnings lo Pennsyl- 
vania Station 

456pp. University of Chicago Press. £18. 
0 226 11460 0 


According to Carl W. Condit. the spate 
of books an cities in recent yean has 
produced relatively TTitlc on “urban tech- 
nology". Studies in form and history have 
maintained an interest in the city as a social 
phenomenon, a political fact, an experi- 
ence: and it [s salutary to be 
brought to earth and reminded that the 
modem city has not yet transcended the 
functions which have largely contributed 
to its containment— roads and rail, drains, 
water and other services. Transport has 
played a particularly important port in 
dty growth In the last century and a half, 
once pedestrian and animal movement 
was supplemented by steam, then electri- 
city, then the car. Certainly the theme 
that transport is “a maker-artd-breakcr-of 
cities" will be familiar to every geography 
student in British colleges. Transport has 
attracted a great deal of attention, but 
has so often been dealt with from the 
point of view of economic costs. We may 
well have taken the technology, and its 
effects an design, rather far granted, 
perhaps because social scientists and his- 
torians are ill-equipped and unwilling to 
analyse the engineering components— both 
as limitations and as potentials— In a way the 
author deems necessary. This is the gap 
which Professor Condit fills for one 
period In the history at New York, in the 
belief that “it is the material and technical 
base that has determined the shape of 
most of the physical and aesthetic fea- 
tures of the city . . . especially since the 
mid- nineteenth century”. His is a speciali- 
zation within a specialization, for 
he deals witn railways only, up to the firsi 
.decade of this century: he eveu omits fast 
transit lines, which had such an enormous 1 
effect on the fabric of the dty through 
tatra-city communication. In view of this- 
the title may seem to be misleading, 
unless one. uses the word “port" In tiro 
rather archaic sense of "point of entry into 
the .dly’\ The book has nothing to 
say about the sea-port functions of New 
York, as the subtitle makes very explicit. 

Within such limitations Professor Condit 
sifts an enormous amount of material 
(this is a large book of about 160,000 
.words), and the results are penetrating 
and technically very detailed. The author 
seems at home equally in explaining inter-, 
locking rafl systems, the driving mechan- 
ism of early electric trains, the financial 
underpinnings and complexities of mer- 
gers, and the aesthetics of railway sta- 
tions, for the social scientist interested in 
the dty the result is sometimes daunting, 
but the author does nuke It abundantly 
dear that technology and its vast poten- 
tial cannot be divorced from society and 
that its .implementation is the result of 
initiative on the one hand and the. organ^ 
izatkuul ingenuity of society on the other. 
We can only envy the easy grasp of detail 
the author has, pud the way fn which It is 
interwoven ip the narrative. ■ 


, .The book deals firat witb tooexlremely 
intricate histqty; W- the; railway lines lead- 
hig to New York and l$ew Jersey. before 
. toe. 1880s, . and, 'thelr | focusing on e few 
massive IprpUnais, Grand, , Central in 
New. York, und several terminals oii the ■ 
New Jersey shoreline. Ilis.the story of 
many companies fighting -to capture the 1 
. traffic of growing tributary areas and 
forging Hie. essential final, link-. with the 
heart of the dty, and' the emergence df • 
super companies which - 'alone had the: 
finance to dear with 'the technological 
demands of the Iasi two. decades of the 
-. century. There Follows: Bn extensive dup- 
. ter on elecfrlficatipn, ^ylth Valuable ' sec- 
tions on the development of electric trac- 
tion, the electrification of Ihe Gate 
rfOrsay' and comparative progress in 
Europe, particularly in Germany and Bri- 
tain. The selling of the local problems . 
against this wide background Is a remin- 
der that by lhat time , technological pro- ' 
gross was international and that develop-, 
raonls in any one country depended heav- 
ily on precedents from elsewhere. - : 


.11 


! Perhaps the most telling illustration in 
Ihe book is a map of the New Jersey ter- 
minals at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, like a phalanx across the Hudson 
river from New York. The water front, 
from north to south, is almost entirely 
taken over by the stations-cum-ferries of 
the Delaware, the Lackwanna and West- 
ern, the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania 
lines. In the author's words, “like the 
troops of an invading army, held at bay 
by water and the Inability of their com- 
manders to mount a concerted attack". 
There was still no “port". It is a salutary 
reminder that Brooklyn Bridge (1883) 
was the only vehicular and train artery, 
and that entry to New York was almost 
entirely by ferry. In the first decade of 
the century there were 41 ferry routes, 
cariying 200 million people each year, or 
65,000 on each work day. 

Tills was the challenge that awaited the 
amassing of sufficient resources and the 
necessary technical skills. The first was 
met by Penn Railroad Comapay, the 
second by the engineers who constructed 
Ihe Hudson tunnels. Small wander that 
Professor Condlt's chapter on Penn Sta- 
tion is a real climax, for it marked the 
peak of nineteenth century technology 
and gave the metropolitan region the cen- 
tralizing function which was essential to 
its full development. The author follows 
tho logic of his premises by claiming, too, 
that this was Ihe beginning of a “new civic 
order”. 

Throughout the book the construc- 
tion— necessarily functional— of the new 
depots and stations, and their architec- 
ture— not necessarily reflecting the func- 
tional-are given detailed treatment. The 
new railways not only solved the technical 
problem of moving masses of people, but 
created a new land use, and a new order 
of magnitude for focal buildings in the dty. 

Again, parallels are drawn with the 
Garc d’Orsay, the problems of electrifica- 
tion perhaps making comparisons with 
earlier London stations less apt. The 
author clearly delights in Penn Station, 
and probably everyone Who had occasion 
to Use it shared, tils sense of awe at its. 
scale and magnificence. That it was thg 
beginning of a “new civic order” is surely 
an overstatement. However much It was a 
culmination of technological advance, It 
made no contribution at all to the future 
civic order of New York, or of any other 
modem dty. It harked back to Rome, in 
particular to the thermal baths of 
Caracalla at the very time when architec- 
ture was shedding antique skins and 
revelling in the possibilities of steel and 
concrete. Its ordering of space and its 
adaptation to the sequence of movements 
of people using the railway are not ques- 
tioned. In Mumford's words, “the plan 
had a crystal clarity that gave the drtula- 
lion the effortless inevitability of a gravity 
now system". What it also had was “the 
grandeur—the ticket hall was as long as 
Ihe nave of St Peter's - an opulence and 
magnificence that matched the achieve- 
ment in technology and organisation." 
Thd architecture of* the 1900s was 
deemed to be less than fitting: only the 
glory that whs Rome would do] Conse- 
quently it became— like Grand Central, 
and' indeed St Pancras— a monument as . 
irrelevant to the contemporary dty as the 
, u ^ araca ^ a - The real contribution 
of these stations, the great steel and glass 
arches, remained hidden behind a more 
conservative and acceptable homage to 
civic pnde. ■ ■ ■ 

. . Although hb main theme is teduiqlogy, ' 
the author payk more than lip &vlce to • 
tjw. demogrpphic , end sadsl background ' 
against . which .{hose developments . took . 
place. The skeioh.of Ihe city Q f New York.. 1 
.in the 3870s Is ■ particularly apt,! It Would' 
have been..u$eful to. ; hav6 had a fqtther ' 
picture at the turn of the century, with . 
r^methlqg abqut Ihe, suburbanization 
wjifeb -flras .aif outcome of, as well as a 
stimulus . to., railway ' development. This, ; 
and a copsiderqtion of the font transit 
system demands another volume. Even • 
soothe present qtudy is a mnstiyt one,: " 
■ castor to read than its tcchiilcallites.woftld ■ 
suggest,: and a contribution, whutii makes ’ 
students of urban history ln<Ujb(cd to (he 
author. Onp aspect ..which could be im- 
proved with liftle effort is Its aiirtiniioni 
in a work of (his dimension it: would have 7 : 
beon worthwhile having the' .. maps, 
specially drawn for greater clarity:' and': 
thto, periiapd,' would Itavb guaranteedlhat 1 
they, had scalds on Ihdpi. , , * 
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Building the Brooklyn Bridge - a view of die wooden pathway leading up io the Brooklyn Tower of the bridge, 187, 1 


Labour and the left 


■ At .- .ii.. M.i ; i u»i. i 


.via 


By Alex Keyssar 

ROGER KEERANi 

The Communist Party and the Auto 
Workers Unions 

340pp. Indiana University Press. £13.50 
Q 253 15754 4 

This is a book that aims to set the record 
straight, and setting the record straight 
about (lie Communist Party's role in and 
influence upon unionization in the 
American automobile industry is no small 
Usk, The subject lias been enveloped in a 
quite predictable Ideological fog, and the 
fairly voluminous literature that it has 
already generated is redolent both with 
political purpose and the sound of grind- 
ing axes. Everyone agrees that the forma- 
tion and growth of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, In the late 1930s, consti- 
tuted a critical chapter in the history of 
American' labour, and virtually everyone 
agrees that members of. the Communist 
Party were present at the birth of ihe 
UAW and were active in the union until 
they were purged early in the Cold War! 
Beyond these bald facts, almost every- 
thing has been in dispute: the Com- 
munists themselves have been portrayed 
as both essential and irrelevant, as heroic 
and perfidious, and individual events have 
been recounted, explained, and inter- 
preted from widely differing perepec- 
tlves. The predominant lone of the exist- 
ing literature has, not surprisingly, been 
staunchly anti- Communist, but on this 
subject, as in so many areas of American 
intellectual life, there have been 'many 
different species of anti- Communism. 

Aoger Keeran, a . labour historian who 
briefly belonged to the UAW early in the 
1960s and who candidly acknowledges 
that his own views of the American 
political spectrum were shaped more by 
the anll-(Vietnam) war movement than 
.by Ihq Cold- War, stride*, Undaunted into 
this morass, w effect, Keeran sets himself 
•the task ofre-asiCinbling the facta arid 
.assessing them from the perspective or 
someone Who was neither * participant in 
toft battles nor an automatic believer in 
,toe demonic and iin- American qualities of 
Communists. He 1 began th4 study, : he, 
'states, with "few preconceptions", but by 
the ond hfcife/cqnvinced-rand intent o n 
Convincing’ his readers— that, the Com- 
munist Party Jibs had a raw deal at Ihe 
.hands of historians, ••••' 

' hi setting Hie record straight and 
. in : correcting past distortions, KeeraV 
Behaves ronpidarable success. Hi efftii. 

.. lively tiemoristraifcs, for example, that the 

S?L (a ?^ vU ! ,h ,t8 “(Mato, -the Auto 
wgrkcra Uniori) broke . important, ground 
5 ^ ut d' workers well before 

. .tile UAW was fodrtdqd and that the Party 
pride mood, correctly knd early, that the 
.American Pedoratidn of: Labour's tepid ' 
craft raiujta .was not up to the job of 

..Ford, .HMIro pfiinis.dqt-that the UaW 

■:1'i -i*:'. s ■" 
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itself adopted a number of programmes that 
had long been advocated by the Party and 
.carefully describes the important, if not 
necessarily decisive, role that Communist 
militants played in some of the crucial 
strikes of the late 1930s. Keeran also 
manages to lend some balance to prevailing 
(and quite damning) interpretations of the 
Party’s no-strike policy during World War 
n and of the Party’s contribution to the 
factional in-fighting that plagued the union 
from the late 1930s until after the war. As 
importantly, he convincingly argues that 
although it was not a tide of grass-roots 
nnti-Communism that brought Walter 
Rculher to power In the union, anil- 
Cotmnunlsm was the ideological dub that 
Reuther wielded — ferociously and singlc- 
mindedly — to consolidate his power after a 
narrow electoral victory. 

Keeran, thus, methodically picks his 
way through the narrative history of tho 
UAW, rectifying Interpretive injustices 
and adding enough details and coloration 
to alter the tone of the entire existing 
portrait. In places, his arguments seem a 
bit stretched, and he la often more gener- 
ous (particularly with respect to motive^ 
towards Communists than to thoir oppo- 
nents, but the book is a solid and effec- 
tive antidote to previous chronicles. 
Armed with considerable archival 
material, as well as interviews with surviv- 
ing participants, Keeran fires his salvoes 
carefully — if sometimes a bit repeti- 
tively— end, in so doing, he succeeds in 
shedding some light on a murky, yet 
important, piece of history. 

in the end— or actually in (he boginning. 
Blnce the book opens with Ihe author's 
conclusions — Keeran offers answers to the 
three over-arching questions lhat he 
explicitly daims are raised by the history 
of Communists and American labour. 
Were the Communists legitimate (or 
good) trade unionists? Were they an 
Important influence in the labour move- 
ment? Were they good Communists?" He 
finds that, in the aulqmobilq. Industry el 
(east, Communists "were legitimate and 
often, outstanding ■ trade unionists and 
good Communists, and they mado an 
important, even crucial contribution to 
building’ the union in the 1930s. He thus 
rebuts criticisms of the party that have 
«wne from Both the right and the left. 
Communists were neither Soviet agents 
who deceived workers, and befouled the 
labour movement nor sejl-outs of the 
revolutionary, cause, nor Incompetents 
.wno didn't really matter much anyway. 
They Wert serious., intelligent, hardwork- 
ing, complicated people, arid jlke them or‘ ” 
not, , Keeran Seems to be saying, Com- 
munists (ri (he auto industry deserve some ' • 
dignified place -in the annals of American 
labour. 

■ • s^riis reasonable! enough, 

• ei ).# a ' , o u r. to certainly a' worth', 
while, one,. ;fiut. the reader (this reader 
anyway) is ;• loft .\w6h daring whether 
■“#”5 8 tow*, questions ^ fenily ..the 
S.^L or vi h ? fMjbf’ ones ihjrt are ; ' 

, jSiyf. b y the {yrtoryof toiptmmisin and 
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American labour. They certainly ue 
questions that leap out of the prior Ihea- 
ture, but they don’t seem to be the oafy 
significant questions raised by the history 
itself, and Keeran has unfortmuuly 
allowed his book to be not ooly shaped 
but limited by the concerns of hh p» 
decessors. As a result, he confluu ha 
attention to labour leaders and prnsisni 
activists and asks few questions abort 
Ihe workers in the auto industry, tbdr 
backgrounds, their expectations, the tra- 
ditions they faced, the work (hat they 
performed— all or which might veil tori 
some significant bearing on the potilicd 
events that Keeran describes. He sko 
tells us very little about what it w l&i 
to be a labour organizer or a Puiy 
member in the 1930s and 1940s; be 
offers lengthy accounts of conflict! 
were often heated, personalized, tatauaf 
emotional, fraught with fear as wU « 
determination, yet he never captures a 
even sketches the milieu that set the w» 
for such conflicts. 

But perhaps the most important I to* 
lhat is Implicitly raised yet never diitdJj 
confronted by Kecran's book concens 
(ho sources and the extent of worthi- 
class antl-Communlsm in ,he 
Stales. Reports of American Iww? 
immunity against and hostility to™® 
tiie political left hnvo often, of «cr» 
been wildly exaggerated, but nw^*“ 
working-class antagonism to loddm 
Communist programmes has m 611 “ . 
and unusually prominent ph enomeM ^ 
the United Slates. For decHdcs. to wj 
labour and working-class circles, im 
"C ommunist" has been sufficient in iP®* 
a person or an idea altogether bnfo/KiPf 
palq of respectability and wna 
Indeed, Keeran himself 
number of expressions of this 
and rhetorical amagontom: ,h9 :Lj 
UAW convention, for example, 
a variety of significant Commuam ^ 
lions and strategies and then 
to debate q resolution calling “ ^ 
expulsion of "all known Commw** 
and' to pass a resolution that 
“unalterable opposition to Fasdirn, 
ism and Communism.", Hovr 
explain this ambivalence, this 
How do we account for the fe* .i. 
Communist Party that seemed sq 
in some UAW circles? How. . ^ 

do we expUin the | ^ J L su pporib 
gqraer sufficient rank nnd _nle 
the auto industry to protect , ^ 

the purges launched by a more 
tive faction? • 

Keeran's book provides 8 fc ^, nnJ gad 
- no real answors to these ^ 

others like them. Doubtless, . to 
are difficult • ones, to pin down u 
research, : but they do 8e *J , /S. en n& 
important part of the sioty th V, )e , Jfr 
trying to underatand.and w 

Communist Party and /*? 

Unions is a significant b00 , k . M (hji (to 
important subject, yet one w«a ^ 
author had not only rejected ' . . h(se 
but gone beyond the questions ^ 

dominated previous efforts « . 

tale. 
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It is not easy to identify the subject of this 
ambitious book, for its author has tried to 
include in it everything that he thinks about 
everything and to join these thoughts up 
into a single all-embracing design, or 
"arabesque". He more than once warns us 
that no one part of his argument can be 
undmtoad except in connection with every 
other part. The book has a moral, though: 
"Nothing linguistic can serve as a standard 
of certainly". And so we arc invited to 
follow the intricacies of an argument which, 
even as it struggles to represent a linguistic 
dilemma in its totality, exposes the illusory 
grounds of all such projects. These are. in 
truth, groundless. “They lean on each 
other'', as William James said of finite 
experiences, "but the whole of them, if such 
a whole there be, leans on nothing". If irwin 
had quoted this, he would not have allowed 
James's "nothing" to get by unremarked. It 
would evoke for him 

die distortions or warps that occur within 
language when it tries to speak of its 
origin - the warp In thought that results, 
for example, from treating what is beyond 
language as if it were simply a negation of 
the characteristics of language . . . .Yet 
negation is itself a linguistic category. 
Even the phrase "beyond language" 
implies a deceptive spatial relationship 
between language and what ties 
“beyoad" it, Yet if what lies beyond lan- 
guage is not available to language, how 
would we ever become aware that there is 
anything beyond language? The answer 
would seem to be: only by its contradic- 
tory, logic-dissolving effect on thought, 
its distortion of language whenever lan- 
guage tries to approach its limit, its origin 
-the kind of warping effect that has been 
present at numerous points in our discus- 
sion olPym. 

iiwij means that insofar as Poe's Narra- 
te of A. Gordon Pym strives to imagine 
and to overtake its own limits, it produces 
*arps" in the form of contradictions, 
paradoxes, and tautologies. But more 
specifically he is referring to the warps that 
appear In his own writing when it tries to 
pnspas a whole and to articulate the under- 
lying structures of Pym. For example, 
h™ can write Peters only because Peters 
1,1 Mme »nse, already written. The self 
constitute the'other as the imago of 
Jr* which simultaneously constitutes 
toe seif as imago, only because (lie self Is 
originally other to itself - another way of 
“ying that an internal split grounds an 
wteraal doubling at the same time that an 
externa! doubling grounds nn Internal 
put, that the origin is simultaneously 
split and doubled. 

This ha dizzy “way of saying", and thorc 
lot more just like it. Buulizziness (which 
f^jwaclms Pym ns well) is always, in 
** (he result of excessive 
£3* a t° ul toouEht". American lllero- 
S2r' , whose renl subject to itself, thinks 
.hUr? ly “ bout lhc troubles that U has In 
:b™k !S L However i 1 h means to show 
How and why nineteenth-century 
SEP writing did the : same, at a 
"inn??!' r ? Ru^oris once defined as 
sod * then as "eplslemo- 
re J 1 !* 1 ^ginning to be reinter- 
hsbwn m U "* u1bMc "- 11 modestly proposes 
uoSa** ! as b°to paradigmatic and 
5 d, ^ 1 ‘ should be read, Irwin 

suoitsslft^ 8 f b I 1 -If m ° re in an endloss 
7** sion of American hieroglyphics. 

^fore th^^ n, l *i° U l h, b ^ pu - ,in 8 toe cart 
cently t b ®8 |t l , » mock-inno- 

liveiv' 3 otoec. way around, with a rcla- 
bas^AjL^ihfforward and historically 
of th * Weroglypb aa a cru- 
TwSjW Ju;toe,Work 'pf Bme^on, 
turn | g point of depar- 

oiihe ^°il- 0fh ** dramal| o deciphering 

CnfrteW llo ' l,nd thercsuil- 
“boui what this discovery 
W kES" ^‘w^o bVo divergent 
toterfictation had, 

VsnSa “ | n h ^S orta ? t l nfl “ 0nct 0n toe 

it “scLnffh?.® Renaissance. 

• what it 

writing had 
S,at l ,n ' w - hlch tocre was a 
8 *igtr connection between 
' | hS^?^i erenl , ° 8 I" which for 

^ h ®d become 

mo^7A c 5 nv * rttio ^ M . It held such 


reading of Poe, seeks the widest possible 
context for interpreting these. He cites 
many texts and traditions, but all or them 
merge into one, which represents the prim- 
ary form of meaning as a hieroglyph whose 
physical shape doubles the shape of the 
thing it signifies. It is the shadow, the 
outline, or the mirror image of that thing. 
And in the narrative myth which this 
representation implies, human origin is 
imagined as a narcissistic moment of 
“hieroglyphic doubling' 1 in which 
a prelinguistic creature saw the outline of 
his shadow on the ground or his reflection 
in water and experienced both the revela- 
tion of human scl [consciousness (the 
differentiated existence of self and world) 

and the revelation of language, the sud- 
den understanding that his shadow or 
reflection was a double of himself and yet 
not himself, that it was somehow separate 
and thus could serve as a substitute that 
would by its shape evoke recognition of 
what it stood in place of. This reflexive 
doubling, then, would be that mutually 
constitutive act of origination in which 

to be brief - Man and Language are 
simultaneously created. 

Apart from stylistic "warp", one of the 
difficulties here fend everywhere in the 


same movement as a sign of linguistic cor- 
ruption, of man's exile from an original lan- 
guage of transparent correspondence bet- 
ween words and things or ideas. It played 
down Champoliion'8 finding that phonetic 
(le arbitrary) signs made up the bulk of the 
ancient writing; the true hieroglyphics, It 
maintained, were of the pictographic type, 
symbolizing that original linguistic trans- 
parency now veiled, through man’s fail, but 
never Inst altogether. 

Not surprisingly, Irwin locates Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman within this meta- 
physical hermeneutic. He reads their own 
hieroglyphic emblems as efforts to “recap- 
ture" the first language of natural signs, in 
doing so he makes them seem more naive 
than in fact they were, it is only when he 
turns lo Poe, Hawthorne and Melville that 
Irwin discovers prophetic intimations of the 
truth - of the abyss, that is to say, on which 
both “metaphysical" and "scientific" her- 
meneutics are founded. 

Pulling the horse before the carl is com- 
mon sense. But in his chapter an Poe, which 
takes up more than half the book, Irwin 
plunges into the structural mysteries of 
self-consciousncss, where putting horses 
before carts turns out to be thoroughly 
problematic. Here we enter the "aiogical"- 
realm of the “mutually constitutive opposi- 
tion" where “if both of the opposites do not 
come into existence together, then neither 
comes into existence". This is the site of 
language (or thought) itself, “a continuous 
system of differences, an interlocking net- 
work of mutually constitutive oppositions, 
of pure relationships in which the related 
entities have no existence prior to or apart 
from the relationship." 

Both of the traditions discussed earlier 
assert priorities by supposing that the One 
Precedes the Many (or the Other), that the 
object precedes the symbol, that conscious- 
ness precedes language, nnd that language 
can, in principle if not in practice, be traced 
to its origin in some prelinguistic state of 
being. (As Wallace Stevens put it, “The 
clouds preceded us./Therc was u muddy 
centre before we breathed".) Irwin de- 
scribes this way of thinking as “myth”, and- 
the symbol of hieroglyphics becomes the 
key with which he attempts to decipher the 
myth. My metaphor may sound circular: 
how can one decipher something, a hierog- 
lyph say, without the aid of a non- 
hleroglyphical key? A second-order lan- 
guage is presumably needed in order lo 
interpret a first. But circularity is the 
essence of Irwin’a method, and the chief 
point of his book is that there is never any 
such thing as n second-order language. (Or 
as the circular Stevens, neatly qualifying his 
image of a muddy centre, went on: “There 
was o myth before the myth began, /Vener- 
able and articulate and complete.") 

Although Irwin is concerned with highly 
sophisticated. literary transformations of a 
myth of origins, It is really, for him, as basic 
nnd universal as Stevens's “myth before the 
myth begnn". Pym, on his digressive 
voyage, encounters certain mysterious 
hieroglyphs; and Irwin, in his digressive 


The state of victim 



book) is that the reader cannot tell whether 
Irwin's explanatory recourse to the “mutu- 
ally constitutive opposition" is meant to be 
pan of the myth he describes, or a way of 
revealing the truth (ie there can be, for 
humans, nothing "prelinguistic”). And is 
(he mytli a way of recognizing the paradox 
that everything human comes into existence 
"simultaneously" and yet that our birth 
ex nihllo can only be represented as a tem- 
poral sequence, beginning always In some- 
thing else? Or is it a way of disguising the 
ineluctable temporality of everything 
human under the figure of an immaculate 
origin? Irwin tries to have It both ways. His 
defence of such ambiguous procedures 
would be lhat they express an “alogica]” 
desire for self-transcendencc which is itself 
fundamentally “constitutive 1 ' of the human. 

It will be clear to the initiated reader 
whom Irwin lakes for granted that, although 
he never mentions Derrida, he owes a lot lo 
the deconstructive critique of Logos as Pre- 
sence, and that he attempts, awkwardly, 
the Derrldean practice of putting every- 
thing he says “under erasure". Yet his book 
gives less trouble by being excessive than by 
not going Tar enough, by stopping short 
somewhere between a "post-structure list’’ 
nihilism lhat questions the truth of every 
linguistic representation, and a “structural- 
ist" confidence in the binary opposition as a 
key to all mythologies. The deconstruc- 
tionists too would admit to stopping short, 
to being always and necessarily somewhere 
in between. Nevertheless, there is a differ- 
ence between paradox and muddle, and it is 
not a difference of mutually constitutive 
opposition. This latter, however, is the only 
kind of difference Irwin recognizes. 

Out of the basic myth of origin as hiero- 
glyphic doubling, Irwin conjures up the 
entire “symbolic order” of man as an inher- 
ently unstable and indeterminate con- 
catenation of equally unstable linguistic 
parts or “selves", which can never add up to 
the whole which they prefigure. This docs 
not stop them trying, impelled by the desire 
to establish, and thus to transgress, their 
limits, they set in motion a narrative which 
has na beginning or end but only continues 
to repeat the same oscillating patterns: 
splitting, doubling, and reversal-into-the- 
opposite. (The Freudian version of this 
narrative preoccupied Irwin in his earlier 
book on Faulkner, Doubling and Incest! 
Repetlan and Reirnge.) Of this ideal narra-. 
tive all actual stories are hieroglyphlcal 
fragments. 

Such at least is (he picture (hat emerges 
from Irwin’s book. Every text bears for him 
the same cipher, although some more con- 
sciously than others. He tries to make seme 
of the fact that the ones in which he 
discovers his myth In its most self-conscious 
form belong to the “American Renaiss- 
ance”, but his efforts to locate them in 
history do not amount to much. 

Still, Irwin arrives at universal myth by 
way of detailed exegesis. He Is at his best 
(and extravagant worst) with Poe, whose 


unremittingly ironic mode of writing is 
perfectly hospitable to Irwin’s mode of 
rending. It is critical caution, not excess, lhat 
mis-reads Poe; the trick is judging how far 
out you have to go to meet him on his own 
terms. Irwin goes far, and deals more satis- 
fyingly with Pym’s notorious (non)ending 
than any other reader I know of. This is not 
only because his conceptual apparatus is 
well matched to Poe, who was a struc- 
turalist, or post-structuralist, avant la lettre, 
but because, taking Pym’s challenge seri- 
ously, he has done enough homework to 
break its cipher. And he is rightly aware 
that, probably, he has fallen victim to Poe's 
lure and gone too far. 

In his interpretation or Melville and espe- 
cially of Hawthorne, he lacks this prudent 
sense of danger. His careless belief that The 
Scarlet Letter is set in Salem, though it may 
seem a trivial error, indicates why 'he is a 
poor reader of Hawthorne, who knows that 
the world of discourse has representable 
limits, and that Boston is one of them. 
There are others, including what old- 
fashioned critics call "tone", which in Poe 
scarcely matters, but in Hawthorne matters 
a great deal. And in Melvilie, who was cer- 
tainly more willing than Hawthorne lo sub- 
mit lo “the vor textual abyss”, writing does 
sometimes find its limits, when during 
extraordinary moments of “mildness" (not 
wildness) it is able lo communicate joy or 
owe. But “language”, for Irwin, has only to 
do with deep narcissistic structures, not with 
words being used as social communication 
and performance. 

Immoderate thinking about the seif- 
begetting nature of thought tends to induce 
tone-dearness and - despite Irwin's talk 
about “difference" and “the other” - 
insensitivity to important differences bet- 
ween one writer and another. A con- 
sequence even more fatal is the engulfing 
sameness of Irwin's own prose. He tells us 
that Romantic writing yearns, impossibly, 
for the ground of ail symbolization, the' 
ultimate Undifferentiated. Irwin hasalmost 
attained it himself. Reading his book Is like 
going dawn in a whirlpool of primordial 
soup. 

Irwin does not lack Insight into the 
impulses that govern his manner of writing. 
If the ending of Pym, he says, exhibits a 
“truth of knowledge," then Eureka exhibits 
a "troth of will”; “the desire of Individual 
self-consciousness to expand until it 
encompasses everything, so that there 
remains no change or movement external to 
. Itself in relation to which it could grow old 
and die". A merlcan Hieroglyphics is talking 
about itself again. But Irwin's narcissistic 
gift for identification with his shadow- 
selves, Ihe writers of the American Renais- 
sance, helps him bring to light complexities 
in them which have beon insufficiently 
noticed, and strengths which have been loo 
often dismissed as signs of weakness. He 
serves them beat when persuading us that he 
merely follows them; that, trying to write op 
the extreme verges of consciousness, they 
were already familiar with problems we too 
proudly believe were left for us to discover. 
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Mandelstam's prose tale The Egyptian 
Stamp was published in 1928 during the 
period, of five lean years when he could 
write . no poetry and .was- near to 
demoralization: fts hero Pamok is a “little 
man" who is in the' tradition of Akaky 
Akakievich in Gogol's Overcoat and has a 
similar misfortune:’ he. loses his 
morning-coat and. his $hlrt to the insolent 
Cavalry captain Krzyfenowski. The .time is 
the revolutionary summer 6f 1917, with the 
fizzy "lemonade" govern men t of Kerensky 
presiding over, ah empire In disintegration, 
while Hie citizenry are expected to remain 
on good behaylohr, like, rats wearing bows. 
It Is ^ painfully, comic story, with the. 
egregious Parnbk helpless to .defend, 
himself. At the Chinese laundry he turns to 
Fitoer Bruni, hoping he will prole« him. 
with oil ihe authority . of a Church now 
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separated from the Stale; but even so 
cannot reclaim his shirt. Kizy2anowski goes 
off triumphantly ; by toe night express to 
Moscow, where, he will stay at the Hotel 
Select, conveniently dose to the Lubyanka 
and requisitioned for its officials. He has 
earlier ignored Parnok's appeal to stop the 
murderous ritual of a lynching: lire victim’s 
situation, as Daphne West observes in her 
monograph, is (hat of the poet himself 
persecuted by party packs. 

• 1 Mandelstam had remarked a few years 
before- that “real prose is- discord, 
dissonance, polyphony, counterpoint". All 
these' characteristics: are present in 7ft* 
Egyptian" Stamp- At one- point in it he 
declares: “f do not Tear incoherence and 
gaps." This has created difficulties tor too 
reader, who cannot possibly catch dll toe 
resonances in this intricate story without 
expert help. Mandelstam could have counted 
oo his contemporaries to see its affinities 
with Gogol's story, and with Dostoevsky's 
underground man-, likewise discomfited by 
ah obnoxious officer. Clearly visible in the 
background is Pushkin's great Petersburg 
poem,. The Bronie Horseman, about the 
wfetched ejerk who provoked the fury qf 
P6tef*8 stdiue.by' daring to piplc$t that the 
Emperor created his cjty at the cost of ail 
that is dear to a . private individual like, 
himself. But the forty or so pages of The 


Egyptian Stamp are bewildering enough 
' until all the labyrinth of allusions has been 
traced out. 

Mandelstam in his Conversation about 
Dante discussed the complexity of the 
imaginative process, and the need to discern 
the links, ns Dr West says, “behind what 
may seem to be an aimless movement from 
image to image 1 '. But the links can be 
established only by a critic who like her has 
studied and pondered the whole work of 
Mandelstam. Dr West places The Egyptian 
Stamp firmly inside his imaginative system, 
and incidentally makes pCrceptiye comment 
on toe poetry where it is related, She notes 
that the images in this tale are also to be 
found In Mandelstam's poems for children 
of 1925-26 — a striking instanee'of lhat 
steadinesa of preoccupation which 
continually deepens' his thought. Very 
significant wore the translations from 
Aiigusle Barbler, laureate .of (he 1830 
revolution, in which Nadezhda Mandelstom 
said there was“more than mectsthe eye".Ii 
is shown that Barbitiris vision of a brief 
elemental upsurge followed by debasement, 
corruption and fear was shared by 
Mandelstam when he reflected oh the 
events of 19t7 and their sequel- . 

This latest addition to the series of 
Birmingham Slavonic Monographs is 
admirably concise and thorough. 'The 


Egyptian Stamp is not a perfect work, being 
almost too dense in its obliquities, BUI Dr 
West can justly claim that by writing it 
Mandela ram took an Important step 
towards poetic recovery. In her final 
paragraph she looses ahead to the 
“ singlem indedne&s' ' of his Voronezh poems 
written ten years after 77ie Egyptian Stamp. 
In that prose Work he had saved himself 
from a breakdown, to attain the eventual 
calm and fortitude of his last extraordinary 
years. 
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The conqueror’s course 


By David Hunt 

ROBIN LANEFOXi 

The Scprch for Alexander 

448pp. Allen Lane. £12.95. 

0 7139 1395 9 _ . 

In 1971 Robin Lane Fox published a 
long, brightly- written and detailed biog- 
raphy of Alexander the Great which won 
several literary prizes. He was then just 
five years older, at twenty-seven, than his 
hero was when he set out to invade the 
Persian empire. Now thirty-five years old 
(Alexander died at thirty-three] he has a 
second book to his credit which supple- 
ments and in part modifies the first. It 
could also be called a colour supplement. 
The illustrations, of which there are 220. 
135 of them in colour, are not only 
elucidatory of the text but objects of 
beauty in themselves. It is a sumptuous 
book, printed in the United States, whose 
colour plates set a high standard for Its 
moderate price. 

There arc advantages in having a biog- 
raphy of so youthful a conqueror 
presented by someone of a similar age. 
All historians agree that Alexander was a 
man of restless vigour, dashing in battle, 
passionate and violent in his private life, 
far-ranging in his intellectual curiosity. In 
his writing Mr Lane Fox shows an appro- 
priate verve. At the same time it must be 
emphasized that this is a serious history. 
The formal apparatus of footnotes and 
references is missing— though the biblio- 
graphy demonstrates the wealth of scholar- 
ship available— but the reader can feel 
assured that there Is authroity for every- 
thing in the narrative and that the general 
picture presented is perfectly orthodox. 

The pictures which give the book its 
special value come from the two ends of 
Alexander's empire: from Vergina in 
Mncedonio and Ai Khartum in the 
Afghan province of Badakhshan, by the 
banks of the Ox us. Both sets illustrate 
very recent discoveries. Vergina is Aegue, 
a former royal capital; the identification 
was first put forward by N. G. L. Ham- 
mond In 1968 arid Clinched by Professor 
AndrOnlk os's announcement In 1977 of 
the discovery there of royal tombs. Lane 
Fox without equivocation claims the prin- 
cipal one for Philip II Alexanders father: 
"the evidence is far stronger than for 
■many views which ancient -historians hove 


cheerfully adopted and lived to see 
proved right." In consequence the early 
pages are bright with the glitter of gold 
and silver and can show what may be 
contemporary portrait heads in ivory of 
(he young Alexander, his father and his 
mother. At Ai Khartum the Delegation 
Arcbeologique Franjaise en Afghanistan 
have excavated a vast Hellenistic city, 
with a theatre, gymnasium, civic centre 
Bnd temples. It has been identified with 
one of Alexander's foundations in Central 
Asia, Alexandria in Sogdiana, which until 
recently had been supposed to be on the 
site of the modern Termez. The French 
archaeologists have been generous in 
providing photographs of their extraordi- 
nary discoveries on this romantic site. 

The Alexander legend occupies many 
pages of the book and senes as excuse 
for jewel-like illustrations of Mogul and 
Persian pHinting. Except for the founders 
of religions no 'one rise's fame has spread 
so widely, from Scotland to the Punjab, 


where Sandy and Sikander are popular 
names. He figures in the Koran, as earlier 
in the Book of Daniel, as the Man with 
the (wo Horns, no doubt because of the 
coin portraits in which he wears the ram's 
homs of the god Ammon. There is a 
mountain called after him, Gebel Bou 
Kournine, that stands across the bay from 
Tunis. On the day we look the city in 
1943 I pointed out the coincidence to 
another conquering Alexander, from 
County Tyrone; and when I was In 
Pakistan in (he 1950s I knew a Mir of 
Hunza, ruler of a mountain stale beyond 
Gilgit, who claimed descent from Alex- 
ander; falsely, Bias, since he had no direct 
descendants, but evidence of the survival 
of his memory. 

The authentic history of Alexander is 
largely military history. A large part of 
the skill required for his extraordinary 
success was devoted to logistics. Here the 
photographs of the landscapes of (he long 
march are specially evocative when read 


in conjunction with the frequent mute 
maps; but of course there is never much 
to say about logistics until something 
breaks down. Alexander had only one 
failure: his march along the coast of 
Baluchistan on the way back from India; 
and for that unusual weather can be 
blamed, probably correctly. On the Indies 
□f the great battles Lane Fox writes 
summarily, claiming that it is impassible 
to get a dear picture even front accounts 
by participants. He makes one point which 
upsets the usual picture of the Macedo- 
nian army: he shows that the funtous 
phalanx, with its sixteen-root pikes, was 
never decisive in any ol the great vic- 
tories because of its tendency to lose 
formation when faced with irregularities 
of the ground or forced to move too 
quickly. It was, then, the cavulry that won 
the battles, in fact and not merely in the 
Battery of historians concentrating on the 
arm (hat was led by the king. It would in 
any case have been as natural for them as 


it was for the artists to concentrate «, * 
figure of Hie young leader d aZ 
straight at the enemy at the dcralw 
point. The rnnie courage was shw^n 
the less stimulating operations of skit 
work; at the capital of the MalWh 
liullti. Alexander was the first U p the Ud. 
der and when it broke he jumped do*™ 
not to safely, bill into the town. 

For nil his admiration for hi* hero, 
Lane l ux does full justice to hlsenemlti, 
indeed this is the best short appreciation 
of (lie Achucincnid empire in its lain 
stages (hat I know. It was not as ntn- 
shackle us the Greeks thought at the time 
and as some modern historians hnc 
described it: the administration remained 
loynl and (here wore no desertions from 
the army until all was plainly lost, [\ has 
always been difficult to comprehend the 
full magnitude of Alexander's achieve- 
ments; this book makes it almost Impos- 
sible to detract frum them. 


From Roman to sub-Roman 


By W. H. C. Freud 

CHARLES THOMAS i 

Christianity In Raman Britain to ad 500 
408pp. Batsford. £14.95. 

0 7134 1442 1 


"The assertion of this book haa been one 
of continuity - in some fashion Christian- 
ity continued, and with it, we have to 
suppose an element of spoken vulgar 
Latin, alongside spoken British, and even 
more, written Latin' 1 . Moreover, con- 
tinuity spreading out from the old south- 
east was "most detectable in all those reg- 
ions where the record Is not otherwise 
dominated by the evidence of Saxon pre- 
sence." Thus Charles Thomas sums up his 
magisterial study of Christianity in 
Roman and sub-Roman Britain, a major 
attempt to bridge the first decades of the 
'‘Dark Age" of British history . which 
extends From the last appeal of the Bri- 
tons to the Roman Imperial authorities in 
the person of Aetlus In 446 to some- 
where around 580, when the Anglo- 
Saxons emerged ns the unchallenged pos- 
sessors of the richest parts of the island. . 


The problems of research into the early 
history of Christianity in the British Isles 
are daunting. Apart from monographs on 
Patrick, scholars have preferred to con- 
fine their studies to articles in learned 
journals. While one may be tolerably cer- 
tain that Christianity reached these shores 
sometime during the first half of the third 
century and that, by (he time of the 
Council of Arles in 314, Britain shared 
(he same episcopal organization that pre- 
vailed in other western provinces, -the 
ensuing period of growth and develop- 
ment is wrapped in obscurity. In the 
fourth century, Britain lacked any known 
Christian leader. There was no HUmy of 
Poiriers to defy a heretical emperor, no 
Martin of Tours to destroy rural pagan- 
ism, and no Prudentius to record the 
heroic era of faith in these Islands. There 
are thus practically no literary records 
concerning the Church In Roman Britain, 
and while elsewhere in the West, 
churches may be numbered in scores, 
only. two Indubitable churches, at Silches- 
ter and Riohbotough, have so far been 
Identified in Britain. The memory even or 
these failed to survive the Anglo-Saxon 
Invasions. Christian villas also perished 
without trace. Yet the family of Patrick, 
representing a middle stratum of 


Sharing the guests ' 


By E.A. Thompson - 

WALTER GOFFART: ~~ 

Barbarians and Roma ns ad 4 IB- 584 
The Techniques of Accommodation 
293pp. Guildford. Princeton University 
Press. £14. 

0 691 05303 0 

When entire barbarian peoples— the Vis- 
igoths, say, or the Burgundians— broke 
into - the Roman Empire, the Imperial 
authorities in ihc fifth century Were often 
too weak lo throw them out again, and so 
they devised a scheme whereby they 
made skilful use of the intruders, They 
planted them in the countryside, the Vis- 


■ BOTH* elsewhere:. By giving them & stake- 
i in- thevtouptry; In which; lbcy'.lhled|':t|ie 
! Empejrors provided .ihemielvw ' will* an 
efficient defence foice; the warlike bar- 
berfans ' fcdukl, ri61 defend iholr own 
interests without defending at the anmc 
. lime Ihe interests of. tho Roman lantj own- 
ers among whom They had been pianratj. 
Moreover, what had hitherto Keep waiw 
de ring and hostile masses of aliens' now' 
became settled populations qF -cultivator* 
of the soil. The. security of tourit-westefn 
;.Gauj and of Savoy wfls imur&i against 
enemies within or.vrithpui.the frontiers. ! • 

What has 'gjven rise to much discussion 
among historians during tho' past century 
and a half. Is the question pf how. exactly 
tho Romans settled the barbarians on- ihq 
land. The settlement iq each case was art 
act of Roman* not barbarian* policy. The 
Visigoths themselves and (fits Burgundians - 
are not said even to have been coitoufteil 
on the matter. Moreover,* - the 1 great: 
Roman. landowners of Ihe' affected areas' 


acquiesced In the scheme. We hear of no 
protests and no resistance on their pari, 
and indeed It is highly unlikely -that (ho 
Imperial government would have Intro- 
duced any scheme that might have dam- 
aged these men's interests. 

And yet the Visigothic settler received 
two- thirds of the -arable of the estate on 
which he was planted together with two- 
thirds of the woodland and an unknown 
proportion of the pasture-land and of the 
slaves. The Patrician Aetlus, a great 
champion of the landed aristocracy, set- 
tled the Burgundians in Savoy in 443. 
Our information here is a little fuller than 
it is In the case of the Visigoths. The 
Burgundian "guest" (ds he was euphemis- 
tically called) received two-thirds of the 
arable land of the estate which he was to 
share with its. Roman owner^and He was 
*Uo'gMir.dt\e ttyrtUf ihfe slftvd labour pf 
estate and one hfclrof thd vroodlqnd, the 
1 pasture,' ! ;Ui6’ farm -buildings,' and ' the 
Orchards. The serftyrare trqrfsfdt-red, pf 
course, with the land that Ihey tlllpd. 

\ Why There np protest frotn the 
landowners .- of- the affected areas? 
Aquitaine contained- thc : estates of many 
very. rich arid Influential aristocrats, and It 
Vms precisely those that were partitioned. 
There is little likelihood- that small -and: 
medidift fttrms Were affected at, rill; the 
smaller the farm, the less profitable a pari- 
.. tltlph . would, have been to the "griest’ , 1 
land the nearer the Roman farmer Would 
hayricorpe to total expro'prlalioo-and ’ll: 
,was ; certalnjy not the ‘government's jittert- . 
; rich to expropriate Roman farm^rs. Thi 
mpst likely oxpJqnntlQh-r though : It ha* 
beeri ; disprited-^sriems Tp’- .be that . Hie 
estate-owner* were, severely and Immedi- 
ately threatened by pcoslnt, revolt^, arid 
were prepared let surrender i (rkctidn of 
t heif estates rather than lose the whole of 
them. The .barbarian settlers naiv ha'd as 


little use as tho Roman landowners for 
rebellious peasants. 

AU this, or something like it. Is tfae 
traditional view.' There has been much 
discussion of details, but the general out- 
lines have been agreed upon. But now 
Walter Ooffart of Toronto has put for- 
ward a wholly new Interpretation of our 
scanty sources. According to him, the 
Roman government gave the barbarians, 
not fractious of the estates themselves, 
but the tax revenues payable on these 
fractions. There was no great change in 
the ownership of the land. The landown- 
ers agreed to the settlements because 
they lost nothing whatever and certainly 
no land, and they gained protection. It 
was the government itself which lost: it 
lost some of its income fipip tqxes. 

Professor Ooffart ' argues hie case 
pearly, TorccfulIy| and at- length: He has 
the kiftlem sources— tuch 'as they ore— at 
■Ws fingertips. He writes well. '0 Would like 
to think- ihat^'nonreportorial" oh page 63 
la # misprint, brit it. Isn'I.)' Yet 1 - doubt if 
many students of ' these matters will 
accept his thesis, jit. Is hardly conceivable 
thal the. laws would speak of fractions of 
arable, pasture,. apd wj on,. H whht they 
meant wos.the taxes, payable thereon by 
■ Roni « n owtirtu, And what ...about the 
Church historian iwhb- sajls- that the land 
k^rians efr;gforg/on, 

fur. fertniijg"?, And .Whqt of all the laws 
that show us thp barbarian* Iri an agricuj- 
cantcjjL sqttinH; traps for wild anl- 
rtab, explaining, that c(,ttiri havp made 
S«dy? 5n *° lh * yfyeyanty and so on, 

J 'Wla stimulating baafe.- 11 I; W 
detolledi ll fqrcM us to look M old prob- 
tenu In; a, nhw -way, and dt jias a tot to 
«s 7 inqdcmally:: Bails' main' theses 

;areyety;.mtft*.Qpep lq quejitioh, , . ' ' 




Romano- British society, had been Christ- 
ian for three generations when the saint 
was seized by Irish raiders in perhaps c 420. 
Britain, moreover, has produced outstand- 
ing archaeological discoveries, such as the 
MUdenhall and Water Newton treasures 
and the wall-paintings at Lultingstone, 
pointing to a Church that did not lack 
wealthy adherents and could claim a soph- 
isticated art and liturgy. 

With some reservations, the author has 
risen to the challenge of bringing coher- 
ence Into this uncoordinated but impres- 
sive scatter of evidence. His Early Christ- 
ian Archaeology in Northern Britain 
(1971) has prepared the ground for this 
major work, as well as limiting it to the 
period before Ihe establishment of 
monastic predominance in the Celtic 
Church during the sixth century. To a 
firm grasp of the archaeology of late- 
Roman Britain, Thomas has added the 
scholarship both of the historian and the 
student of language and place-names. The 
emphasis throughout is on Interdiscipli- 
nary study as the sole effective means of 
unravelling the problems raised by the 
transition of Roman to sub-Roman Bri- 
tain. The case be presents has been long 
considered and la cogently argued. Very 
little of Ihe archaeological material has 
escaped him. The careful cataloguing and 
weighing of evidence enables him to lay 
firmer foundations for mapping the pro- 
gress of Christianity than any of his pre- 
decessors. The tribute he pays to C. A. 
Ralegh Radford as inspircr or these studies 
is apt. 

The impression he loaves is, that by the 
first decades of the fifth century, Christ- 
ianity was relatively evenly spread 
through the four provinces of Roman Bri- 
tain, with concentrations In tho south- 
east, among the villa-owning landowners 
of Dorset and Gloucestershire, on the 
borders ot the Pons around Water New- 
ton and Icklinghrim, and at the western 
end of Hadrian’* Wall. Despite the con- 
tinued vigour of paganism In central and 
south-western Britain, the new religion 
was gaining ground. Even amid the havoc 
caused by the barbarian invasions, its 
continuity with that of a large part of the 
Romano-British • population may be 
assumed. * • 

In his later chapters, devoted to the 
missions of Ninian and Patrick respec- 
tively, Thomas feels hia way careftilly 
; through Ihe quicksands of controversial 
and • uncertain evidence. Whal were Ihe 
precise" ohaVges against Patrick?' Was 
there a Whithorn bishopric, serving as the 
missionary centre' for evangelizing south- 
ern Scotland? Whatever the answer, he 
believes that, “roughly between 400 and 
600 : ad these British • kingdoms in 
southern Scotland . became Christian’’, 
With an episcopal organization. Patrick, 
'also,* he- sees as .a /'bishop sent by- 'the 
British Church- .lo Irish Christians”. He 
wa| not the* founder of Irish monastldsm, 
The Introduction of MedUerrahean- 
influeiiced mopaatldani into coastal sites 
of south-west Britain around 4?5 opens a 
new, post-Roman chapter- in the religious 
history of these Islands. 1 . . 

' Such is the framework erected with 
painstaking.: thoroughness for ' 6 ■ ritw 
underpaying of early Brjtiph fChrisllari-/ 
ity. There' are i(TiperfeCt|dhs, . The book i* 
too long; top -iqucK space . Is given to., 
didactic ancj Speculative ’v* argument; 1 , 
theological Jastles, :sdcl|' Pelagidnisin iq 


Britain, are lightly handled, and the ten- 
dency of Christian* in ihe West, outside 
North Africa during the fourth ceotuy, 
to absorb and reinterpret traditiaul 
pagan values (hence, the pagiao- 
Christlanlty of some of the Water Norton 
hoard becomes Intelligible) Is not M) 
understood. Moreover, despite the 
author’s careful accumulation of the evi- 
dence for continuity, awkward questions 
remain. How was it that even in the hi- 
ish kingdom of Kent, with its Fnnkhh 
alliance, so little Christianity survived? 
No episcopal or parish organic doe 
awaited Augustine in 597: only the 
ruined church dedicated to St Martin ud 
dim memories of a “St Sixtus” reminded 
him of a former Christianity. Why too, if 
Christianity was so firmly rooted h 
southern Britain in 429, did not Bishop 
Germanus summon a council to condemn 
the Pelagians, and why did he appuratij 
have to baptize his entire army before 
they confronted the barbarians In battle? 

In face of evidence of its relative fail- 
ure, emphasized by the abandonment 
even of Us buildings in the fifth centuj, 
one wonders whether the episcopacy 
western (not “Roman") oriented Owra 
In Britain may not hnve suffered more 
from the transition from Roman provto* 
dal government to Celtic kingdoms du* 
Ing the fifth century than it did Iran « 
Anglo-Saxons. How would Thomas Qt we 
hanging bowls with their rich late-Cti® 
ornamentation into his schema ol jo* 
tinuily? E. T. Leeds long ago poimeflow 
thnt these were tho single mod 
reminders of n Cdlllc resurgejw 
Included lowland Britain. Did tin* art . 
revival reflect Christianization, a* 
oils movements did elsewhere |n 
period, or lla opposite? 

These queries however, mud be* 1 ' 
■need against Professor , 
achievement. A great deal °f , 

Information hos been aaaero . 

assessed. He has . appreciated 
detailed study of early OtrisMy '*** 
tain provides the beat hope of p^J, 
the obscurity of the "Dark Ag« • ^ 
tinuity, even If represented on ^, ! dljCi 
surviving cull of St Alban at Ve^jj 
there muat be'. More “ lforn1 ® ior dw 
surely come from research on nw . 

In the future. York, Lincoln, aj ^ 

must have more to add. ^ 

author has shown, that wha 
merits of spedaHst *do j^ip, 
approaches in other fields of « 
tha history of late antiquity ca 
structed only through * n 
studies. ThU finely proAntd ^ 

lently Informed book 10 

standard work on early ■ ' 

Britain for a long time to tbnra- 


To coincide with the recent h- 1 L -ji ft 
the BBC hav*. published Michael ^ 
• Search of the Dark Ages (24VP- ^ 
Publications. £8.95. Q. 563 ' i^u 
Wood's obvious enthusiasm. tor 
has been transferred l0 J h * 5^^ofBrlii Jr 

, book. The lext follows thehlBtojP'^ff 

from the time of the Romans, 

Conquest, covering Xfoed ** 

“The Sutton Hoo Man_. PJJ-J 
.Grew. /ttMstan, Eric Bl£ ^ a ^ M oen* 

the Unready, and William, the 

1 • •' . , V- ■ J • 
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Subversive sensationalists 


By Patricia Craig 

WINIFRED HUGHES: 

Tbe Maniac in the Cellar 
Sensation Novel* o' the 1860s 
2 i |pp. Guildford: Princeton University 
Press. £8.40 

0 691 06441 5 _ 

Madness was put to a great many dra untie 
uses in the fiction or the lust century, as 
present-day critics arc discovering. The 
first Mrs Rochester, raving and rampaging 
behind a locked door, provided an image 
which gave Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan 
Oubar a title for tlieir 1979 study of 
women writers and the nineteenth-century 
literary imagination: The Madwoman in 
(he Attic- Now it is necessary to descend u 
couple of floors to come upon another 
representative literary figure, the product 
of an imagination rather more lurid than 
Charlotte Bronte’s - The Maniac In the 
Cellar. These arc both illuminming titles. 
The first stands for repressed female 
energies, the second for despised 
imaginative energies. 

The ludicrously deranged person — 
typically, a gibbering lunatic — looms 
large in the ordinary popular novels of the 
1860s; but Winifred Hughes's title is 
actually taken from a parody of 1863 
which appeared in the Examiner : 

But think of the shifts and perplexltlea of 
a wife with eight husbands, being not 
only mysteriously married like Aurora 
Floyd to her noble husband's 
horse-trainer, but . . . also lo the 
Emperor of China, . . . also . . , lo the 
postman, . . . also to a maniac whom she 
keeps in the cellar. 

“Medea Blenkinsop, or,' The Octo- 
gamisi" la the title of this imaginary 
novel. Punch, naturally enough, was also 
quick lo take a swipe at the current 
teouiion craze; in 1863 it came up with 
"Mokeanna; Or, the White Witness", an 
eventful serial story in which a 
deepwalking donkey leads the way to "the 
Secret Truss” (an obvious allusion, as 
Hughes point* out, to Wilkie Collins's 
“Seciet Trust" in No Name). 

The parodies are hardly more 
preposterous than the genre Itself. Nothing 
If not eclectic, sensationalism owed 
wneihing to gothic romance, to stage 
melodrama, to the "gallows” or Newgate 
novel of the 1830s and 40s, even to the 
domestic story of the mid-century which It 
jupplamed a* a form of popular reading. 
From the last U look the evocation of staid 
ismJly life which preceded. Its statutory 
convolutions of plot and counlor-plot. 
Winifred Hughe* Is knowledgeable' about 
its origins and perceptive about Its 
‘jnpllca lions, though site goes too far when 
»e asserts that "the juxtaposition of 
unusy and realism . . . results boro from a 
somotimes frenzied attempt to penetrate 
■be dense surface of the realist world, to 
Jriease it* hidden onergles and exorcise Its 
'em, to confront realities beyond the 
everyday." This Is altogether loo 
yandloso e claim for a cutogory of fiction 
f-ynne^d” ^ rS ^ cnr 7 Wood's East 

^ However, Wlnlfrod Hughes la 
ndoubtedly right when she classifies 
^UBHonalism as "a porplexing hybrid . . . 
'Wihzed In a stale of trartsltlon". A too 
r™,. Ul , su PPly of Corpses, coffins and 
tins may have made It a dead end as far 
■sraerauire was concerned; but it was, al 
P ap Vihe product of a moderate 
defection irtd of dissatisfaction 
‘ he Hxod moral code of old-fashioned 
2*!*? * ni l ,t5 orfs hdhts. Of those who 
fcS** sociological significance for 
noy *orks, the feminists have made out 
■ "M»l striking case: "For the Victorian 
man, secrecy was slhtpl/'a way of life: 
vELJ ll .°n a H?l a .made crime and 
but ihv dortiesl *c, modern and suburban; 
to SS!l l ? cre ! 4 ' '#»?* not ^Ply solutions 
«c2W M .crlmest they- were (he 
(huo^ *°{ ne ” ,s dislike of their roles as 
w v te and 1 mothers." This was 
After*. ?!?*' Elaine Sliowalicr in A 
Thelr °* n f^ 77 )- And, 
_ fi- Braddon's celebrated 

Ctt 1 1 Semi, ihc adds: " the 

dctnuJ i fi, n0 ,’ lon 8. er Rocheatar,- but the 

f^lcn.wl^lj a Ytngcante, . . 

• Hughes piefor's io associate 
rarl^ul 1 - 6 ^. Phsslblq,;. with more 

• Triittoi L (reform of the laws 

■ “f tariaritic, jnthe:caae 

“■ Cf *r(Ulan- ’L g qbse.rvfltron of the 

1 cumniof \ -,'crltic who 

, J ,.,-V , “ r ^0W he^ittes or M. E. Braddon 


"ominously fulfill the role of 'the ordinary 
feminine ideal'." What affronts the 
Christian Remembrancer is a sign of prog- 
ressiveness for present-day commentators 
on the lookout for surreptitious deviations 
from the discredited conventions of the 
past. 

It is difficult to find anything 
interestingly subversive in East Lynne, 
aside from the assumption that profiigucy 
represents a universal temptation for 
wives, and one thoi calls for the strongest ‘ 
deterrents. These Mrs Henry Wood is 
happy to enumerate. Her novel has a 
simple moral: that illicit passion breeds 
nothing but distress. "Whatever trials may 
he the lot of your married life . , . resolve to 
bear them," she exhorts her readers. 
Those who don't thus resolve, might 
expect to suffer disfigurement in a train 
crash, among other miseries. Lady Isabel 
Carlyle (Wood's heroine) provides the 
awful example. At the climax of the book 
her son dies, and the most nbsurd extremes 
of pathos and emotional suffering 
surround this event. Mrs Wood turns the 
death of little Wiilinm into a full-blown 
farce, complete with tears, torment, and 
thoughts of lesus. Full retribution is 
exacted from (lie sinful mother, whose 
child has no idea who she Is. Hysterical 
earnestness usually has a comic side, but 
not in East Lynne, which is an 


exceptionally dispiriting work. It's hard to 
■nugh at something so flagrantly ninrbld 
Hnd sadistic. In Poor Monkey (a study of 
children in literature, published in 1957), 
Peter Covcncy surely speaks Tor every 
modern reader when he doubts whether 
anything “quite so essentially nasty could 
ever pass itself off as serious literature 
again". 

M. E. Braddon, o much more cheerful 
and boisterous author, never tirade the 
mistake of taking her dramatic concoctions 
loo seriously. "It seems you want the 
right-down sensational", she wrote to her 
editor at Temple Bor, “title-deeds under 
the carpet, and a part of the body 
putrefying in the coni scuttle". Miss 
Braddon (the mother of five illegitimate 
children, incidentally) knew that her 
readers could take any amount of 
implausibilily as long as it was sufficiently 
entertaining. They wanted dark secrets 
and horrid passions, distraught innocents, 
vehemence and villainy; and all these came 
easily within Miss Braddon's scope. Her 
success was instantaneous and her style 
was quickly imitated. Among her followers 
was Rhoda Broughton (not mentioned, 
oddly enough, in The Maniac In the Cellar), 
whose novel Cometh Up As <t Flower 
(1867) prompted Mortimer Collins to 
deplore the current taste for the silly 
heroine "who Cometh up as n flower or 


throweth her husband down a well". 

After dealing competently and 
comprehensively with the background, 
Winifred Hughes goes on to consider at 
length the work of four major 
sensationalists: Braddon, Wood, Readc 
and Wilkie Collins- In Reade's 
extraordinary novels, people hang 
themselves with pocket handkerchiefs 
from prison windows; they fall down in 
violent fits, and are carried home raving; 
the flesh withers on their bones and their 
veins are filled with molten fire (or some 
equivalent substance). They sit in locked 
rooms writing letters in blood with a 
toothpick. They are maltreated in asylums, 
forced to disentangle themselves from the 
arms of licentious matrons ("If anything 
could have made him pine more to be let out 
of the horrid place, this voluptuo us prospect 
would"), and feel their blood converted 
into boiling poison (molten fire?). Indeed, 
in Reade's work it is not only the 
characters' blood that is so peculiarly 
liable to overheating- The author's 
emotions too are for ever on the boil. 

Wilkie Collins's narrative material is. 
certainly better organized, even if U is 
nearly as highly coloured as Reade's. One 
of tbe striking things about Collins's fiction 
(like M. E. Braddon's) is its covert 
repudiation of certain cherished Victorian 
concepts like respectability and evangelical 


Mi 


Significant subtexts 


By Robert Bernard 
Martin 


WILLIAM B.BUCKLBRl 

Tha Victorian Imagination 

Essays In Aesthetic Exploration 

382pp. New York University Press. 

$29.95 (paperback, $11.70). 
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Aftor Ihe death of her beloved Consort, 
Queen Victoria spent a good many bleak 
days at Windsor and Osborne In marking 
up her copy of In Memoriam, mbvirtg sec- 
tions around, changing the gender of pro- 
nouns, altering adjectives to make the 
text more relevant to her own bereave-- 
mem. 

II was only an extreme example of 
wbat we all do more covertly with litera- 
ture, whether as critics or readers, trans- 
lating and tailoring to make it fit more 
dosely out own emotions end thoughts. 
Recognizing that they must always differ, 
William Buckler writes that the teat of 
critical writing Is whether there is “a 
reasonably exact overlay of the percep- 
tions cif the critic oh the perceptions of 
the author". In the case of the Queen the 
overlay was a bit sloppy, certainly arblt- 

rc*y.. 

Professor Buckler, who haa been a 
prominent critic of Victorian litcralure for 
a quarter of a century, has In this valu- 
able new volume assembled seven essays 
printed elsewhere and added ten more to 
them, to tnake. clear.hu own method of 
overlaying his perceptions on (hose or 
Carlyle, Tennyson, SMnburne, Pater, and 
Hardy.. It Is a method as peculiar to film 
• as Vlcloria’s was to her, one in which we 
see him gallantly accommodating the 
formalist^ criticism .<* tj&Pj* de f ade ._ 1 ,° 
the nagging awarenes»ii«Whi"ol» ”“ oh 
lectual, even auloWograpWcST “ 
stubbornly Inherent In 
lure, then proceeding to . indicate lhelr 
monitory -significance Jo our own day. It 

is a mark of the IfnxIbUity of hU, mind 
that Ke realizes that a critical ftilure «dth 
a text is an indictment of the, method 
used, not of the literature with which It Is 
concerned.. 


No dates aro given for the first appear- 
ance of tbe previously published essays, 
so that It is not easy to trace a chronolog- 
ical track in Buckler's thinking, but be 
seems to have been cautiously attracted 
lo formalism, then made waxy of its 
apparent limitations. Certainly he betrays 
no need to be doctrinaire or rigidly con- 
sistent in his criticism. 

The general pattem-lt is awkward in 
this context to say structure— of his essays 
ls to set out initially the apparent, 
announced, or traditional way of looking 
at a work, and then to indicate . what 
seems to him tbe true (perhaps inten- 
tional, perhaps not) subtext; not surpris- 
ingly, the subtext often turns out lo be 
the reiudon between language and 
society. After this he analyse* the work in 
derail In a positive spray of evocative 
impressionism, returning to more sober 
prose at Ihe conclusion. I don’t know 
whether the regularity of this paltero to 
deliberate, but Professor Buckler can 
hardly mind a reader^ looking beyond his 
Intention. 

With such a. personal, even Idiosyncra- 
tic' method at work, it is not surprising 
(hat the book 1s far from even id effect, 
making the reader rocket back and forth 
between delight and near-despair. 

First the bad news. Possibly forgetting 
that In Essentials of Rhetoric he wrote 
that language could mean no more than it 
communicated to the reader, Buckler now 
seems to believe with Humpty Dumpty 
(hat words mean what he chooses them to 
mean; Like others brushed with formal- 
ism, tie seems unabje to accommodate his 
perceptions In standard English and has 
turned away, from denotative language to 
connoUtive. The result frequently makes 
one apprehensive about how sensitive he 
can be lo language. Mixed metaphors, 
tautologies, literal repetitions, redundan- 
cies, embarrassingly dated t slang, dis- 
carded jorgon .from sociology litter ihe 
ground ankle-deep. It Is hard to bslleve 
that once he wrote Well about appropriate 
diction and levels of usage. _ 

But that was fifteen .years ago/ Today 
important works are pedestal documents, 
mainiinere, or mind-blowing apex docu- 
ments Or they may be pennings or 
Writing-acts, to be perspec|ed by 
reading-acts (hat become leasoninga If the 


morality; this adds pungency 
to the usual lavish trappings of the genre, 
which Collins employs without restraint: 
the Secret Trusts, the intriguing 
conspiracies, the prophetic dreams in 
seventeen segments. He is much closer to 
Dickens than any of (he other authors 
whose work Is discussed — indeed nearly 
fit to be considered in the mainstream of 
Victorian writing. 

Winifred Hughes ends her study with a 
chapter on the influences of the sensation 
novel, and notes how its various elements 
were eventually dispersed among other 
kinds of light fiction, mysterious 
occurrence* being allocated to the thriller, 
delecting to (he detective story, and so on. 
She might, though she doesn’t, have given 
some space to the American writer Anna 
Katharine Green, whose crime fiction 
(beginning in L878) provides the dearest 
link between the elaborate sensation 
formula and the austere detective pattern 
which evolved in the twentieth century. 
Also missing ls the Irish eccentric Amanda 
McKJt trick Ros whose novels of the 
1890s show a belated sensationally 
impulse in a mast extravagant and peculiar 
form: 

“Leave me how, deceptive demon of 
deluded mockery: lurk no more around 
(he vale of vanity, like a vindictive viper: 
strike the lyre of living deception to the 
strains of dull deadness, despair and 
doubt...” 

Mrs Ros Is perhaps the funniest of all the 
half-literate authors who ever suffered 
from delusions of proficiency. But 
Winifred Hughes, it's true, is not too 
concerned with the humorous aspects of 
her subject. She can start off the summary 
of a rather startling plot in the most 
straightforward way: "The murderer's 
son, who goes by the alias of Ozlas 
Midwinter . . . There isn't too much to 
laugh at in The Maniac in the Cellar, apart 
from the engaging epigraphs which are 
taken from Punch. Winifred Hughes is a 
conscientious critic and her book Is 
informative, orderly, and agreeable in 
tone. But it is a curiously sober study of an 
impassioned genre. 


reader manages to cope with their univer- 
sal coordinates; otherwise they are self- 
destructing. Nor are we spared true truth, 
deep profundity, internal centres, or 
“dormancy, and' steep". Within four 
pages there are two self-indulgent sen- 
tences of twenty-nine lines each 0* ft 
coincidental that both concern Arnold?). 
“Swinburne's attack upon the higfa- 
Parnassian torpor of the 1860s", we are 
(old, “tightened the sphincters of those In 
charge— like a firebrand hurled into a cos- 
tume ball of papler-raflchd; and in retros- 
pect U seems brilliantly strategic." Of the 
suicide of Lucretius ft Is said that "this 
experience is unprecedented for him”, 
and reprehetuibly for a knight of the 
Round Table, the too self-critical Bolin 
"habitually treats himself lo torrents of 
self-abuse". There are many misspellings 
and several scores of misprints of a kind 
uoworthy of either the distinguished pub- 
lishers or the price of the book. 

And yet, hi this case at least, the style 
Is some distance from being the man. At 
his best Buckler Is wonderfully perceptive 
in seeing through the surface of a poem 
or' novel to the real concerns activating 
ihe author. T Marliu the Epicurean; 
Beyond Virtoriaalun a, Is one of the most 
Illuminating studies I know of how Pater 
sought to' ease both "the burden of ihe 
past (what one does with so rich an 
inheritance) and the' burden of the 
present (how one relates an to life). 11 
Buckler la very good too on Swinburne as 
a religious mediator between ancient faith 

S.J. Newman's Dickens at Play (131 pp. . 
Macmillan. £12, 0 333 261534) makes noisy . 
claims for Dickens's early novels, "the Old 
Curiosity Shop Is a revolution jn the History 
of the novel"; Bamaby Rudge is "post- 
modernist rather than pre-modernist" and - 
full of startling pleasures, if that to the word: 
Dennis the exocutioner speaks of ^working 
off" his victims, and Mr Newman com-, 
menra, “working oneself off is well worn 
slang for masturbation, and Dennls's nddi-, 
tlon to the phrase suggests a psychological 
connection in Dlcken’s mind between hang- 
ing and self-abuse as signs of displaced 
libido". 

' Martin Chualewlt occasions ' Further 
extravagances: it to the “most blatantly 
brilliant expression of comic energy in 
Western fiction" and “with Bleak i louse 


Bnd modem scepticism that wears the 
Inherited costumes of belief. It would be 
tempting to think that he la at his easiest 
with the masters of inflated rhetoric like 
Carlyle, Pater, and Swinburne were it not 
that his Intense veneration for Hardy lies’ 
behind the most distinguished essay In the 
book, ‘The Dark Space Ulumined' 1 , In 
which he convincingly shows that the sub- 
text of Hardy's haunting “quest for a lost 
spouse", his “Poerai of 1912-13", written 
alter ihe death of his wife Emma, is an 
■ amalgam of (he great regenerative myths 
of Dido and Aeneas, Orpheus and 
Eurydlce, Alceatis and Admetus, and 
Tristram and Iseult. . 

For my taste the eight essays on Tenny- 
son, although they are full of good 
things, such as very shrewd observations 
on the function of the Intercalary songs of 
The Princess, come off less well, probably 
because Tennyson’s poetry Is not always 
amenable to Buckler's method. U to only 
the dunces, Tennyson once told Edmund 
Goase, who "fancy it is the thought that 
makes poetry live; it isn't, it's the expres- 
sion, the form, but we musn't tell them 
so, they wouldn't, know what we meant". 
Buckler does pot make that mistake, but 
he sometimes neglects Tennyson’s dear 
irttentloa to write something that was not 
prose. The present volume narrowly miss- 
es distinction pot because of its thought but 
because of what Tennyson thought of as 
form. Like Queen Victoria, Professor 
Buckler too often locks great Imaginative 
works Into private language, . 

and Great Expectations it represents his 
greatest achievement". Newman seems 
not to know about Cervantes, Rabelais 
and Steme, let alone Thackeray; and does 
he seriously think Chmilewlt Is a belter 
novenhan Little Dorrit and. Our Mutual 
Frimdl 

This is a parochial and pretentious 
book which betrays itself In its first two 
pages: "More than any other noveli&l", il 
seems, Dickens "allows the Impulses that 
feed creativity to participate In the 
artefact." More than Joyce, James, Con- 
tad, Virginia Woolf, Gertrude Stein; or, 
indeed, . than Fielding and- Sterne? 
Perhaps S. J. 'Newman should let his 
typewriter cool down and natch up on his 
reading. 

JOHN BATCHELOR 
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Real and imaginary places 


Counting sheep 


By Hugh Haughton 
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Athlone? 
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£S. (paperback £2). 
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Songs a Thracian Taught Me 
63pp. Marion Boyars. £2.95. 
(hardback library edition £4.95. 
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LAWRENCE SAIL: 

The Kingdom of Atlas 

64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.95. 
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Place-names figure in some guise in all 
four of these collect ions. One pair names 
actual places (Athlone and Anglesey), the 
other fabulous regions (a legendary 
Thrace and mythological kingdom of 
Atlas). This neat antithesis - between poe- 
tic passports and poeilc licences - reflects 
remarkably opposed attitudes towards 
writing and towards imaginative map- 
making. Steve Griffiths has a plain map of 
Anglesey on the cover of his hook as 
Desmond Egan has a map of Athlone at 
the back of his: both poets are on the hunt 
for patterns within a strictly local work], 
and within a strictly empirical framework. 
Lawrence Sail on the other himJ portrays 
his Atlas as “the fixed point from 
whlch/all mapping begins": his interest is 
less in his immediate environment than in 
what he called in his first collection “the 
fossil Troy, embedded / In all our minds", 
in the living repertoire of imaginary codes 
and workable archetypes. Perhaps this 
opposition between allegiance to fact and 
fidelity to fictions is inherent in oil paetry, 
bnt these collections give instructively con- 
trary expression of it. 

Desmond Egan's Athlone? Is a modest 
album of local reminiscences, depicting, in 
a mood of enamoured obviousness, the 
colourless idyll of childhood in an Irish 
town- The title poem.' sketches his pro- 
gramme - to ring the “angclus of the small 
. place we discovei/has left us in exile 
everywhere else" - and! outlines his under- 
lying conception of the place as what has 
laid down the underlying rhythms of his 
.. identity (“the light the footsteps the brief 
voices/llial pud at our amniotic fluids that 
fix our horoscopci/more than any stars 11 ). 
He says ho will "glide like a crow up the 
narrow casual ways" and his fluid, easy, 
exploratory syntax - sometimes reminiscent 
'• of Carlos will lams'- does glide in an oddly 
weightless, apparently aimless way 
Arotlgh the town's "twisty lanes", conjur- 
ing up old walks,' odd corners, local 
characters, bottled-up smells and specific 
mysteries, In a carefully controlled drift 
through precise commonplaces.- Enlarged 
in poetic memory, Craven’s sweetshop, 
McCracken's Lane, a Matinee in the Rita, 
Exercise Street, Bayto ugh - proper names are 
the only words capitalized in a poetn 
which properly subordinates everything, to 
the Identity of place, denying the first por- 
- son or opening words any claim to the 
uppercase - become tip dim theatres of 
.. tohft -the 'author in blt cd(tion.oI v (jpld- 
'Deserudx VtUdge'' called 1 . "un«K 
'pefted £pt phonies*! and here \qiUs . "the 
;str)al| me^mneij'of.lfre'f: There Is Just a 
wWtf of the ftduqtlng drabnejs of Dublin 
.e/j ln tjiese ttndrt marie sketches pf "town 

• • If?, writ wislli just as 'iii/the . pawn shop 

window .“small Isa word wjtfajslg consequ- 
encos. for thfa, jxretiiJw.poenpsTnsfatenily 
enlarge upon, the liny ijfabris^ihe fin^ 

• .prints, the |nsigniflcnqtitcms.wl»rehbttw 
the c|u^s to his re-crpnilon of place. 

At the same' lime; completely oi& 
leading W tee Athlone? as ye (another, 
strand Jn the rambling delta of Irish' mno- 
bJograpUical writing abant ehfldhoOdj.Tho 
poems are. curiously., selfless, iheir-flat 
person has a tow profile. Tlie poet opep- 
ates on the principle that there Is an entire 
collusion between the external world and 
fnleriorily: I bo town's larulmarfa aie tlje.; 
"landmarks of a lifetime'* round which the ., 
mind "like a pensioner drifts on a favour* 
Ite walk/ up. the living road". This equal' 


lion of inner and outer, though it allows 
for the dreamy literalism of Egan's trip 
down memory lane, is oddly without ten- 
sion, and, for all the nicely independent 
handling or casual verse form, his scenes 
lack intensity and focus. The book is often 


weakened by vague similes (he describes arrives by bus to be told by an old tramp 
swans as "like souls of a tribe implicit as that London is hell: he finds Euridice In a 
land"), and his cadence has a tendency like kitchen. Pandora's child appears as a lost 
that of a Tennysonian lotos-eater to turn symbolists orphan on the doorsteps of a 
“all into afternoons". shabby lodging-house. 


Steve Griffiths's Anglesey Material is also 


Tale" we find RRpunzel living in a tower- — - — and ipueilv t'nmiiicinoiuies those namjleu 

block overlooking Battersea Power Sta- n p*#®-, T r ) nn rqrll mu 7’ w,1 .° '\ haw 1,0 ri f*fa here - / \,1 

tlon, being rescued by a "prince" oil o rCLCI J. »llll nothing ln.-hmd": ihn>e who constitute ht 

motorbike, and ending up in a Wimpy. La - - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■p... ■ . m i " . ■ t»ry. lumsucvcr it disinherits them 

Belle Dame Sans Merci roams listlessly. P . TAV |.or : Taylor s fa m inventive conirnlkii ^ 

jrrrr; ,, h P , 

at London is hell: he finds Euridice In a «PP- Uskcard. Harry Chambera'IVtiikKi a||rair|tf|| , he mc li' M JlJJ 

chen. Pandora s child appears as a lost 23 9 dunce". "night hedge" "scraniS 

«6o/irre orphan on the doorsteps of a — ■'imughllni-'T. crane, native, InieSi 

abby lodging-house. R oymom | Williams in The Comm md the a ' ,d '/’ l,vin ^ ^Hjittmt ,u» hehalf ofth« 

These fables of disappointment are. Ory identified u tradition of “exiled pootiy" !?*} 


By Peter J. Conradi 

I. P. TAYLOR: 

The Hollow Places 

45pp. Liskcard: Harry ChambervIVttftkio 
Poets. £3. 
ft W529V 23 9 

Raymond Williams in The Country anil the 


an” exploration" of 'ip>e^''chiidi.®d Mi BcreifalO 'x wh ole ,wl- SSSLShSlJi 5f)£SA >«'-• 

M ZJn "J t U iSfttaS commimily. Some oMh. lie in I. P. C*J% 


cem for the identity of a specific place and 
his own identity come together. Both con- 
cerns involve the poet in politics and his- 
tory: his experience of the place Is 
enmeshed In its history and demands to be 
read in part as the result of long-term pro- 
cesses of economic exploitation, class divi- 
sion, and cultural conflict. His map of 
Amiych shows us plainly “a pattern of 
fields and buildings/interlockiag with 


poems Tall rather flat: for nil their evident conimumiy some m met vs. px-ms m .. r. ^ ° f *"; — 

uu> uvu M „,nj wu.,.e lus^ue.. uu... wu«- unnhpplness, and their unhappiness with «o hT, Tin is siacsslul elegy. Time puts faS 

cerns involve the poet to politics and his- the consolations of the fabulous, they ore XhZ TnXnte 1 22,5ta I’-'ive T:,vlnr\ own^or^tK 
lory: his experience of the place is themselves disappointingly automatic, which literature or false nomas of Hie |n c- (|f - th(J -SS5 

enmeshed in its history and demands to be blurrily abstract and notional even when ' hjC Mm ‘ C evokes a ,xnnu.icnl. an unimaginable^ 

read in part as tlie result of long-term pro- talking about Wimptes. As a writer she ma,e evicuon. winter; "HolocunsT the hideous drams of, 

cesses of economic exploitation, class divl- seems caught between a “poetic" style she These poems are mostly, wc learn from heath-fire; u note tells us that “Bemud” 
sion, and cultural conflict. His map of finds expressive and her awareness of Its the cover, located within a radius of twenty was evicted in 1971 -"Rainhasitsownwiv 
Amiych shows us plainly “a pattern of fragility. Her style is at its best in ihe most m i| es f rom ]. p. 'j5,ylor's home on the York- rots/ through the floors. Rain will era* ui" 
fields and buildings/interlockiag with clear-cut and literal fables, like the witty shire Wolds, a region which he formerly left the poem ends. Taylor's preferred teueb 
lives" bur It's a pattern which changes “Gossip" and “September Fable 1 *: feats of to lake up n variety of odd jobs- Including often the present, suggesting a poetic wrid 
with "changes In history" like "an inter- crisp and gnomic storytelling. But most of that of "unsuccessful smallholder" - hut to in which time's erasures and disDOSteuiyii 

«U A L1. <«..:iai* Tk. i.. .1 rh* tilful cha cl mu/ a nitltr a malrl inf#* r+ct In l . a . j i « . .... *1 


heath-fire; u note tells us (hat “Bemud” 
was evicted in 1971 - "Rain has itsown wsy, 
rots / through ihe floors. Rain will era* 
the poem ends. Taylor's preferred tetue k 


minable quilt". The early poems in the 
book situate the modem town In the con- 
text or the nineteenth-century copper 
boom, of the change from agricultural 


the lime she shows only a mild interest in 
words themselves and in syntax, trusting 
disembodied Imagery and fragments of 
stories to work on their own. Her poems 


town to mining-town and port, and of the loak Mark and evocative statements of 
establishment of an oil terminal and tour- emotional vulnerability and they feel as if 


establishment of an oil terminal and tour- emotional vulnerability and they feel as If 
ism after the collapse of the mining Indus- they should be moving; but 1 for one can- 
try. It is n depressing picture of a dc moral- not respond. She Tails to convey her palely 
ized and exhausted town. ■ loitering symbols into the habitable world. 

Lawrence SaU in The Kingdom of Atlas 
A large proportion of the poems are negotiates the passage between the real 
programmatic, with antiseptic titles such and the "strictly emblematic" with greater 
ns “An advance factory stands empty", sophistication and real gusto. His Atlas is 
Just a product of a certain situation", a surprisingly buoyant figure (a far cry 
and "Culture shock", and the verse itself from Heine's plaintive Titan) and his 
hu a kind of surgical clarity, drained of poems manage to carry vast speculative 
warmth, aesthetic pleasure, and faith in worlds on their elegant shoulders with no 
art. One pwm, "Post-Terminal Depres- sense of strain. He is fascinated by charts, 
sion", plays off econontic conditions maps, codes, models, formal microcosms 
against psychological collapse. Another. of bU kinds; apd his poems in rejecting 
Anglesey Me term I , is an impressive upon varieties of paradigm become mmla- 
documcni of resistance, an intelligent Bnd lurc paradigms themselves, though poig- 
unrhctortcaJ report back from one of the nait ,| y iron i c ones . The first piece in the 
terminally depressed areas of Britain. h nnk invent* and nlavs on the idea nf 


which he has now returned mid whose his- ca n be momentarily halted and re- 
tory he has researched and here celebrates, experienced. His is a technique of careful 
The cover gives an artist's impression of concentration, generating a quiet unesttli 
the now deserted village of Wharram Percy l!i n,re ly pretentious (as when In “Tbc 
before the sheep-farming revolution ^ awn “rocks ... topple to giggles of prt- 
•destroved it. The tvne of historical con- bles ••• ) and can produce notable me 


they should be moving; but I for one can- destroyed it. The type of historical con- 


l She Tails to convey her palely vulsion awaiting it was satirically recorded f* SS€S f." Ycars'V'Ironstone Miners 1874", 
by Sir Thomas More in Utopia in 1 5 16: " — aa d the title poen,^ 

your sheep that were wont to be so meek MOll 9 w rtaccs . 

* * a a m The Kingdom of Atlas and tame and so small eaters ... eat up nnd The final poem divides into three tee 
the passage between the real swallow down the very men themselves .. . tions -‘‘Marshland persists", "The skylark 
rictly emblematic" with greater the husbandmen must be thrust out of their persists" and "Even the Dead Petstrf'.The 
Dn and real gusto. His Atlas Is own". In his excellent “Where Beasts Most skylark may also suggest those moral com- 
gly buoyant figure (a far cry Graze” Thylor memorializes a displaced pulsions which drive the poet himself: 
es plaintive Titan) and his Whnrram Percy tenant, collar and shepherd ... trying to beat himself free 

sage to cany vast speculative during the Enclosures themselves around from his song, to fly through the wn, 

heir elegant shoulders with no 1500 (the shepherd too is a victim, albeit fly himself to nothing, 

ain. He is fascinated by charts, one on the winning side), and then evokes to a scorched nought - 

a. models, formal microcosms the deserted township in 1975, when, long an cscnpchole 

s; and his poems in reflecting expelled from Eden, "The roofless church is from the voice that swallowed him, 

tes of paradigm became mmla- alone in the valley -/ like an old jaw loose that he must go on singing 

gras themselves, though poig- with decay"; (". . . and leave nothing stand- until the song drops him From lu mouth. 

?™ e J' n ” 1 ^'1" th n C r j"* buton| y the church to be made a sheep- , n » Evcn thc Dend Ptreisl » the poet ism 

uD fi "JoaTv brot^hcre the ^ 7? M ° r * presci 1 en,ly) ' The ironic, secular Ezekiel giving verbal IkAM 

S, 1 ™" “ S ‘ ° f VaS ‘ “ nd ™ cces,lve econom,c animal enreasses: the words are doomed to 

innsWne /literal l^lth ,, ) Other ChanBe 15 J5^ a,ed » moving, spare continue trying to bring back to life thd 
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pulsions which drive the poet himself: 
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from his song, to fly through the wn, 
fly himself to nothing, 
to a scorched nought - 
an cscnpchole 

from the voice that swallowed bint, 

that he must go on singing 

until the song drops him from Us mouth. 
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But poetry and politics of this directness m«s like 
are uneasy bed-fellows: the documentary kite-flyers 
clarity involves a certain flatness of tone, poems are 
Towards the end of the book, the poet upon hue 
allows Mmsetf greater latitude, and Ms about per 
most resonant poems express 1 more 
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Many critics have recognized the com- 
pressed power of Shelley’s beautiful and 
mysterious Triumph of Life yet few have 
explored In more than cursory fashion the 
choice of Rousseau to play Virgil to Shel- 
ley's Dante. Edward Duffy’s* Rousseau In 
England Is a brief but welcome attempt 
to examine the significance of that choice. 

Its first three chapters quickly survey the 
reputation of Rousseau in England while 
1 fourth chapter charts the changing con- 
tours of Shelley's interest in Rousseau 
sod Us work: It is in this historical, cul- 
tural and biographical context that the 
fifth tod final chapter offera a detailed 
reading of the Triumph. 

There is no doubt that this perspective 
Illuminates some of the darker comers of 
the poem and provides some fairly con- 
vincing interpretations of individual 
details and passages. For instance, the 
ippeiraoce of Napoleon gains added 
point when one Is reminded that Shelley 
had written earlier of that RouBseauesque 
democracy of feeling "which [Napoleon’s] 
dynuty outraged, and of which it was, 
tovewr, in some sort the representative 
wrong tbc nations of the earth". Bui 
Shelley goes 0 n from this particular 
in«an« to reflect how “power and wiU/ln 
opposition rule our mortal day—/And 
why Ood mado Irreconcilcable/Oood and 
tie means of good". This indicates that 
imitation of Duffy’s analysis lies pre- 
jL 1 ? *** •trength: It Is valuable for the 
of the context which it provides 
wu misleading In so far as Shelley's poem 
Harare nds the limitations of specificity 
wd aspire* towards general truth. So to 
, that Shelley's poem fa “perhaps the 
25* century’s most ambitious 
“wlyw of Jean-Jacques, Rousseau", or 
even to assort that it fa essentially a crlt- 
Kpe of the Enlightenment, is to narrow 
®c range and focus of live pool's concern, 
“•tciley • did not exclusively attribute the 
“two of ihe French Revolution to the 
wallow understanding of thc Enlighten- 
™*t or even to the limitations of the 
nienectj this interpretation could be 
r 1 ™ rro m. an early pamphlet but Shel- 
ly relumed to the subject in the preface 
Laort and Cyrhrw and in A Philosophy 
Aar 9 f Reform, where he makes it 

aSLw c he Und eriying motives were 
T®^rable but weakened by . a sanguine 
10 recognize thc psycho- 
facts of lire. And, 
to Bn Shelley .is primarily concerned 
ta !*J or * •’toW history, it Is important 
"PW the references to '.'they of Athens 
^entfalem", , l0 mo ’ AristoUe( 

qcMBr ' Rndto p °p m 

_ iwy .tod John. In this visionary 
^“ oppwed fo The Mask afAnar- 
gi||». j hqmedlate contemporaneity,! 

prtoriplw oi 

* PrilticaUnd inoVal action. - . . 

aje&uif fy .'fe.H fife' fo draw our qtteri- 
refated in pnttnrns of imagery 

rate Stan ^ a,,d darkness and to Indl- 
He-iSSS^ J^^cd .for the intuited, 
to ftSt -the elufiver he may even 
HiftaarV iS ! v * Wat th *>L ih ajMte of the 
RSi fl J gh ^ * '.M* M*r&, Shelley’s 
tot 'tw» preference 

: b fa -rationalist' habits 


ipective^ hu iiS' b ' s own por- 

- ' 'ft* ^ W ? n0 > rttust insist 

- iWliicH 


the limitations of the organs of perception i 
“which endure/No light— being them- 1 
selves obscure". Thus, to say that Shelley 1 
Is “making a statement about Jean- 1 
Jacques Rousseau" or about the Enlighl- I 
cnmcnt is almost certainly misleading: I 
Rousseau is not so much the centre of ’ 
interest as a vehicle which allows Shelley 1 
to explore a variety ot concerns which 1 
were always close to his heart. 

Professor Duffy himself exhibits certoin 
optical deficiencies, not least a myopic 
tendency to ignore the background. For 
instance, The Triumph of Life really 
needs to be related to poems such as 
Laon and Cvthna and Prometheus 
Unbound and, most particularly, 10 the 
late lyrics (completely ignored) and the 
translation from Faust (only briefly intro- 
duced). Such a perspective would reveal 
that Shelley's concerns were wider than 
Duffy's thesis is ready to allow. Above 
all. there is a failure to relate the poem 
satisfying^ to its moralfpolltica) context 
in Shelley’s thinking. A vital clement in 
thc Triumph, as in much of Shelley's 
other work, is the concentration on the 
politics of psychology: for ait his 

radicalism, Shelley firmly believed in the 
importance of that enlightened self-rule 
according to which “Every man would be 
hfa own magistrate and priest". The 
Triumph fa concerned not only with the. 
nightmare of reason but with the subtle 
ways in which man deceives himself; it 
investigates the civil war which is enacted 
within every man, that perpetual struggle 
for order and control over our selfishness- 
and the discordant clamour of the mutiny 
within. 

Here Duffy misses some opportunities 
provided by his own researches. A 
number of English critics of Rousseau 
made use of the imagery of rule, both 
positively and negBlively: Burke referred 
to “ruling virtue", the Monthly Review 
remarked on Rousseau’s selfishness and 
called him "the slave of hi* feelings” and 
Mary Wollstonecrafl mentioned his "rul- 
ing appetite". Taken together, such seem- 
ingly random phrase* amount to much 
more than a coincidence; the relevance of 
such imagery fa underlined by a variety of 
similar phrases in which Rousseau himself 
analyses his own condition. 

The significance of these ideas is one of 
the most important points of emphasis in 
P. M. S. Dawson’s excellently detailed 
and meticulously documented study, The 
Unacknowledged Legislator. He carefully 
establishes the pattern of English politics 
out of which Shelley emerged and which 
helped to define the nature of hfa political 
involvement and of his ideas: he traces 
with fakiil and authoritative precision Shel- 
ley's relations to the Whig party of his 
father and of the Duke of Norfolk arid, at 
n later stago, his position in the complex 
spectrum of thc politics of reform. He 
throws new light on Shelley's Irish expedi- 
tion and establishes the truth of whm 
happened as well as explaining the originsof 
Shelloy’a thinking on the Irish question. He 
has on eye for thc precise nnd illuminating 
detail. 

This familiarity with the minute particu- 
lars of contemporary politics is supported 
by a shrewd understanding of the leading 
political philosophers of the day rad their 
relation to Shelley's ideas. The intricate 
Intellectual relationship with Godwin js 
pursued through agreement and dis- 
agreement and Shelley's connection .with 
the traditions- of philosophical anarchism 
firmly established. Shelley owed some 
. debts ^Thomas Paine but, "ns a poet 
who deeply admired -ihe European liter- 
ary tradition, pie] fa In many ways nearer 
to Burke than to Paine". Dr Dawson fa 
right to draw, attention to Shelley’s feeling 
for Ihe past, which distinguishes him 
frorq many more stinple-mlnded rev- 
1 olutionarieS; ns the comparison with 
Burke indicates, there’ Is a conservative 
strain in Shelley's, radicalism which has 

been too often neglected. This respect for 
the past; and his admiration for the *cul- 
• rivaled imagination" a™ essential ele- 
ments In a Shelley; who is more compll- 
. cated and far less headlong than most* 
intellectual portraits of him. 

Shelley was nof really a Utopian 
(except perhaps briefly °> 

Queen Mah): Instead; he jubscrlbedtoa 
belief in potentiality which fa.^in jo. 
Godwinian perfectibility but more flexible 

; and more .open-ended., His, anai^faiti 

(like 'that °f God^n) dld. nOt lnM^ an 

escape from control and order, rather, i 
Involved the replacement of external 
! authority by a "hew Internally constituted 

; igSffie,0» of .he HW—h 

Dawson's book- fa his analysis, of the Ian 


guage of rule and the close connection 
between freedom and moral self- 
realization. Not only docs this illuminate 
a crucial area of Shelley's political think- 
ing both In prose and poetry but it also 
highlights a subtle deployment of political 
vocabulary which has escaped thc notice 
of most readers. It is precisely this kind 
of context which is helpful for a reading 
of The Triumph of Life. Dawson demon- 
strates that the poem arises out of a mat- 
rix of political and philosophical ideas; his 
reading sharply reveals some of thc limi- 
tations of Duffy's decision to concentrate 
on Rousseau and the Enlightenment. 

There can be no doubt that our under- 
standing of Shelley’s politics will be much 
enriched by Dawson's findings. Yet, for 
all its scope, his book defines politics 
mare narrowly than one might have 
desired. For instance, he has little to say 
about the connection between church and 
state which formed so important a strand 
in tbc web of Shelley's political thought. 
He does not fully relate Shelley's thinking 
about the government of the Individual to 
his obsessive concern with the pressures 
of self and the danger of self-contempt 
and their insidious influences in public 
life. A number of Shelley's political 
poems Brc ignored or granted only a 
minimum of attention. Given his acute 
sensitivity to contemporary politics, it is a 
pity that Dawson does not have more to 
say about Queen Mnb, Laon and Cythna 
(still awaiting a full appraisal), some of 
the shorter political poems, the “Ode to 
Liberty”, the "Ode to Naples”, "Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills" and. 
notably, Hellas and Charles the First 
(both of which are passed over more or 
less in silence). This list of omissions indi- 
cates that thc central emphasis of this 
book is on English politics (with some 
allowance for the French Revolution); the 
politics of Italy and of Greece also con- 
cerned Shelley and stimulated both his 
political conscience and his imagination, 


but Dawson has chosen largely to ignore 
(hem. 

Finally, if this richly circumstantial 
book docs have a serious weakness, it 
must lie in the somewhat awkward 
alliance which Dawson oitempis to estab- 
lish between the poetry and the politics. 
Some of Shelley’s greatest poems were 
informed by hfa political preoccupations: 
Dawson obviously recognizes this and 
offers readings of Laon and Cythna 
(fairly briefly), Prometheus Unbound, The 
Mark of Anarchy and The Triumph of 
Life. Yet. for all the subtlety of the 
interpretation, one cannot help feeling 
that the critical discussions da not arise 
naturally out of the context but are 
forced upon It in recognition of Shelley's 
status as n poet. The book tells us more 
about Shelley as a political thinker chan It 
does about Shelley as a political poet or a 
poet whose principal concern was politics. 

Both Rousseau In England and The 
Unacknowledged Legislator raise the 
question of context. Duffy's book suffers 
because its focus is too narrow; Dawson's 
fa much more generous but It has some 
difficulty in accommodating both the poli- 
tics and the paetry. Lloyd Abbey’s 
Destroyer and Preserver exhibits much 
more glaringly the dangers of a con- 
stricted vision. Professor Abbey sets out 
to demonstrate that all Shelley’s major 
poems are iconoclastic and sceptical and 
that he was “in a state of almost total 
philosophical uncertainty throughout his 
career." Abbey is. of course, following 
thc interpretative approach adumbrated 
by C. E. Pulos and brilliantly developed 
by Earl Wasserman, but he is markedly 
less flexible than Wasserman and less 
sensitive to the tone of individual pas- 
sages. He offer* us a selective reading of 
Shelley, concentrating on Alastor , "Mont 
Blanc", the "Hymn to Intellectual Beau- 
ty", Laon and Cythna, Prometheus 
Unbound, The WUch of Adas , Adanals 
and The Triumph of Life. This Is an 


undeniably rich grouping but it ignores a 
number of poems such os The Sensitive 
Plant which must take their place jn any 
comprehensive view of Shelley's scepti- 
cism. 

There are some illuminating moments, 
nonetheless, and Abbey valuably draws 
our attention to Shelley's use of doubles 
and mirror images. But the overall impress- 
ion Is that the readings are forced both 
in tbelr approach to specific words, 
images and details and in what they neg- 
lect. To claim that thc celebrated "Life of 
Life" lyric in Prometheus Unbound is 
somehow connected with the elimination 
of dogma is to misrepresent its spirit, just 
as it is surely wrong to suggest that the 
"unascended heaven" at the end of Act 
Three dangerously “epitomizes the very 
tendency which can destroy skeptical 
thought and imaginative freedom" or that 
the last two acts are, in some sense, pur- 
gatorial. Abbey seems to have forgotten 
Shelley’s remarks on the condition of 
lyric and his interest in potentiality, just 
as he seems not to acknowledge fully the 
significance of his celebratory furor or his 
exuberant expression of "the animation 
of delight", if these readings make us 
wary, we must be even more suspicious 
when we are told that '"Hope’s deep 
source* is the skepticism which precipi- 
tated the French Revolution" or (hat 
scepticism is at Ihe root of Shelley's poe- 
tic excellence. 

Professor Abbey has usefully extended 
our understanding of an important ten- 
dency In Shelley's thought but he does 
both Shelley and his scepticism a disser- 
vice by minimizing other, more positive, 
elements which may be awkwardly out of 
fashion. If we arc to see Shelley plain, we 
must acknowledge his true and challeng- 
ing complexity; (his cannot be achieved 
by concentrating on a single aspect of hfa 
work, however subtle our investigations. 
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The habit of approaching the plays of 
Shakespeare as poems has taken deep root 
In modern literary criticism. It affects our 
ideas of the theatre of every period; seems 
an obvious influence on the work of mray 
post-war dramatists; and has surely left its 
mark on notions of the novel too. A vig- 
orous reassessment of the whole concept 
of play as poem, bringing Its latent para- 
doxes Into sharper focus, rad applying this 
new-won clarity, to a fresh look at Shakes- 
pearean drama, could thefore today 
prove very useful. And sufficiently 
enriched with illustrative references to the 
past haif-coDtury'8 critical debate, it would 
offer a handy map of an important period 
in the history of Shakespeare studies as 
well. - j 

In a way, (his is the book that S. Vis- 
wanathab qow offers us, only pith 
priorities reversed: a 'select bibliography of 
nearly 450 items (plus separate sections 
on Wilson Knight, L. C. Knights, and 
Caroline Spurgeon) speaks for: itself. As' 
his subtitle Indicates, his own first concern 
fa with mapping a critical tradition; 
appraisal of Its , central concept filters 
through only piecemeal. 

But to turn away with some easy phrase, 
about books-about-books-about-Shake- 
speare would be a mistake. An Immense 
amount pf really valuable wbrk on 
Shakespeare; mixed with more inert mat- 
ter. has been produced over the past two 
or three generations. If much of the best 
or it fa not in future to be lost Bight of, or 
its value half obscured by misunderstand- 
ing of the context in which it pros origi- 
nally published, retrospective studies like 
Dr Viswartathart’s now stem essentlaL 

His book divides into six chapters, .plus 
coticjiisiqa and appendix. Chapter One is 
: s taXonOrtticai survey of evety kribwn type, 
category!' and apbeategory, of (node* .of 
approach to Shakespeare’s plays: aq open- 
ing totir de force, to which qrty teacher 
will ije glad, to be able to direct ihe 
energetic student! Even so, it shows the 
first hints’of the problems that Increasingly 


trouble this study. Why does the author 
repeat the canard that A. C. Bradley 
wrote as if Shakespearean drama "were 
basically little different from the realistic 
psychological novel", when it fa dear from 
hfa later references lo Katharine Cooke’s 
study of Bradley that he really knows* 
better? Presumably, because he felt he 
lacked room. In wbat was already the 
longest chapter la hia book, to set out the 
more complicated truth. Yet does one pat 
a critical tradition into perspective by 
repeating its own myths about itself? 

Chapter Two traces the factors underly- 
ing "tho rise of the poetic interpretation of 
Shakespeare" in the inter-war years. It fa 
another thorough survey, this time slightly 
blureed by a certain wavering in the 
author as to how much he actually needs 
to spell out for his readers. Tho same diffi- 
culty is felt again In the two chapters 
devoted to Wilson Knight, These read very 


much like long. Informative reviews of 
important new books. But when the books 
are not new, wo surely nerd something 
more. Interestingly, however, the note of 
duilfolnesa quite vanishes from Dr Vis- 
wanathan’a style when he turns from Wil- 
son Knight to L. C, Knights: tlais chapter 
is well worth reading by anyone who has 
been using Knights's work In their own 
Shakespeare studies. 

A greater argumentative thrust might 
have solved many of the author's 
presentational problems, and swept the 
r?ader unnotidng past others. As l( fa, Its 
(surely uncontroveralal?) advocacy of a 
wise multiplicity In our approaches to 
Shakespeare does not really carry the 
book. Dr Viswanathan, learned and 
thoughtful, has found .a very worth- 
while - even potentially exciting - subject; 
but it fa difficult not to Teel ~Tbaf wiTh 
better editorial advice he might have iqade 
much more of it. 


Dove-like noises 


By Jean Wilson 

JAMES A, FREEMAN. . 

Milton and the Martial Mum 
Paradise Lost and the European Traditions 
of War. ■ , 

253pp. ■ Guildford: Princeton University 
Press. £9.80. ' 

0 691 06435 0 


Milton and the Martial Muse is ntlher like 
a thundertlash. It produces a lot of noise, 
and light and sparks fniall directions, but 
ultimately does not have much Impact.' 

; Bosjng Ms thesis on a wide-ranging survey 
of Renaissance writings about , war and 
* the., soldier’s .aft, James ,A.' Freeman 
argues- that in his treatment of the devils' 
militarism ^filfon produces an apti-war 
manifesto, thus distinguishing himself from 
most of his hawkish contemporaries! ; ■ 

The sections dealing . with, the war. 
literature* are' the : most interesting, 


although there are some surprising amis- 
sions (Clarendon and Lucy Hutchinson), 
and, overall; raihor less Civil War writing 
is discussed than Elizabethan and pre- 
war. But it fa also jn these sections that, 
the fundamental weakness of Professor 
Freeman's position' becomes apparent: he 
is totally unsympathetic to any glorifies*' 
lion of war, he doesn't. appreciate hero- 
ism, and his aultfade to soldiers is pat- 
ronizing— they are Sb much types to him 
os arc tlie martial spirits of Milton’s 1 
poem. He seems to be projecting a. 
post- Vietnam • ihalalse*. onto * a, 

seventeenlh-centuiry poet. ,■ 

Nevertheless the! book fs 1 valuable, and ' 
not soleiy for the exposition of an 
unfamiliar area of Milton's 1 background. 
Professor Freeman's dense, allusive style 
inaked it enjoyable to read, his close- 
examination of the text, bringing out Mil- 
ton’s . use of a military vocabulary, Is 
illuminating, and his disquisition on the 
Bee simile, showing a traditional associa- 
tion 6f Bees with evil and disaster, is 
most Interesting: This is rt- patchy but 
worthwhile addition to Milton studies. 
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GARDENING AND DESIGN 


Ancestral allotments 


Estates of elegance 


By John Buxton 


TERESA MeLEANi 
Medieval English Gardens 
298pp. Collins. £12.50. 

0 00 211335 2 

“Nothing worthy of the name of a garden 
existed in Britain before the Roman Con* 
quest”, was the opinion of the Hon Mrs 
Evelyn Cecil, who devoted the first three 
chapters of her Hlsiory of Gardening in 
England to medieval gardens. (Oddly 
enough Teresa McLean does not refer to 
this famous book.) The earliest evidence 
we have of an English garden, at the 
Roman villa at Fishbourne in Sussex, was 
still undiscovered In Mrs Cecil’s day. That 
villn was almost certainly built for a British 
client king, Cogidubnus, and bad a formal, 
colonnaded garden on one side and an 
informal garden stretching down to the 
shore on the other. The lay-out of the gar- 
den Is clear enough, but what plants were 
grown there is unknown. 

This remains the pattern of our know- 
ledge of gardens until very recent times: 
we have evidence of walls and paths, of 
alleys and mounts and parterres, but not of 
the plants. Monastic and institutional and 
household accounts maddeningly record 
‘ expenses on “seeds” or “plants" or 
"shrubs" or 'Trees” without identifying 
them. The elaborate research undertaken 
by Miss McLean must have been continu- 
ally frustrating for this very reason, and 
she is to be congratulated on having found 
so much information in primary sources. 
Her book is very thorough, well 
arranged— and written in a firesomcly col- 
loquial manner. (The hospitallers and 
Templars were “endowed with quite a bit 
of property” in England, but “we don’t 
know what grew in the gardens”, and so 
on.) But it is nn authoritative book and 
one must be grateful for what is provided. 

Pliny, we learn, remarked on the 
enormous number of herbs, known and 
vised by ihe. British and to have , derived 
the name Albion from the profusion of 
white roses which the Romans found here. 
(But surely this is more likeiy to have been 
the burnet rose, R. plmpbielltfotla, than 
Rota alba, which is not native. If it had 
already been introduced from the Conti- 
nent then we must antedate the beginning 
of gardening here.) Pliny and Cogidubnus 
were contemporaries, and die formal gar- 
den at Fishbourne must have had in it' 
flowers grown for their beauty of form or ' 
, colour or scent, and not only plants grown 
for- their culinary or medicinal use. When 
the Romans left, gardening, like most, 
other- civilized pleasures, presumably 
' declined; but no dopbt .the growing of 
bean* (broad beans) and peas, of leeks and . 
onions, and of the native fruits* of apple, 
pear, plum and cherry continued. Even 
vines, reputedly first planted lit 280 in 
. Hampshire, had not. been entirely extir- 
pated when Bede was writing in the early 
eighth centuiy, and 350 yean later the 
. Domesday survey . records thirty-eight 
vineyards. Even if most of them produced 
vinegar rather than wine this was welcome 

- in the kitchen; and the first planting 
recorded at William of Wykchsm's 1 New 
College in Oxford, within five yean of Its 
admission of the first scholars, was of 
vines, 

That garden, like other medieval gar- 
dens, was Intended primarily for profit 
►*. rather thaa for pleasure, though fruit trees 
. ; in : Wpssdra can’ hardly have - failed faf 
ptesad. At Wyk$h*m> tfhtf foundation, In 
: • 9tl, 

* od a pouad. of 'ottfon seed and 4d on 

- garife. Leeks, onions and garlic i were 
'* fovouiito. mfedleval Vegetables; ho doubt 

their ’puugeilcy., helped to mask other and 
worse smells, produced by the' hbsejice of 
sewers, by,.untended teeth aiid* yriwaahid 
clothes. Herbs were useful |n Ihla contest 
moj to provide nosegays; (Pomanders 
■ did . not come In until Honey VHVtimc.) 

The first expert medkVol gardeners were*. 

* to ■ be found in the monasteries, most 
especially among the Carfhittfom. whose 
firat-Cfiarierftouse, at. mam in Somerset, 
was founded In H73.-Each.monk had his . 
own small private .garden adjacent to hla.> 
cell, and there he Cbuld grow- what he 
chose.. Bui other orders cultivated gardens; 
The .Warden pear come from -a Cktprriahi 
monastery fn Bedfordshire; the Bcncdfo4' 
tine abbey of 1 Malmesbury et the edd of 
ihe thirteenth century, had a vinoyfijd, a 
herb garden and, hr ihe afteot’s garden, - 
some fruit trees; and the Augustinian ; 


canons at St Boiofph's Priory. Aldgatc hud 
several gardens and a vineyard. Orchards 
were often planted before kitchen gardens: 
they provided cider and perry and plums 
and cherries, and they needed less upkeep. 
A fourteenth-century Bishop of Ely had an 
orchard, a vineyard and a kitchen garden 
at his town house in Hoi born: the last 
must have been large, for 666 yards of 
thorn hedging were planted in 1372 to 
enclose it. 

Flowers were grown to decorate 
churches (no doubt long before they were 
used in houses)— Madonna lilies for feasts 
of the Virgin Mary, and in Lent; and at 
great functions such as Corpus Christ! 
priests wore garlands and wreaths of red 
roses. At Easter, churches were garnished 
with branches of yew, and on Palm Sunday 
with box or (as today) with willow whose 
calkins somehow came to be regarded os 
palm. At midsummer, branches of birch 
were used, and holly and ivy at Christmas. 
These gamishings were of course obtain- 
able in the woods and needed no cultiva- 
tion, but the lilies and roses were garden 
plants. 

Medieval gardening may have originated 
in the monasteries but it was not long 
before laymen planted gardens about their 
houses. The Bishop of Ely had a con- 
temporary rival in Holbom, where the 
Earl of Lincoln had orchard, vineyard and 
a vegetable garden in which he grew leeks, 
onions, garlic, beans and hemp in sufficient 
quantity to be able to sell the surplus. He 
had a dower garden, too, from which he 
sold what are tamaUzingly called "little 
plants", presumably nursery stock for 
other gardeners. And he sold roses (either 
blooms or cuttings) and vine slips. He was 
enterprising enough to send to the Conti- 
nent for grafts of new apples, perhaps 
Including Costard nnd Pea rm a in (which 
reached England in his time), and of new 
pears suitable for perry, for cooking and 
even for dessert, though apples and pears 
were not then often eaten raw. 

No doubt other landowners introduced 
new plants, but whether returning Crusad- 
ers were responsible for bringing back the 
hollyhock, Martagon lily and saffron 
crocus h uncertain. The last, Mbs McLean 
tells us, “still grows in abundance round 
.the remote sites of Hospitaller houses in 
Yorkshire, especially their priory at 
Halifax”, and the Template planted the 
first oriental plane at Ribstone priory. But 
though the Temple gardens In London 
became famous, the Military Orders were 
small “and the arrangement of their 
houses was riot particularly conducive to 
gardening". The mulberry was another 
medieval introduction: one at Drapers’ 
Hall was planted in 1364 and survived for 
six centuries, until wrecked by a storm, 
and another, in the garden of New Col- 
lege, which WDliam Coles described In 
1657 as “the biggest that ever I saw” was 
probably a near contemporary. 


Many of the herbs that were grown had 
been introduced in Roman times, and 
some SOU were known to the Anglo- 
Saxons (though not all were what wc now 
consider herbs); they were grown for med- 
icinal purposes, as well as for flavouring 
food. Medieval palates seem to have 
relished hot tastes, and would doubtless 
have favoured curries: in the absence of 
refrigeration the little meat they ate was 
probably often tainted. Mint was used to 
prevent milk curdling, and many other 
herbs were native plants, such as thyme 
and marjoram and borage. Camomile was 
another native plant which was used for. 
lawns, where “the more it is trodden the 
faster it grows” and gives off its pleasing 
scent. Native plants were grown in gar- 
dens. as now, fur the beauty of their 
flowers: violets, primroses, cowslips, 

broom, honeysuckle, Illy of the valley and 
Solomon's seal, but more surprisingly to us 
(here were daisies, celandines, herb-robert 
and poppies. The juice of the celandine 
was used for the eyes, and herb-robert was 
reputed to be beneficial to the kidneys. 

One especially attractive, feature of 
medieval gardens was the flowery mead 
“wherein low-growing flowers were 
planted in turf lawns”, which were perhaps 
surrounded by turf banks on which one 
could sit, or by a border of periwinkle (a 
Roman introduction). Medieval gardeners 
would have been distressed by our deter- 
mined efforts to eradicate daisies from our 
lawns, and they would not have admired 
their closely mown texture. We, on the 
other hand, would have found their gar- 
dens rather dull because of the lack of 
variety of flowers and shrubs. But King 
and cottager alike enjoyed gardens then as 
now — Henry III in particular seems to 
have been much concerned with the gar- 
dens at Windsor Castle: “indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures. It is the great- 
est refreshment to the spirits of man; 
without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handyworks. 

Miss McLean has a chapter on Love 
Qardens, which derived from Biblical 
sources, the Garden of Eden and, espe- 
cially, the Song of Songs which “was the 
model for oh the medieval romance gar- 
dens . , . and became the dominant image 
of Paradise and. love”, and was interpreted 
as Bn allegory of the union of the soul with 
God, or of the Virgin Mary with Christ. 
The rose, which appears in medieval carv- 
ing!, as in the chapter-house at Southwell 
Minster, also became used more often than 
any other garden flower, as a symbol for 
the Virgin. And from the use of rosarium 
to denote a collection of hymns of praise, 
of Pater Nosiers or of Avc Marlas, the 
word rosary was soon transferred to ‘the' 
beads used for counting the series recked. 

But these matters are rather far from 
the practical planning and cultivation of 
gardens, which are the main subjects of 
Uii? learned and informative book. 


By Priscilla Metcalf 


SUSAN BKATTIK: 

A Revolution In London Housing 
LCC Housing Architects mill I heir Work 
I KU3-IVI4 

1 27pp. G renter London CiMiiKil/ 
Architectural Press. £6.95. 

0 N5 1 31 5f»U n 


Much of central London is n patchwork of 
developers’ terrace- houses and council 
housing,' and wc hnve heard mure history 
of the former than or the latter. Recent 
historians of English urban domestic 
architecture have not so much disparaged 
as ignored "housing", except for social his- 
torians of the more inhumane blocks of 
yesterday and today. Susan Beattie, in only 
a little over a hundred pages, now shows 
that Ihe London County Council's “hous- 
ing revolution" of 1893-1914 is part of the 
mainstream of English architecture. 

The replacing of a moribund Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works by a reforming LCC in 
1 889, and the passage of a Housing of the 
Working Classes Act in 1 890, followed by 
the forming of a Housing of the Working 
Classes Branch within the new Council’s 
Architect's Department, brought together 
a lively-minded group of young men 
closely influenced by the Arts and Crafts 
movement, by Philip Webb and W. R. 
Lethaby, by William Morris's Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and 
by the work of architects like Leonard 
Stokes. 

The first ground on which they 
tested their ideas for a humane and stylish 
social architecture was in Shoreditch on 
the Boundary Street Estate, where there 
had been the terrible slums described in 
Arthur Morrison's Child oflheJago. Here 
rose a series of blacks of flats (named for 
some reason after Thames villages) which 
became a thesaurus of types and features 
far succeeding estates. Red brick was the 
chief material, by then long since adopted 
as a London particular by the London 
School Board and by the Queen Anne 
Revivalists. Entrances, windows, and 
gables had tremendous style, both exuber- 
ant and simple. Interiors were up to date 
for their time. Also in the years before 
1914 the LCC built cottage estates in outer 
London much influenced by the Garden 
City movement. And they built one or two - 
central London lodging-houses for single 
men; here Mrs Beattie's laudatory com- 
ments and beautiful external photographs 
of Bruce House, Westminster, sit ill with 
present-day reports of Its condition. But 
wherever careful internal rehabilitation and 
controllable social demands have followed 
Initial elegance of design, the present 


council owners of the early LCC estates can 
lie proud. 

1 here is a little more to it than that. In 
this era of conservation areas, one wishes 
the author luul had more space to notice 
die LCC architects' cure for sunuundiia. 
Mil I ha nk (built 1897-1902 on half Ac 
Millhank Prison site) was their most 
unified estate design, the one best appreci- 
ated in its day. On Erasmus Street the end 
blocks (iains borough and Reynolds and 
the central Hogarth Buildings (all such 
miming iHiurgeoisified into — House since 
the lust war) are interspersed with w 0 
excellently designed schools, very much 
purl of the whole layout and dated by relief 
plaques reading “Millhank School! ad 
19(11". 

Historians of the School Board’s hand- 
some work of the 1 870s and 80s are worn 
to say that school design declined thereaf- 
ter. It was only by an Act of 1903 that the 
Board was to he taken over by the LCC 
yet one wuuders whether, around 1900, 
the LCC architects twisted the arms (at 
shall wc say guided the arms) of the School 
Board architects to produce the Millbaai 
Schools. This neighbourhood also Hen 
consisted of the new sugar-tycoon's 
classically-iced Tate Gallery, two flanking 
riverside sites reserved for the Army Med- 
ical Corps (one now reserved foraTumej 
Gallery), assorted gas works, and little 
houses: not yet, near by, the Page Street 
flats chequer-boarded within an inch of 
their lives by Lutyens who couldn't con- 
ceive of living in one, not yet any boxy 
luxury flats for MPs un Marsham Street or 
the outsize neo-Georgian of Westminster 
Hospital, but only the low-roofed muddle 
south of St John's Smith Square vhkb 
Canaletto saw in his Prague view of West- 
minster. 

Above those roofs by 1902 the live and 
six storeys of the LCC flats must have 
lorded it more than they do now— perhaps 
one reason for the rough-cast or stuccwd 
top storey here nnd there, a gambit of 
Queen Anne Vernacular tried out on the 
Boundary Street estate, possibly to vary or 
diminish apparent height. Walking tod*) 
along the sedate tree-lined streets vhkk 
replace Jeremy Benlham's prison layout, 
one thinks of Henry James visiting that 
house of misery in the 1880s to take now* 
for The Princess Casiunasslma and calling 
it "a worse act of violence than any It 
erected to punish”. In building here, KK 
LCC (now GLC) architects came nearer w 
expiating that net of a previous enll^Kf 1 ' 
■ ment than they ever have since. Amid JM 
frustrations and political pressure* 
bedevil the provision of public noun# 
today — pressures which were not put 0 ' 
Mrs Bennie's brief in the space allowdwj 
— she reminds us, in a skilfully coofcnw 
text with handsome photographs. t» 
before 1914 London led the world m gow 
Inncr-city innss-ijomesllc design- 


Made in Berkeley Square 


By Peter Thornton 

HELENA HAYWARD AND PAT KIRK HA Mi 
William and John Unneli , . , • • 

' .Eighleeiith-Ceatury I 'Lojidon . furniture' ‘. 
Makers if. , V.-." : £:■ i,-; 

■ Volume 3, text 206pp. Volume -2, plates 
170pp. Studio VistitiChristlBS: £45 the set. 

Serfaui art-historical studies can bhly be 
prepared | f a vast array of faclu al Informa- 
tion Is Fairly readily available. In the. 
decorative arts facts '.have generally been 
less easy to tome by than in the fine a rts; so 
the. advance^ has been slower, It W alto 
lfotJn uneven. Rapid strides wire made 
early onTn those areas where appropriate 
Information =was • incorporated Into ihe 
pbjetls under. irivftMigaiiori; Sliver -and 
porcelain, both of whlch oflbn bear piafki 

■ Indicating. dale and maker, 'aoboacqulfctl'a 
framework oil. which scholarship could 
operate.. With fow olherclnstosof, mater- 
ial, however, was this Uic eaie. Thd only 
Way ‘forward was to stek oxter fol evident 
wherever this coiiltS be gleamed ft 1 far. 
mote laborious p(ocesf, 

In the case.of furniture' it was on PrtnCfi 
eighteenth-century products tbqtfi .degree 

{ >r«- 'i »>-ir ■ ■. 


of precision could first be brought to heart 
since the makers so often stamped their 
names oii their products. Their opposite ' 
numbers in England hardly ever did this 
(Gil lows being the great exception) so It 
has bqen. difficult for individuals, however 
assiduous, to asfotnble sufficient evidence ' 

■ * sustain ,terlous scholarship to fmy great '. 

: ektent. With a few honourable exceptions, 

therefore, the writers on antique English 
..furniture have until very recently Men 
amateur' fa their approach and in their- 
pronouncements. ■ > 

■ "Two factors have heiped to change all 
Ihjs aiid have relied (he status of furniture. 

' studies in this country to a serious level 
during thopast decade --.the formation' of 
the , ‘furniture archive” at foe Victoria and : 
Albert Museitm,. which provided pigeon- : 
holes for Information lbs t was coming in . 
from many quarters, and the foundation of 
toc : Furniture; Hlstqry Society which' 

1 riroughi; .jogethfer those who; were-' 
falorested and soon' produced a rich cross- 
rertjlizalioii or ideas and’ Information, as' 

hnnfiU Ui!Hi '<urr— _ *■ _ . 


, ■ * ; •• t go 

people with different interests, began to ' 

; apply: thBmkelveBto; ifiptobjtict. Thus [o : 

the aiiclcm.amaj^ani' ofifolleofore, dealt* :■ 
and. eraftapien, backed by sonic, mosllj- 
' amateur, historians, was 'now addtd : . 
. -a formidable" lijie-upr .fit 'professitin til 1 hte.’ 
(drians, specialists fa.lht economic, soqijiii ¥ 

< ! ^nlcat or. archival fields;'.' 


Helena Hayward and Pat .Klrkhgm'a 
book exemplifies this new and admirable 
level of achievement very clearly, for it is 
the work of two experts, orfe with a for- 
midable string of publications on stylistic 
questions to her name, the other a his- 
torian, who 'has made & deep study of thd 
English eighteenth-century cabinet-mak- 
ing trade in al l its aspects. The result of this 
collaboration has' been’ Immensely fruitful 
and the book provides a fascinating 
assembly of facts, a number of soundly- 
based ghesses. and a wealth of supporting 
evidence. ■ 7 

Helena Hayward . had already 
catalogued and surveyed'! he large colleq- 
' ‘ton of furniture designslby John Linneli 
Whtoh are in the , Victoria' arid Albert 
Museum but .tbe present work gives us a 
great deal njare, backed by excellent iiliia- 
.tratipqi'.and. a full scholarly' apparatus of 
notes, appendices and Index. The firm of 
Lfan^ll . Vlas one of . the ■ most sqccessful 
hpuse-furnish ing organizations of the 
time, WUh-its.baae in Berkeley Square and 
' J 0 k= wellrheeicd- patrons- on Its 

books: lls capabilities Were very sllnilar to : 
thoseofChlppandale’s’cstabllBhipeiit, the 
name 6f wljich. haii remained so famous 
only., because;- Chipbeijdale published a 
suite pf. fas furniture- designs In the 17.30s. 
aqd 1760*. indeed ifipstpeoplewouldgive 
Ihe palfpfor desjgh to John Llnitell, whoto 


compositions are usually graced _ 
whose drawings possess a felicity W . 
which he perhaps owed to his ,rain /7 & 
French drawl ng-mastei* at Hog*™* 
Martin’s Lane academy. The g^ucof 
so often found In Chippendale a 
absent. The actual furniture wiwj. • 
Linnells produced has similar chart 
tics: it Is mostly light and elegswv. 
none of the chunkiness bflen to t»*«" 
the products of the firm’s rivals. ^ 

The authors make the entirely p' 8 J2 
suggestion that two skilful young . 
cabinetmakers, Georg Haupt and CW 
topher FOrioh, worked for . l J e ta - 
when they first came to Londoi a * "h«<Jin« 
1760s (Haupt soon moved on j 

Court' Cabinetmaker toStockholroM^ 
had worked for some years ■ fa. 

denriy under some of the 
men of the d?y, and were Jjjnite 

most advanced tastes then curre (0 . 

French capital. To have been i ^ 

engage these two talented ba vi; 

new skills and knowledge, mj*. 

been or considerable, advantage. ^ . 
gestlon that the new influence ny ^ 
earned in furniture at 

Howard and 'Alnwick seems convW™ 
but, whatever the case> J e _^ D V. the ' 
cerned must be classed a 
foremost masterpieces- o ; .J, 

cabinet-making of any.^eftoflv- ;. : . - 
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CLASSIFIED ADVKTISEMBiTS 


Public Lending Right 

an opportunity to establish and 

run a new administrative unit 


The scheme for Public Lending Rlghl (which will be 
subject lo Parliamentary approval), will enable authors 
to receive payments In respecl of loans of their books 
from public libraries, from Ihe financial year 1 882/3 The 
Reglslrarwlll be responsible for Ihe Introduction olPLR 
and for establishing an office unit at Sockton-on-Taas to 
administer Ihe scheme. This will involve Ihe recruitment 
and training of staff, the arrangement of data processing 
samples, systems and facilities, selling up ihe author 
registration programme and dealing with legal and other 
problems. 

The requirement is for a man or woman of proven 
administrative ability and preferably aged over 30, who 
can plan the unit's development, co-ordinate the ’ 
contributions of partlclpallng library authorities and 
negotiate with representatives of all Interested parties 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


L n ™i? 9 au ! hors and publishers. Considerable energy, 
comml tment and personal Involvement will be 
necessary and applicants must also be adept at staff 
management. 

This appointment Is Initially for 5 years but It may be 
extended or made permanent. 

f* LARV 'to, nd ® r ™vIbw): £1 0800-El 4000. Staring 
salary wllhln the range according to qualifications 
and experience. The post Is pensionable. 

For further details and an application form (to ba 
returned by 1 May 1 981 ), write to Civil Service 
commission, Afencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants RG21 
i JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 68551 
(answenng service operates outside office hours) 
Please quote ref: G/55 13. -4. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH - SAUDI ARABIA 

TEACHING STAFF-VACANCIES 


ffinl p“5fSo?i“p?m and crauiw writing. A ?Sc Hi^ory""" Pr ° r ' Bor (fcm ’ l ' ) “ 

i English poetry. Associate or Assistant Prnfencnr / _ 


Associate or Assistant Professor (female) — 
Islamic History. 

Professor or Associate Professor — Medieval 
European History 

Associate or Assistant Professor (female) — 
Ancient History. 

I v^/T'VT^' v««"rai - Lixpenence in Social Studla Department 

i tnprii/Arablc translation & vice versa . Teaching staff (male and femnle) — Sociology. • . 

Cm(k for European Languages Teaching stair (male and female) — Social Work. 

pr °tossor — Translation. Media and Communication Department 

E , rorMsor “ English language Instruction. Professor/ Associate Professor/ Assistant Professor 
Language nstructor — English language instruction t~ Public Relations, Mass Media (Press, Radio, 
tJflguage Instructor (female) — English Television) Television and Radio production. 

language Instruction. (Arabic Is the language of Instruction in the Media 

Jwftoipliy Department Department) 

AuocJIe nr a ' “! slant Professor — Cartography. ' Arabic Language Department 
CariQMnf” S am p|, ° fessor (female) — Professor, Associate Professor or Assistant 

SSX-C. ri^phy ProfcHWtrunak) — Morphology and 

AS£4«S PrO&i0r “ ■ S toJcLI^. 8 t ", a C fr ' LK,Urer( ™ IC/f ' malC) - 

Owgraphjr* ,lHnl Profcasor (female) — Human Senior Teaching sihIT or Lecturer — Morphology. 

Lwurer (female) — Human Gcoaranli v General Conditions 

? r 1 A *” slanl Professor (female) — ~ F acoUy members should hold a Pli.D. In their 

Physical Geography ‘ 1 , specialisation or have acquired their academic title at 

Lecturer (female) — Physical Ocooranhv 8 leach, P8 instltmlon accredited by the 

b the hilguagcrSlKtructfon^hr University of Riyadh. 

°mnphy Department) l n ,n thc - Language [nst ructors should have qualified 

Hhiory Deoarimmi ’ f °r a B.A. (general average not less than GOOD) 

Professor or nr ... Dlus 3 ^ experience, or an M.A. degree. 

History r Professor — ■ Islamic — Lecturers should hold an M.A. in their 

^ 1 specialisation. 

Ca,,0n ^hJ^fM? pan ^ nQn - ro, ' | rrublB photocopies of academic and apeclaltKd experience credentials 
anourn be mailed to (he Dean, College or Arts, P.O. Box 2456, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

— - i Sejecled candidates only will be advised for Interview. .TiBi04 


Librarian 

Appointments 


Display on 
Classified Pages 

Single column 
centimetre 
£5.20 

Minimum space: 
9cm x s.c. 
£46.80 


Copy date 
Seven days 
preceding 
publication 





rt reeled 




Poetry and Music 

With Michael Ffinch and the Broomrigg 
Consort at Church House Westminster (in 
the Chapel) on Friday 8th May 1981 at 
7 p.m. Tickets €1 from . 

Church House Bookshop, 

.Great Smith Street, ; 

London SW1 P 3BN Tel: 01 -222 9011 


JR.RTOLKIEIV LECTURE 

By Dr. DannloAbSfl, Poet, Author abd AnthotoQlat 
Wednesday, 29th Aprils p.m: Mansfield Hpiise, W,1. 
For Free Ticket apply to Cllniq Director \Mth s.e;e,, 

1 Lincoln clinic and institute fob 

; i • PSYQHOTHERApy ■ 

77 WsatmlnBter Bridge Road, London 8W1 7HS 


Minimum 
three lines 
£3.00 


Copy dote 
Five days 
preceding 
publication 

Box number 
facilities 
£ 2.00 


ADVERTISE ALL 
YOUR 

HOLIDAY VACANCIES 
FOR 1981 
IN THE 
T.L.S. • 


ARCHIVISTS 


India Office Library 
and Recards 

Archivists 

Two posts In the European Manuacripta section Involving 
the admnlstration and development of a growing collection 
of private papers, mainly relating to the history of the 
British connection with South Asia from the 17th Century 
onwards. 

The senior post (Curator Grade D) Involves responsibility 
for listing and conservation work, organising s sound 
archives collection and dealing with public enquiries. 

Several years' experience in a record office or similar 
establishment la essential and a knowledge of South Asian 
history highly desirable. Candida lea should normally be 
aged at least 26. 

The other poet (Curator E or F) Is concerned mainly with 
listing and accessioning private papers and assisting with 
public enquiries. At least one year's experience in a record 
office or similar establishment and en interest in South Asia 
advantageous. 

Candidates for both posts should normally have a degree in 
an appropriate subject with a sound knowledge of archival 
practice, preferably with a diploma In archive studEes. 
SALARY (under review): As Curator Grade D E9090- 
C1151B. Curator Grads E E7815-£9570or Curator Grade F 
£5916- £7760. Starting salary and level of appointment 
according to aga. qualifications end experience. Nan- 
contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an. application form l to be returned 
by 7 May 1981) write to Civil Service Commission, Alencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB. or telephone 
Basingstoke (0256) 68E61 (answering service operates 
outaldB office hours). Please quote ref: Gf 9)332. 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


LIBRARIANS 


Cultural Services Department 

Schools and 

Children's 

Librarian 

A vital and personable Librarian Is needed to fill thin 
challenging postatCarisbrooke High School |'l t33 pupils 
72 staff). Tha successful candidate will also undertake 
csrtsln duties for the County Library Service and should 
preferably be Chartered. 

Maximum £500 removal expenses payable In 
appropriate cases. 

Salary: AP8E626B-C6901 (for Chartered Librarian). 
Application fonqa and Job description from the 

SH r l 0n ^ B ® BCtIon ' Coun *V Hal '. Newport. Isle of 
Wight. Tel: Newport 524031 Ext 127. 

Closing Date: 5 May 1981 naioa 


Isle of Wight 
County Council 


HOME 

EXCHANGES 

Readers of the T.l's. who want to let their own homes for a 
period, or to find a temporary one abroad, will In future bs 
ab e to advertise tha details in a special Home Exchange 
column In the paper. The T.L.S. Is road fri. very many 
f countries around the world, and especially widely read In the 
v 'S.A.-» Canada and Australia — by members of the literary, 
publishing and academic communities.. It ia tha Ideal medium 
through whiph to arrange congenial accommodation on 
sabbatica! or exchange visits to other countries. The fates are 
£6.00 per single column centrsmetre and £1.50 per line. For, 
further details contact Marla Corbett on 01.-937 1234 or write 

to:' 1 

T.LS.P.O. Box 7, 

The Times Building, 

Gray's Inn Road* London WClk 8E£. , ; • 









